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In Friction— 
The SKF Journal Bearing 


Excels All Others In Reducing Friction 


the reduction of journal friction {8S _ fore are free to take the proper rolling position. 
goes further than any other railroad antii' They assume freely the constantly changing 


friction bearing. It develops less friction than positions the axle is compelled to take with 
respect to the pedestals. 


any other bearing now in use. 

This has been thoroughly The low friction of SitsrF 
a by test. It is borne ey ena 19 a i as 
out by the lower running tem- in long life and freedom from lu- 
veanienal of S30SF Journal Bear- JOURNAL BEARINGS belaeion troubles. Many Sts 
ings in daily service. Under a 9oton car they Journal Bearings have averaged nearly a million 
show only 50 degrees rise above atmospheric miles under standard passenger equipment. 
temperature. 


S806 Journal Bearings run cool because the SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 


rolling elements are not constrained and there- 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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International Creosoting & Cistruction Co. 


General Office: Galveston, as 







International Poles in signal 
service on the Big Four. 


* International Creosoted Poles give positive assurance of highest 
quality. Careful and systematic manufacture results in sound poles 
to stat with. Pressure treatment by proven methods using the 
best, creosote oil assures a permanency, witheut lass of pole 


strength, and the continued operation of the line without interrup- 
J tion due to pole failure. ne 
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The cost of a roof must be figured 
over a period of years. The longer 
a roof lasts without maintenance expense, 
the less the actual total cost. Cementile 
Roofs provide safe protection with prac- 
tically no maintenance for the average life 
of a building. 


Cementile Roofs are fire-safe and 
weather-safe. Equal in strength to poured 
concrete of double the weight or more, 
they require no heavy supporting structure 
but are laid directly upon the purlins. 


In the three styles of Cementile—Inter- 
locking, Flat and Channel—you will find 
the long-life, low-cost solution of the roof- 
ing problem for any type of roof construc- 
tion and for any size or kind of building. 


The new Cementile Catalogue is ready 
—with a separate Supplement containing 
specifications, data, and detail sheets for 
drafting room use. Write today for the 
Catalogue—and the number of Supple- 
ments you can use. 


American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 
206 Oliver Building + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants: Wampum, Pa., Lincoln, N. J., Birmingham, Ala. 


Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Birmingham 
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A New Mississippi River Bridge 

"HE construction of a combined highway and rail- 

way bridge over the Mississippi river by the Vicks- 
burg Bridge & Terminal Company, which was recently 
awarded contracts for both substructure and _ super- 
structure, will mark the first advance bridging the 
southern reaches of this stream since the completion of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco crossing at Memphis in 
1892. Like many other bridge projects undertaken dur- 
ing the past three years under the stimulus of a grow- 
ing volume of highway traffic the new structure at 
Vicksburg will be a toll bridge. But successful financ- 
ing in this case was facilitated by the fact that the 
railway track on this bridge is to be used under lease 
by the trains of a subsidiary of the Illinois Central, the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, which now cross the 
river via ferry. The use of the bridge should therefore 
cut nearly an hour from the schedules of trains operat- 
ing between Shreveport and the north and east via con- 
nections with the Yazoo and the Mississippi Valley line 
of the Illinois Central at Vicksburg, and the Southern 
at Meridian, Miss. 


Gaining Public Recognition for 
Passenger Sérvice Improvements 


HE railroads are continuing to increase the refine- 
ments which they offer to passengers. Further 
speeding up of services to the Pacific coast have been 
announced, The Southern Pacific is preparing plans 
for opening up considerable areas of land near many of 
its stations where patrons may park their aut omobiles 
during train trips. There can be no doubt that such 
a facility will be appreciated by many, and that it should 
result in utilization of trains by some who might other- 
wise drive their automobiles all the way. An eastern 
road in advertising a cheap excursion, in addition to 
announcing a low rate available only for coach passen- 
gers, 1s providing another form of ticket at a slightly 
higher price which will permit the holder to purchase 
Pullman space. Dining car service continues to im- 
prove—with more attractive meals and lower prices. 
And yet the passenger traffic problem is not solved. 
The work of improvement must go on and, what is 
Just as important, the attention of the public needs to 
be continually and emphatically directed to the improve- 
ment which has been made. Public recognition of ac- 
complishments in this field has not been commensurate 
h their merit. But are railroad men themselves al- 
fully alert to their opportunities to tell public 


zatherings and their business friends about modern rail- 


passenger service? The public has generally a 
appreciation of the improvements made in freight 
ice since the war. When will it similarly acclaim 


specti acular improvements in passenger service : 
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Battery-Oil-Electric Locomotives 


NEII" locomotive being tried for use on the west 
side lines of the New York Central in New York 
City, is known popularly although somewhat incorrect- 
ly, as the amphibian. It cannot swim the river but it 
can receive power from a Diesel engine in combination 
with a storage battery, from the battery alone, from a 
third rail, or from an overhead trolley. All of the 
New York Central electrified lines in New York City 
use direct current at 600-volts, obtained from a third 
rail, but it does not appear feasible to equip the west 
side yard below 60th Street with either third rail or 
overhead contact system. An overhead wire can be 
used to advantage above 60th Street and will be install- 
ed. The new locomotive involves some complication of 
control apparatus, but takes full advantage of the differ- 
ent kinds of apparatus with which it is equipped. The 
300-hp. oil engine which runs at a fixed speed is an 
efficient unit which has been proved dependable. It is 
not large enough to supply the peak load requirements 
of switching but the battery will take care of them. 
Periodic drains from the battery can be replaced by 
charging the battery from the engine driven generator 
at times when the locomotive requires less than 300-hp. 
for operation. Straight battery operation can be used in 
warehouses and advantages afforded by abundant power 
can be had when the locomotive is in territory equipped 
with overhead wire or third rail. It has not been in 
service long enough to determine whether or not it can 
meet all of the requirements of the west side yards but 
it has evident potentialities. Such a locomotive may 
not find wide application but it would appear that it is 
admirably suited to meet switching requirements in lo- 
calities where the steam locomotive is looked upon with 
disfavor. 


a 


Persistence Rewarded 

HE value of setting definite goals of achievement in 

railway operation and then keeping everlastingly on 
the job in an effort to reach these goals has been amply 
demonstrated on the Kansas City Southern. By a con- 
certed effort of forces throughout the system, striking 
results have been secured in fuel conservation, safety, 
reduction of engine failures and decrease in hot boxes, 
to mention only four items. It would be difficult to 
evaluate the benefits accruing to both the railway and 
the employees from these campaigns. In safety work, 
for example, the splendid record of 68,997 man-hours 
per reportable injury was made during 1927 by the 
track department, with 8 out of 18 units exceeding the 
goal of 100,000 man-hours or engine-miles per injury, 
set for the year. How much this has meant in im- 
proved operation and better working conditions can be 
readily appreciated. Another example of accomplish- 
ment is afforded by the record of the mechanical de- 
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partment in reducing hot boxes. Experience shows that 
the number of miles per hot box usually increases dur- 
ing the summer and fall months, with a noticeable de- 
crease during December, January and February. By 
specializing on hot box preventive measures, the Kan- 
sas City Southern was able to improve its performance 
in this respect from an average of 73,989 miles per hot 
box in 1926 to 80,569 miles in 1927, the goal of 100,000 
miles per hot box being exceeded in the month of 
November. For 1928, the goal of 105,000 miles per 
hot box has been set. Thus the standard of perform- 
ance in this respect is constantly being raised, with train 
movement over the road correspondingly expedited and 
operating costs decreased. The statement is sometimes 
made that railway men and others are “campaigned to 
death” and it is doubtless true that almost constant 
drives are being made for one cause or another. Inter- 
est in any subject, no matter how worthy it may be, 
cannot be sustained, however, unless concerted, persist- 
ent and intelligent effort is made to keep it before those 
interested, not for one week or one month but during 
the entire year. Evidence has been afforded time and 
again that this sort of effort pays. 


Preference to the Train 
Under Adverse Conditions 


HERE branch line trains interfere with main line 

traffic in the vicinity of junctions and terminals, 
the delays incident to the use of time table rights and 
written train orders can frequently be eliminated by di- 
recting all train movements by signal indications. This 
is especially true where certain trains should be given 
preference because of adverse grades and time table 
rights and where train orders are not flexible enough to 
permit changes to be made so quickly as to keep the 
right train moving. This condition was particularly 
true on a five-mile section of single track on the Miss- 
ouri-Kansas-Texas between Muskogee, Okla., and Wy- 
bark. The use of signal indications to direct all train 
movements in this territory has eliminated serious de- 
lays, saved fuel, and reduced penalty overtime of road 
crews. The results obtained by this method of opera- 
tion are described in an article elsewhere in this issue. 
The same idea can no doubt be applied successfully on 
other roads. The most interesting feature is that the 
investment for new equipment is comparatively small. 
The installation of the M-K-T pays over 100 per cent 
per year on the investment. 


Pooling Passenger Service 


ONE of the provisions of the original act to regulate 

commerce made it unlawful for carriers to pool or 
divide among themselves any portion of their gross or 
net earnings. While this provision was intended only 
to prevent harmful financial juggling, it also had the 
effect of preventing the railways from pooling their 
service. This provision was amended in 1920, to per- 
mit the carriers to pool their service or earnings if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission felt that it was in the 
interest of better service to the public or effected oper- 
ating economies. It is true that, with the ban re- 
moved, so far few railroads have taken advantage of this 
opportunity to effect economies. Many joint facility 
arrangements exist throughout the country whereby 
duplication of fixed improvements or of switching, with 
the attendant carrying, maintenance and operating costs, 
are avoided. There is no essential difference between 
pooling facilities and pooling train service and it would 
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seem that more of the latter should be done. Else- 
where in this issue, the general auditor of the Northern 
Pacific describes how his road, with the Union Pacific 
and the Great Northern, consolidated train service be- 
tween Portland and Seattle, and also how the North- 
ern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Soo Line de- 
vised a similar arrangement between St. Paul-Minneap- 
olis and Duluth-Superior. The savings effected are 
large and indicate that a spread of the practice else- 
where would react similarly to the benefit of the rail- 
ways concerned. These are impelling reasons why such 
steps should be taken, as more and more hard-surface 
highways are being built, paralleling the railways. 
Finally, and most important, it should not be overlook- 
ed that the saving effected from one of the pools alone, 
referred to in the article, is somewhat more than half a 
million dollars a year. 


The Elusive Operating Ratio 


N comparing the operation of different railroads, it 

has long been the custom to regard differences in 
operating ratios as highly significant. The inference 
commonly drawn in such cases has been that the road 
with the lowest operating ratio was the one on which 
operating efficiency had been most highly developed. 

The fact that such comparisons are misleading and 
unsound in many instances is now being more generally 
realized. To discover wherein the fallacy lies, it is only 
necessary to analyze the component figures, which, 
through a series of calculations, eventually produce the 
statistical factor known as the “operating ratio.” These 
figures comprise operating revenues and the various 
elements of operating expenses. Operating revenues 
fluctuate and operating expenses do likewise, within a 
narrower range. The operating ratio, then, is the pro- 
duct of two unstable factors, varyirig with individual 
railroads, even in the same part of the country. 

Manifestly, it is quite possible for a favorably situ- 
ated railroad, having little or no difficulty in obtaining 
a large volume of traffic, to be extravagant in the mat- 
ter of operating expenses and yet produce an operating 
ratio that will compare favorably with those of other 
roads less fortunately situated. The road with the 
higher operating ratio may quite conceivably be operat- 
ing with maximum efficiency, and yet, by reason of 
serving a section of light traffic density, subject to 
seasonal or other disturbances, its showing may be com- 
pletely overshadowed by another less efficient but more 
favorably situated line. 

Of course, there is a minimum in operating expenses 
below which it is impossible to go and still operate 
safely and satisfactorily, but operating expenses do not 
by any means increase proportionately with an increase 
in traffic handled. Twice as much business can be mov- 
ed readily at much less than twice the operating ex- 
pense. 

With all of its shortcomings the operating ratio is 
of real value to bankers and other investors in railway 
securities, for since their chief concern is with the 
money earned, they may take the operating ratio at its 
face value. Regardless of how the results are pro- 
duced, the operating ratio does indicate unmistakably 
the difference between income and expenditures, and 
the amounts available for the owners. 

Another use to which the operating ratio can be put 
with some advantage is as a means of comparing the 
results on the same road for different periods. Even 
then, however, the comparisons may te misleading by 
reason of changes in expenses without corresponding 
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changes in rates, such, for example, as the increases 
in wages that have become effective during the past year. 

From the standpoint of the railroad man, it is clear 
that there is need for some index other than the oper- 
ating ratio that will give due weight to those import- 
ant and controlling factors which now serve merely to 
distort comparisons. The present basis is manifestly 
unjust and productive of mistaken conclusions. The 
ideal basis of comparison is still undiscovered, however, 
and, with all the conflicting elements entering into the 
situation, it is not apparent that any one will be suffi- 
ciently ingenious to work out a satisfactory solution. In 
the meanwhile, care should be taken to avoid the pit- 
falls arising from false conclusions drawn from com- 
parative operating ratios. 


The Work of the 
Average Railway 


N dealing with railway traffic figures running into 

the hundreds of millions and billions, it is difficult 
to appreciate the amount of work which is performed 
by the average unit of the railway plant. The follow- 
ing figures have, therefore, been prepared to show the 
average daily operation on each mile of railway line. 

Seven passenger trains and seven freight trains mov- 
ed over the average mile of railway line in the United 
States each day last year. In these seven freight trains 
were 325 freight cars, of which 205 were loaded and 
120 empty. In the loaded cars was freight weighing, 
roughly, 5,600 tons, while the total weight of the freight 
trains passing over this mile of line, including locomo- 
tives, cars and contents was 14,400 tons. The seven 
daily passenger trains which ran over this average mile 
included 46 passenger train cars and carried a total of 
416 passengers. 

The daily gross revenue earned by this average mile 
of railway line amounted to $72. The average direct op- 
erating expenses consumed 74 per cent of these total 
earnings, or $53 daily. Next, a total of $4 a day was 
paid by this average mile to local, state and national tax 
collectors. After the payment of certain other ex- 
penses, including rental charges for equipment and fa- 
cilities belonging to others, the average daily net earn- 
ings of this typical mile of railway line amounted to $13. 
This daily average net earning figure of $13 amounted 
in a year to a return of approximately 4.5 per cent on 
the average railway property investment per mile. 


Railway Officers and 
Public Relations 


Spey time ago an engineering society in an import- 
ant industrial center held a two-day special meeting 
of more than ordinary importance, to which a consid- 
erable number of prominent engineers were attracted 
from throughout the country. Two leaders in the rail- 
road field had prominent places on the program. The 
local engineers were greatly pleased with the success of 
the program and the large attendance at all of the ses- 
sions. One fact, however, was extremely noticeable and 
that was that in spite of the large number of engineers 
associated with the technical departments of the rail- 
roads having headquarters in the city, or in the near 
vicinity, hardly any of these men attended the meetings 
or backed up by their presence the two railroad officers 
m the program. One observer suggested that the per- 
formance was characteristic, because the technical men 
on the railroads are inclined to be more or less clannish 
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and do not bother to show any very great interest in the 
welfare of engineering societies, local or national. 
These facts are cited for what they may be worth. 
Obviously, in these days when railroad managements 
have so keen an appreciation for cultivating the good 
opinion and a sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
public, it behooves railroad officers in every department 
to do what they can to help make the right sort of im- 
pression upon the public. In the case in question the 
calibre of the men who were interested in putting over 
the program, and the interests that they represented, 
were such that it would seem that an unusual effort 
could well have been made to insure a spirit of cordial 
co-operation on the part of the technical men holding 
official positions with the railroads, particularly since 
some of the latter were men of national reputation. Is 
it a fact, as was suggested by one railroad executive, 
that “It is to be feared that some of the technical men 
on the railroads do not have an adequate conception of 
their responsibility for helping to develop the best pos- 
sible relations between the carriers and the public?” 


The New Haven 
Declares a Dividend 


Q* April 10 the New Haven will pay to the owners 
of its common stock a “special dividend” of one per 
cent. This will be the first dividend that the owners 
of this stock will have received for 14 years. It is not, 
however, the first dividend that the company has paid 
in this period, since on January 2 there was paid the 
initial quarterly dividend on the new 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock which was issued last year, the 
proceeds applied to the refunding of part of the indebt- 
edness owing to the government. The payment of the 
common dividend cannot, with propriety, be regarded as 
marking the culmination of the New Haven’s recovery. 

It is, rather, merely one more step—withal a most im- 
portant one—which the present management has been 
able to take in the direction of the restoration of the 
credit standing which was characteristic of this prop- 
erty prior to that time when the excessive ambition of 
the Mellon regime led to disaster and misfortune. The 
common dividend payment is called a special one and 
the directors were careful to give no indication of their 
future policies with reference to dividends. Culmi- 
nation of recovery will be attained when announcement 
can be made that the dividend has been put on a regular 
basis, which announcement, one trusts, the railroad will 
be able to make in the not too distant future. 

The New Haven officers must find considerable grati- 
fication in the fact that only as recently as 1923 there 
was fear that the company could not avoid receiver- 
ship. For a time in that year the common stock could 
have been bought for as low as nine or ten dollars a 
share. 

The road has come through a reorganization with- 
out recourse to the courts. It has done so by making 
its peace with its harshest creditor, Uncle Sam. 

Less than six months ago the New Haven was still 
indebted to the federal government for $87,000,000, on 
which it was paying 6 per cent interest. In the short 
space of less than half a year it has paid off or refund- 
ed this entire indebtedness, slightly more than half by 
means of the sale to its common stockholders of an is- 
sue of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock and the re- 
mainder by the substitution of indebtedness owing to the 
investing public at much lower rates of interest than 
the government found it necessary to exact. 
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New Shop Facilities 
Distinctive Features 


Lavout of Florida East Coast plant at St Augustine based 
on careful study of requirements 


MMEDIATELY to the west of the main line of 

the Florida East Coast at the northern limits of St. 

Augustine, Fla., lies the new general repair plant 
for the maintenance of locomotives and cars. This 
plant, located less than an hour’s run from the northern 
terminus of the road at Jacksonville, has been built to 
replace the old shops at St. Augustine, which became in- 
adequate and expensive to operate due to lack of fa- 
cilities for handling the modern power and rolling stock 
with which the road is now equipped, and which were 
not susceptible of modernization because of the physical 
limitations of the property upon which they were sit- 
uated. The new facilities are unique in the architec- 
tural treatment they have received which gives them an 
appearance decidedly in contrast with the average build- 
ings for this purpose. They are also the result of de- 
tailed studies of the requirements of this road, which 
are unusual in many respects. 

Conclusions as to the layout were reached only after 
an extensive analysis of requirements involving all of 
the factors affecting the output of these shops, such as 
the sizes, weights and number of locomotives to be re- 
paired, the annual mileage of locomotives and the sea- 
sonal mileage peaks, the relative machinery and boiler 
repairs as influenced by road conditions and the char- 
acter of water and the relation between engine and 


tender repairs. The conditions atfecting the output of 





cars included the number of cars of each type, the sea- 
sonal demand for service, elements of wear, the effect 
of climatic conditions causing corrosion, and the cycles 
for heavy and light repair and painting. 

To give due consideration to all these factors requir- 
ed a great deal of time; in fact the study was continued 
throughout an entire year before work on detail plans 
was undertaken. However, as a result of this investi- 
gation it is believed that a plant has been evolved which 
will insure a maximum of economy in operation. It 
was also responsible for a marked reduction in capital 
expenditures, because the layout finally adopted is far 
less extensive than that originally contemplated. 


Each Department Self-Contained 


The buildings and facilities were grouped so that each 
department will be self-contained as far as practicable 
and so that facilities common to all are located for the 
best combined service. Locomotives are received and 
delivered at the north end of the plant. Passenger 
equipment is handled from the south and freight equip- 
ment is worked through from the north to the south. 
The routing of the first two follows the “U” type ot 
progression and the latter, a straight line. 

Inasmuch as the “days in shop” for each unit, either 
locomotive or car, constitute the determining factor in 
establishing the size of the erecting shops for a given 





The Coach Repair and Paint Shop As Seen From the Transfer Table 
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capacity and the ’minimum days in shop” de- 
pend largly upon proper scheduling and balanc- 
ing departmental operation, careful considera- 
tion was given to the size of each department, 
and to proper and adequate tooling as well as 
the tool layout. Time studies were made of 
machine operation to determine the kind and 
number of machines for each department. 


Locomotive Shop Has Five Bays 


The locomotive shop is almost square in plan, 
consisting of five parallel bays having an aggre- 
gate width of 368 ft. and a length of 396 ft. 
At the south side is an erecting bay 80 ft. wide, 
equipped with a 200-ton four-hook, high-level 
gap crane and a 15-ton messenger crane at a 
lower level. North of this bay are four bays, 
each 72 ft. wide, which are used respectively as 
a wheel and truck bay, a light machine bay, a 
tender and manufacturing bay and a material 
bay. The tender and manufacturing bay is 
served by a 50-ton, four-hook gap crane and the 
other three by 15-ton messenger cranes. The 
runways for the crane in the wheel and truck 
bay extend through the west wall to serve a tire 
storage and setting yard and to unload and 
store boiler and tank plates. The runways for 
the crane in the material bay are also contin- 
uous with outside runways extending west 
across the entire shop yard, so that the crane 
may serve outside as well as inside material 
storage. 

The west end of the shop building is 
occupied by the boiler shop, the erecting and 
machine bays of the boiler shop corresponding 
to those of the machine and locomotive erection 
shop. The blacksmith shop occupies a wing, 
88 ft. wide, extending north a distance of 216 
ft. from the west side of the locomotive shop. 


The Routing of Locomotives 


The significance of this unique arrangement 
of the locomotive repair facilities will be ap- 
preciated from the following outline of the 
routing of engines and tenders in the course of 
repair operations. The outstanding feature of 
the plan is the fact that the locomotive storage 
yard is located north of the shop so that the 
engines must pass through the four auxiliary 
bays to reach the erecting bay over the incom- 
ing track and to leave the erecting bay over 
the outgoing track. Engines and tenders are 
uncoupled in the storage yard and the tenders 
are sent to the oil stations where the fuel oil 
is drained and returned to the storage nearby 
and the cisterns cleaned for repairs. 

The first “spot” for the locomotive on the in- 
coming track is in the light machine bay. This 
position is served with a stripping pit where all 
stripping is done preparatory to unwheeling. A 
well ventilated lye vat is located adjacent to the 
locomotive in this position. Facilities for the 
repair of parts removed here are located in the 
same bay and these parts are assembled in this 
bay at the final assembly position on the out- 
going track. 

After the initial stripping the engine is moved 
to a second “spot” in the erecting bay. When 
lifted from the wheels and trucks in this posi- 
tion, the boiler and frame are set on an erect- 
ing pit. Boilers, cut from the frames for heavy 
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work in the boiler shops, are handled by the same 
erecting bay crane to the boiler shop at the west end. 
The third “spot’’ is on the outgoing track in the erect- 





A Corner of the Wheel Shop 


ing bay where assembly begins. Wheels and trucks, 
when released on the incoming track, and after having 
been rolled to the adjacent wheel bay for repairs and 
box fittings, progress through that bay to the outgoing 
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locomotive shop under a continuous roof. It is equip- 
ped to supply oil and water to the tenders and is provid- 
ed with pits and monorail hoists. Here minor adjust- 
ments can be made when necessary during the time that 
the locomotive is being broken in. All movements made 
after the locomotive is set on the incoming track, are 
made by hauls or winches, no switching service being 
required. 

All departments for repairs and sub-assemblies are 
located relative to the sequence of their stripping and 
assembly. In addition to a careful selection of tools 
to balance all operations properly, certain desired equip- 
ment not commercially produced was designed and built 
especially to expedite machine operations and material 
movements. 

Coach Shop 

All passenger equipment is received at the south end 
of the coach shop. Cars are first spotted by a switch 
engine on the incoming track adjacent to the battery 
house where the batteries are removed. From this 
point all movements are made by car hauls. As the 
car enters the shop it is first spotted for stripping and 
cleaning. All trim removed is placed in specially de- 
signed containers or trailers, on which it is stored 
through the various processes of repairs or renovation, 
all successive stages being progressively in the direction 
toward the final position of the car where it is trimmed. 

When the trim is removed and the car is cleaned, the 
trucks are removed on a Whiting electric hoist; shop 
trucks are placed under it and it is placed in position 
for repairs. The car trucks are shifted to the machine 











Interior and Exterior of the Store House 


track and the wheeling spot. When the wheeling is 
done and shoes, wedges and binders are set, the engine 
moves to the final assembly “spot” on the outgoing 
track in the light machine bay which is also provided 
with an erecting pit. 

Repair schedules are made so that tenders entering 
the shop on the incoming track for the tender repair 
bay are dated to have repairs completed and meet the 
engine at the final assembly “spot” where they are cou- 
pled and final tests are made preparatory to movement 
to the fire-up shed. This shed is an extension to the 


and truck bay where repairs are made under a 15-ton, 


floor-operated Niles electric traveling crane. When re- 
pairs to trucks are completed they are tiered in storage 
in that bay until the car is ready for trucking. 
Because of climatic conditions the problems of cor- 
rosion and protective covering of steel cars must have 
the most careful attention. For this reason, a sand blast 
building has been provided where cars are thoroughly 
sand blasted and primed. They are then trucked to the 
paint shop for final painting and trimming. All trans- 
verse movement are made on a Nichols 100-ton elec- 
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tric transfer table; others are made with electric car 
hauls or winches. 

The bay in which trucks are repaired also provides 
space for machine tools required for trucks, foundation 
brake rigging and steel work on the cars. Pipe and tin 
shops are located along the west wall adjacent to the 
car hoist where stripping and assembling are done. The 
upholstering and cabinet shops are adjacent to the ma- 
chine bay but arranged so that their operation is inde- 
pendent of all other departments. 

Machine tools are supplemented with special equip- 
ment, including portable grinders, spring testers, a spray 
booth, a cushion washer, portable and stationary racks, 
trucks and trailers. The traveling crane and the mono- 
rail hoists used for sheet renewals are supplemented 
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two parallel tracks, for movement through the five spots 
where decking, sheathing, lining, roofing, doors, safety 
appliances and air brakes are applied. When repairs 
are completed in the last position, the cars pass into the 
paint shop for painting and stenciling, the paint shop 
being equipped with a heating and ventilating system to 
expedite drying. South of the paint shop is a track 
scale on which all cars are reweighed at the time they 
are picked up by the switch engine to be placed in ser- 
vice. 

In addition to the erecting positions the transverse 
bay provides space for the tools and fires necessary for 
forging, machining and fabrication of parts taken from 
trucks and frames for light repairs, thus supplementing 
the quantity production of repair parts handled in the 
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Floor Plan of the Coach Shop 


with an electric crane truck to handle inter-bay and lo- 
cal movements of material. 


Freight Car Shop 


The freight car shop is designed for the progressive 
movement of cars from inspection to reweighing. Cars 
are placed in the inspection and classification yard at 
the north end of the plant where they are inspected and 
marked for stripping. They are then set in the strip- 
ping shed in proper order, from which position they 
are moved forward through the shop by means of car 
hauls. The first spot in the shop is in a transverse bay, 
served by a 50-ton, four-hook gap crane. In this bay 


trucks are removed and repaired while renewals and 
repairs are completed on sills, frames, and draft gear. 
The car is then assembled on its trucks on one of the 


blacksmith shop. Sub-departments for handling pip- 
ing, air brakes, and roofing are located adjacent to as- 
sembly positions and electric and air tools are provided 
to replace hand work where they can be used to advan- 
tage. Gangs are organized to perform individual classes 
of work and cars and materials are moved to their posi- 
tions as the work progresses. 


Wheel Shop 


The wheel shop is designed to handle all mounting 
and demounting in through movements and the layout is 
planned for the shortest possible direct movement of 
axles and wheels. Specially designed labor-saving 
equipment is provided to supplement the axle lathes, 
boring mills, and presses. 

A brass foundry, housed in a building 120 ft. by 72 
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ft., produces all cast brass, including journal bearings, 
used on the system. It is equipped with modern fur- 
naces, molding machines, sand conditioners, a hand- 
operated traveling crane for pouring, a core oven, wet 
and dry tumblers, journal bearing borers, and lining 
furnaces. The layout provides for the direct move- 
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cilities are arranged to serve white and colored employ- 
ees separately. 


Power and Light Facilities 


Three-phase alternating current is delivered to the 


site at 66,000 volts and reduced through two transform- 
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Interior of the Coach Repair Shop 


ment from raw materials at the south end of the foun- 
dry to the finished materials at the north end. 


A Well Appointed Stores Department 


The stores department is located centrally and with 
adequate track facilities for the receipt of all materials 
and the loading of outbound cars for system distribu- 
tion. The building houses the offices of the depart- 
ment, materials for shop and roadway, and a depart- 
ment for oil and waste enclosed in fire walls, also a 
pattern storage enclosed in fire walls and equipment for 
mounting air brake and steam hose. All material de- 
liveries are handled by this department. A telephone 
system, roadways, locomotive cranes, an electric crane 
truck, a lift truck and tractors and trailers are provided 
to make the system of material handling complete. 

There are three service buildings containing lava- 
tories, toilet facilities and lockers, conveniently located 
for employees in the several departments. These are 
supplemented with the usual facilities, distributed ac- 
cording to requirements throughout the plant. All fa- 


a 


The Heavy Machinery of the Lecomotive Shop 


cr stations. The first station, iocated near the west 
property line, reduces it to 2300 volts. The secondaries 
are carried through underground conduit to the second 
transformer bank outside of the power house where the 


voltage is reduced to 440 volts for power and 220-110 


volts for lighting. Current is tapped from the 2300- 
volt line for use in motors driving the two air compres- 
sors. 

All motors, except fractional hurse power motors 
taking current from lighting circuits, are designed for 
440- volt alternating current. 

The use of steam is limited to the usual demands 
for processing, no steam being used for heating. 
The boiler plant consists of two 150-hp. water-tube, 
oil-burning boilers with induced draft, soot blowers, 
draft regulators, carbon-dioxide recorders, and _ boiler 
feed, service and fire pumps. The engine room con- 
tains the distributing switchboard and one 1145-cu. ft. 
and one 2200-cu. ft. motor-driven air compressor. Pro- 
vision is made for the ultimate installation of two oil- 
electric generating sets. 
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Water Supply 


The water supply for the service system and fire pro- 
tection is obtained from deep wells, from which it flows 
under artesian pressure to an aerating pond to release 
sulphur gases. From the pond it flows by gravity 
through a cast iron pipe to a sump at the power house 
from which it is pumped to a 125,000-gal. service tank 
supported on a steel tower which is designed as a part 
of a building to house the general offices of the mechan- 
ical department. The water is highly impregnated with 
incrusting solids, making it unsatisfactory for boiler 
use. For this reason, it is advantageous to impound 
all roof drainage rain water. A cistern was therefore 
provided as a basement under a part of the store house 
to which this water is drained and from which it is ob- 
tained for boiler make-up in the power house. 

Fuel oil is used in locomotives, stationary boilers, 
furnaces and shop heaters. All oil is received at an oil- 
conditioning and storage plant located north of the lo- 
comotive shops, from which it is piped to the several 
points of consumption. 


Buildings of Unusual Design 


The prime requirements in the design of the buildings 
was fulfilled by self-supporting steel frames for the 
principle structures but the architectural treatment of 
walls, roofs, and other details received special consider- 
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tractor. The plant is now operated under the direction 
of F. S. Robbins, superintendent of motive power and 
machinery. 


Pooling of Passenger Trains 
By E. T. Dakin 


General Auditor, Northern Pacific 


Y pooling passenger train service between Port- 
land, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and also between 


St. Paul, Minn.,—Minneapolis and Duluth, 
Minn.,—Superior, Wis., the carriers involved are sav- 
ing more than half a million dollars a year. This sav- 
ing has been effected without sacrifice of revenue or 
impairing the service to the public. In fact the service 
has been improved. 

The original act to regulate commerce, passed in 
1887, made it unlawful for carriers to pool or divide 
among themselves any portion of their gross or net 
earnings. In 1920, this provision was amended so that 
now the Commission may authorize carriers to pool 
their tariff or earnings when in the interest of better 
service to the public or to effect economies in operation, 
and when competition will not be unduly restrained. 
Except in the cases referred to later, the Commission 
has been asked to authorize but one pooling arrange- 



































ation, it being particularly desired to combine with 
durability, low maintenance cost, and reasonable first ment (74 I..C. C. 444). 
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A Section Through the Five Bays of the Locomotive Shop 


cost, a pleasing appearance harmonizing with the setting 
and in keeping with other east coast developments. 

The result of this study led to the adoption of a 
Spanish type of architecture, using hollow tile walls 
covered with two coats of gunite and buff finish. The 
windows are of steel sash with arched heads. The roofs 
are of red cement interlocking tile. All floors in the 
shop buildings, except in the blacksmith shop, are of 
creosoted wood block on a concrete base. Ample nat- 
ural lighting is obtained through side wall glass areas 
and in the locomotive and coach shops, through well 
ventilated north light saw-tooth monitors. In the black- 
smith shop, store house, wheel shop and foundry, roof 
lighting and ventilation are obtained through butterfly 
monitors. The small amount of heat required is sup- 
plied by specially designed oil-burning, air-tube unit 
heaters supported between the columns to conserve floor 
space. 

The layout and design of the new plant was the re- 
sult of an extended study carried out under the direc- 
tion of H. N. Rodenbaugh, vice-president of the Florida 
ast Coast, by H. M. Brown, special assistant to the 
vice-president, and George A. Miller, superintendent of 
motive power, and his staff in co-operation with Battey 
and Kipp, Inc., consulting engineers, Chicago. The 
oundation Company, New York, was the general con- 





The Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific and the 
Great Northern applied for and were granted authority 
to pool their local and through train earnings between 
Portland and Seattle, the arrangement becoming effec- 
tive on April 1, 1925. On June 13, 1926, the Northern 
Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
established a passenger train pool for through business 
only, between St. Paul-Minneapolis and Duluth-Super- 
ior, which arrangement was modified in November, 
1927 to admit the Great Northern. 

The physical and operating conditions in_ these two 
territories differ somewhat. On the coast the Northern 
Pacific owns and maintains the property from just out- 
side Portland north to Tacoma, and the Union Pacific 
and the Great Northern enjoying running rights there- 
on as tenants; from Tacoma to Seattle, the Great 
Northern operates over Northern Pacific tracks, while 
the Union Pacific operates jointly with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. Between St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and Duluth- Superior the Northern Pacific, the Soo 
Line and the Great Northern own and operate thei1 
own properties. 

The purpose sought to be effected by the two pools 
were also different. On the coast, the three roads each 
operated two trains daily; this was sufficient to serve 
the public, but there was an insistent demand for faster 














service. Obviously none of the lines was willing for 
either of the others to run a fast train alone with the 
attendant traffic attraction, yet all realized the results of 
entering upon a fast service war in the face of the 
rapidly declining passenger business. Hence the execu- 
tives decided to take advantage of the law and pool the 
business. As a result, not only did the carriers avoid 
the expense of three additional fast trains, but they ac- 
tually discontinued one and effected a material saving 
in expenses; at the same time, by speeding up one 
train, service to the public was actually improved. 

3etween St. Paul-Minneapolis and Duluth-Superior 
the Northern Pacific, the Soo and the Great Northern 
operated a total of 10 trains each way daily; this was 
recognized as more service than the traffic warranted, 
yet obviously none of the roads was willing to reduce 
train service and lose business to its competitors. Hence 
again, resort was had to a pooling arrangement. The 
immediate result of the Northern Pacific-Soo pool in 
June, 1926, was the reduction of one train each way 
daily; when the Great Northern joined in November, 
1927, two more trains were discontinued. As a result, 
substantial economies have been effected, while at the 
same time service has in no way been impaired. 

In one respect, conditions in the two pool territories 
are alike. Hard surface highways parallel the railroad 
lines for the entire distances, and here, as elsewhere, 
the motor coaches and private automobiles have made 
serious inroads into passenger traffic, not only to and 
from intermediate points, but between the terminals. 

It might be interesting briefly to trace the terms and 
conditions agreed to by the members of these pools and 
which were found by the Commission in each case to be 
just and reasonable, as required by the law. In each 
case, as to revenues, the pool is treated as a fourth road, 
the accountants agreeing upon methods whereby each 
class of revenue is allocated to the pool territory. The 
Portland-Seattle pool plan contemplates that each mem- 
ber line shall share in the revenues earned by the pool 
trains in the same proportion as its own revenues bore 
to the total revenues of the three roads in the corres- 
ponding month of 1923, selected as a test period. The 
procedure between St. Paul-Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior is simpler in that each member participates in 
the pool passenger and baggage earnings on stated 
agreed percentages ; the division of the other revenues is 
based on test period relationship percentages established 
by the experience of the year preceding the pool. In 
both cases the collections made by each member in the 
first instance are adjusted in a monthly equalizing state- 
ment to the agreed or test period basis, by which each 
x * 
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member line receives the same proportion of current 
revenues as it would have earned independently. 

As to expenses, under the Portland-Seattle arrange- 
ment, the accountants agreed upon the items to be con- 
sidered as pool train costs and how they should be de- 
termined and allocated to the pool territory. The pro- 
portion of such items incurred by each company to the 
total expenses of the three roads in each month of 1923, 
established the test period ratios which are used to ad- 
just the expenses incurred by each member in the first 
instance during each month of the pool period. Sub- 
sequent experience has shown this plan to be not only 
cumbersome and expensive, but inequitable and it is 
now plain that where a pool results in the discontinu- 
ance of a train of only one member, as in this case, all 
that is necessary, so far as expenses are concerned, is 
for the savings thus effected by the pool to be divided 
equally among the pool members, each absorbing the 
costs of the pool trains it operates. 

Through the experience gained on the coast, the ex- 
pense division of the pool between St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and Duluth-Superior was made extremely simple. The 
pool accomplished the discontinuance of three trains, 
one by each member; each secures its share of the pool 
benefits by absorbing the savings of its own trains; 
each absorbs the costs, without adjustment, of the pool 
trains operated by it, which is fair inasmuch as each 
secures its pre-pool proportion of revenues. When a 
special or extra section of a pool train is operated under 
the Portland-Seattle pool, the expense is recorded and 
charged to the pool; in the other pool, the line haul 
member receives a flat stated allowance. 

It is strange that carriers have not availed themselves 
more freely of the opportunity to pool and thus mini- 
mize the expense incident to duplicate train service. 
Duplication of fixed improvements and of switching, 
with the attendant carrying, maintenance and operation 
costs, are in large measure avoided by carriers all over 
the country by joint facility arrangements, and there is 
no essential difference between the joint use of fixed 
property and a joint interest in train service. In either 
case (assuming the pools are operatel along lines sim- 
ilar to those described) each carrier receives the same 
revenues as it would under independent operation, yet 
shares in the substantial savings. When one considers 
that operating expenses (not to mention other costs) 
consume a large percentage of passenger train earnings 
(on some roads over 100 per cent), the pooling pro- 
vision of the law seems to offer one measure of relief. 
Further, it is possible that where duplication of freight 
service exists, costs may similarly be reduced. 


* * 
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A Club Car on the Buenos Aires Southern 
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Overhead Construction on the 


Great Northern 


Contact system as installed on curves 1s application of the 
Jorstad formula for inclined catenary 


By A. M. Wright 


General Engineering Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HE original electrification on the Great Northern 

through its 234-mile Cascade tunnel in Washing- 

ton has been extended westward to Skykomish, 
Wash., a distance of approximately 23 miles. The 6,600 
volt, three-phase system has been replaced by an 11,000- 
volt, single-phase system with overhead catenary con- 
tact system. 

The success of the contact system used on the new 
installation, which is demonstrated by smooth current 
collection, limited wear on the pantagraph strips, and 
continued alignment of the contact wire, must in a 
large measure be attributed to the inherent qualities of 
the inclined catenary and to the accuracy of the mathe- 
matical analysis upon which the design here used was 
based. 

There is a great deal of curvature in the track be- 
tween Skykomish and Cascade tunnel, much of it being 
of ten degrees. Because of this, inclined catenary was 
chosen as being the most suitable type of overhead con- 
struction. A single 0000 cadmium bronze contact wire 
is used everywhere on the main track, and is supported 
by a single messenger cable. The messenger, however, 
is not uniform throughout. At Tonga and at Scenic 
the track makes almost complete loops. Advantage was 
taken of this condition to gain a saving in messenger 
cable. 

Where the two sides of each loop are closest 
together, at the entrance to the loop a conductor con- 
nects the catenary on one side of the loop to the cate- 
nary on the other side. This arrangement permits the 
trolley in the loop to be fed from either direction and 
thus the conductivity of the messenger used in the loops 
does not need to be as great as that of the messenger 
on other sections of the line. The messenger around 
the loops is 0000 stranded bronze and elsewhere it is 
a 19-strand cable consisting of twelve strands of No. 
7 copper and seven strands of No. 7 bronze or Copper- 
weld. 

In the yard at Skykomish the messenger cable 


line is carried on the wooden poles supporting the con- 
tact system. At the present time, however, only one 
circuit is in use. 




















Bracket Arm Construction on Curved Track 


A single circuit operating at 4400 volts is also in- 
stalled on the same poles. Bracket arms are considered 
standard, but as the transmission line is always car- 


Wrres anp Casies Usep 


Size of Wire........ 19/7 19/7 0000 0000 % inch 000 
Composition ........ 12 Strands Copper, 12 Strands Copper, ‘“‘Hitenso” Contact Cadmium Bronze High Strength ‘“‘Hitenso” _ Contact 
Strands High 7 Strands Hiten- Wire Solid Stranded Bronze Stranded Wire Solid 
Strength Bronze sile Copperweld 
Per Cent Conductivity 
Pure Copper....... 63 74 58 55 14 55 
Weight per foot (Ib.) 1,221 1.180 .641 .6533 .338 .509 
Breaking Stress (Ib.) 23.000 25,500 11,600 12,460 10,800 9,500 
eT pele en ere Main Messenger oy .~" ~ ame Main Contact Wire Messenger Cable Yard Messenger Yard Contact Wire 
Cable Cable 
Normal Tension (Ib.) 4,700 4,700 2,500 2,500 1,280 2,000 
e The transmission line uses size 0000 hard drawn copper conductors. 


is of stranded bronze & in. in diameter. This same _ ried on the south side of the track, cross spans are nec- 


size messenger is used on sidings, also. 
A double circuit 44,000-volt single-phase transmission 
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essary where the curves are convex to the north. On 
tangent track the standard span length is 150 ft. On 
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curves, however, this span length is shortened, partly 
ym account of the heavy loads encountered in the 
winter time, but chiefly because the middle ordinate 
of the contact wire on a sharp curve and with a long 
span would be excessive. The increased tension of the 
cables, due to low temperature, together with the heavy 
snow loading which is a characteristic of this region, 
would cause the curve pull to become excessive if long 
spans were used. All poles are guyed on curves with 


5g-in. steel strand, and the guys are anchored in spe- 
K $'62----—-o1¢-—------ 66*--------. > 
M11. | Min. 
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Construction on Curves in Tunnels 


cially made reinforced concrete anchors. On tangent 
track the poles are not guyed, but the butts are buried 
a sufficient depth to prevent any possibility of overturn- 
ing. The bracket arms for supporting the catenary are 
made of two galvanized angle irons, set back to back, 
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Ample insulation was provided in the contact line, 
as this was considered a reliable form of insurance 
against the possibility of breakdown, due to soot and 
dirt being deposited on the insulators. Three discs in 
series were used as a suspension insulator, having a 
trade voltage rating of 60,000 volts; the pin type in- 
sulators used on the contact line have a trade voltage 
rating of 45,000 volts. This liberal insulation has been 
amply justified, particularly in snow sheds and tunnels, 
where steam locomotives are allowed to “smoke 
through.” Here such deposits of carbon and grease are 
found that very frequent cleaning of insulators would 
be necessary if less insulation were used. Also, in the 
snowsheds, much dirt is washed through onto the con- 
tact lines by melting snow in the springtime. 


Overhead in Snowsheds and Tunnels 


There are about six miles of snowsheds on the elec- 
trified section of the Great Northern in which the 
standard inclined catenary is used, the insulator sup- 
ports being fastened to the roof of the snowshed. These 
sheds are very substantially built and are not affected by 
the additional stresses due to the contact line tensions. 
The construction adopted in the tunnels, which are on 
curved track, is worthy of mention. An illustration 
shows a cross section of the Martin Creek tunnel, which 
is on a ten degree curve. Two sets of insulators, each 
composed of four discs in series, are mounted, one on 
either side of the tunnel roof. These are connected by 
a strand under a tension of about 500 Ib. The messen- 
ger is clamped to this strand at the proper distance from 
the center line of the track, and the contact wire is 
“pulled off” to its correct position by a rod which is 
also fastened to the cross strand. To prevent the con- 





Front and Rear of 70-Car Train Descending 2.2 Per Cent Grade with Regeneration Through Horseshoe Curve Tunnel 
at Martins Creek 


and tied to the pole by means of a %-in. steel tension 
rod. 

For a given weight this double angle bracket arm 
is stronger than a T-arm. On tangent track the cate- 
nary is supported on a pin type insulator, and on curv- 
ed track suspension insulators are used. The bracket 
arm is suitable for either type of insulator. 





tact wire from rising due to the uplift of this pull-off 
rod, a strut is fastened between the cross strand and th 
contact wire. There is sufficient flexibility in the cross 
strand to prevent trouble from a hard spot and the point 
of support. The Martin Creek tunnel is more than 
1600 ft. long on a 10 degree curve and has only 18 
attachments similar to that illustrated. 
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Special type insulators are used in the Cascade tunnel. 
The lower disc is a standard suspension unit, and is 
added to provide additional creepage distance and high- 
er fashover voltage, as well as to provide some flexi- 
bility in the longitudinal direction. These insulators 
are spaced 50 ft. apart, thus giviig a small sag in the 
messenger, which is a %-in. cable. The 0000 contact 
wire is clipped to the messenger at the quarter points 
of each span, giving a contact wire supported every 
25 ft. 

The tension in the contact line was made as high as 
was considered allowable, considering the increase in 
tension during cold weather. A normal tension of 2500 
Ib. at 60 deg. F. was choosen for the 0000 contact wire, 
and the messenger tension was ihen determined from 
the relation for inclined catenary: 

r:T =~W :W * 

c 


m m 


Cc 
Thus a normal tension of 4700 Ib. was arrived at for 
the messenger cable. On sharp curves the angle be- 
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steel cable. The cross spans consist of a cross catenary 
and a cross steady wire, there being vertical droppers 
between the cross catenary and steady wire. In most 
cases the messenger cable is clamped directly to the 
steady wire, the insulation being placed in the cross 
span wires rather than between the contact system and 
the cross span. 


The hangers on the main line are of two types, name- 
ly, the loop type which is used on tangent track; and the 
inclined type, which is used on curves. The loop hang- 
ers are clipped to the contact wire and are suspended 
from the messenger by means of a loop. No sleeve is 
used to protect the messenger from wear by arcing, but 
in every span there is a jumper cable connecting the 
messenger to the contact wire. The mechanical wear 
due to movement of the hangers will be negligible. The 
inclined hangers consist of a 3-in. rod which is clamped 
to the messenger at one end, and to the contact wire at 
the other. No current-carrying jumpers are used on 





























View of Skykomish Yard Showing Span Construction 


tween the hangers and the horizontal plane is rather 
acute, so a pull-off yoke is used at each pole on curves 
greater than four degrees. Thus, on a curve of ten de- 
grees, the contact wire is carried around the curve in 
a series of arcs of four-degree curvature, the difference 
between the four degrees and the ten degrees being 
taken up by the pull-off. 

On sidings, inclined catenary is used because in most 
cases the siding consists of a long passing track where 
inclined catenary can be installed as readily as on the 
main track. In the yards at Skykomish, Tye and Cas- 
cade tunnel, however, chord construction is used. 
Simple catenary (i. e., a single messenger supporting a 
single contact wire) is used in the yards as well as on 
the main line, and “loop” type tangent hangers are used 
to support the contact wire. At turnouts, spreaders are 
used to maintain the correct distance between the con- 
tact wires and the contact wires are not crossed at any 
point. The catenary is suspended from cross-spans of 


O. M. Jorstad, 





* Transactions A.I.E.E., June, 1927, “Standardized 
Catenary Design.” 


curves, as the inclined hangers are capable of carrying 
all the current required from the messenger to the con- 
tact wire. These hangers are arranged so as to main- 
tain the correct inclination between the messenger and 
the contact line. All the lengths and angles were cal- 
culated previous to erection by the aid of a chart. The 
length, angles, and spacings of all hangers used on this 
electrification were specified beforehand, and the hang- 
ers were installed in accordance with this information. 


Design Requirements 


All catenary systems should be completely designed, 
and special work taken into account before erection is 
begun. The compilation of tables giving accurate in- 
formation regarding offsets and clearances will greatiy 
reduce field work and the labor of erection. It will al- 
so insure that the catenary will be aligned to the re- 
quired degree of accuracy with a minimum of subse- 
quent adjustments. With inclined catenary, due to the 
limited experience of most linemen, it is éspecially im- 
portant that the geometry of the system be accurately 
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worked out and the results written down in the form 
of tables for field use. 

When the poles, bracket arms and insulators have 
been located in accordance with these tables, the erec- 
tion forces must “sag” the messenger cable until the cor- 
rect no-load tension is obtained. Once this tension is 
secured all that is necessary is to clip in the contact 
wire, since the mechanical laws on which inclined cate- 
nary depends require that the system take the proper 
shape when the specified tension is applied to the wires, 
and when the lengths of the hangers erected agree with 
the design calculations. 

Due to the curve pull of the contact wire, there is a 
“horizontal sag” in the messenger cable of any inclined 
catenary system. This means that for a given messen- 
ger tension, there is somewhat more wire in a 150-foot 
span on a curve than in a 150-foot span on tangent 
track. In erecting the unloaded messenger, therefore, 
provision must be made for this extra wire. This pro- 
vision could be made by the separate “no-load” sagging 
of each individual span, but the work necessitated by 
this procedure, where flexible bracket arms and cross 
spans are used, would be excessive. A method was de- 
vised, therefore, so that the no-load tension was the 
same on all parts of the system for a given tempera- 
ture. The point of support on curved track was set a 
little to the outside of the curve, thus making the span 
a little longer on curves than on tangent. The required 
offset was calculated by considering three factors ; first 
the increase in tension of the messenger due to loading 
it with the contact wire; second, its elastic increase in 
length due to this loading; and third, its decrease in 
length and tension due to being moved afterwards into 
its correct position. This information was embodied in 
a set of curves showing the offset required for different 
span lengths and curves, and the catenary was erected 
in accordance with these data. 

In conformity to modern practice, the catenary cable 
was placed on rollers, or sheaves, during the process of 
stringing, and when the correct “no load sag” had been 
obtained, the messenger cable was clamped to the in- 
sulator string, and on curves the insulator string was 
moved into its correct position. Then, when the con- 
tact wire was hung from the messenger, the catenary 
automatically took its correct position. The main mes- 
senger cable was delivered in lengths to suit particular 
locations. A typical reel holds about 7,000 ft. of cable. 
There were generally two reels between air sections, 
where provision was made to anchor the contact wires. 
It was found practicable to sag 7,000 ft. of catenary 
wire with adjustments from one end only. If there 
were less curvature, and if larger sheaves were used, 
it might be possible to sag 14,000 ft., making adjust- 
ments from one end. 

One factor which undoubtedly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the system was the accurate and conscientious 
manner in which the erection contractor installed the 
system. The more important fittings, such as hangers, 
both tangent and inclined, pull-off yokes, spreaders, and 
special tunnel attachments, together with the insulators 
are also giving excellent performance and have con- 
tributed a great deal to the success of this simplified 
catenary system. 


Coronet Sir Joun W. Prince, C. B., chief inspecting officer 
of railways for the British Ministry of Transport, is the chair- 
man of a committee which has been appointed to review the 
electric propulsion standards recommended, in 1921, by an ad- 
visory committee which reported in that year. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 





Experiments with Radio 


HE experiments which the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
making with radio apparatus for communicating 
from caboose to locomotive on long freight trains, 
reported in the Railway Age of February 4, page 33, 
are being continued with a view to overcoming some 
of the difficulties that have been encountered. The ex- 
periments, however, have already shown the advantages 
of this means of communication so clearly that the 
trainmen, knowing on what trains the experiments are 
to be made, seek to have themselves assigned to those 
trains. 
G. W. Bebout, electrical engineer of the road, sets 
forth the satisfactory results already attained as fol- 
lows: 


Saves Coal, Avoids Delays 


1—From two to three tons of coal saved on a trip 
by shortening the time of trips of Engine No. 2339. 
This would also result in reduction of fuel consumed on 
other engines, through the better operation of this train. 

2—In event of train separating en route, the crews 
are advised of the exact nature of the trouble in a few 
minutes, have the trouble corrected, and be gone before 
a man could walk the length of the train. This has oc- 
curred with result of very small delay to the movement 
of the train. 


Replaces Hand Signals 


3—When the flagmen are called in, time is saved by 
notifying the engine crew when the flagman arrives at 
the caboose. This has resulted in speeding up the move- 
ment of the train, also has stopped leaving the flagman 
behind, which occurred occasionally. 

4—When waiting to meet other trains, crossings must 
be opened. The engineman is told by radio to back up 
to permit the crossing to be cut, then to proceed and 
stop; also to make movements for reconnecting the 
train, test air brakes, and proceed, saving time that 
would be lost by the brakeman walking considerable 
distance. 


Useful When Brakes Are Defective 


5—When stuck brakes are noticed, the engineman is 
notified by radio, and the train speed reduced to per- 
mit the front brakeman to get off and correct the trou- 
ble, and the train proceeds. The brakeman then rides 
the caboose until the next stop. 

6—A car having a defective brake apparatus had to 
be taken out of the middle of the train. This situation 
was handled by radio communication. The car was 
set out, the cars recoupled, brakes tested and train mov- 
ed in a few minutes. Otherwise at least half an hour 
would have been consumed in this operation. 


Accurate Stops in Sidings 


7—On entering sidings, the engineman is advised the 
relative position of the caboose to the switch, so he 
knows how far to move; also advised when the switch 
is closed and the rear brakeman has reached the caboose 
so he can proceed. The same procedure applies when 
leaving the siding, thus saving considerable time. 

8—Dense fogs prevail along the river at certain peri- 
ods of the year, when it is impossible to see signals be- 
ing given by the trainmen, in which event the radio 
equipment is valuable in handling trains. This is also 
true in heavy snow storms. 
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Train-Muiles and Train-Hours Decrease 


Savings from higher freight train-speeds and decreased 


train-hours estimated at $84,000,000 annually 


the Class I railroads for the period from 1911 to 
1926 was compared with the expansion of the fa- 
cilities devoted to the service of handling that traffic. 
The comparison was effected by charting percentage 
ratios based on the figures for the year ended June 30, 
1913, as 100. It developed that the increase in invest- 
ment in road and equipment since 1913 had been such a: 
the end of 1926 as to exceed the percentage of increase 
in the same period in revenue ton-miles, even though 
the volume of freight traffic for the year broke all pre- 
vious records of freight traffic volume. 
In the effort to determine the classes of facilities in 
which the more substantial expansion had taken place, 
it was shown that there had 


| N a preceding article the growth of the traffic of 


1920 Taken as Base Year 


Whereas, in the first part of the article percentage 
comparisons were made for the years 1911 to 1926, using 
the year ended June 30, 1913, as the base year, in this ar- 
ticle the comparisons will be made for the years 1920 
to 1927, using 1920 as the base year. The data are the 
operating statistics reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on its monthly O. S. or operating statistics 
forms and are only available beginning with the year 
1920. The figures for the full years to 1926 will be 
shown as percentages of the figures for the full year 
1920 and the curves will then be projected into 1927 
by expressing the figures for the first 10 months of 1926 





been practically no increase in 
1920 192! 
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miles of railroad line, although 
there had been a fairly sub- 
stantial increase in miles of 
second and other multiple | 





track. It further appeared 120 
that the greatest percentage 
increase shown by any of the | 
groups of facilities analyzed 
had taken place in the mile- 10 
age of automatic block sig- 
nals. It was shown that only 
a small increase had taken 
place in the number of either 




















cars or locomotives, although 
increased size of the equip- 
ment units had effected some ., 
increase in the aggregate | 
tractive force of locomotives. 90} __\ \s,__. 
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power in the last three or 70 
four years. It was shown 1920 192! 
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that the increase in the rev- 
enue freight train-load had 
been such as to make it 
possible to handle the grow- 
ing traffic of succeeding peak 
years without increase in the number of freight train- 
miles. Thus, it was pointed out that the number of 
treight-train miles in each of the peak years since 1913 
was about the same as in 1913. In 1926, which is the 
latest and most outstanding example of this condition, 
although the revenue ton-miles were 49 per cent greater 
than in 1913 the train-miles proved to be 3 per cent less. 

In the present article the attempt will be made to 
evaluate the increased utilization of motive power in 
somewhat greater detail. Further attention will be 


given to the carriers’ ability to handle a greater traf- 
fic with the same or fewer train-miles, but beyond that 
a new and equally important consideration will be add- 
- ; namely, the remarkable decrease in the freight train- 
1ours. 
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Chart 4—Comparison of Trend of Ton-Miles, Train-Miles, Train-Hours and Fuel Con- 
sumption, Class I Railroads, 1920 to 1927—Presented in Percentage of 1920 
Figures—Train-Miles Show No Increase While Train-Hours Show 


Substantial Decrease 


and 1927 in percentage of the figures for the first 10 
months of 1920. 

Chart 4 compares the curves of net ton-miles, gross 
ton-miles, train-miles, fuel consumption and freight 
train-hours, and is the most important chart of the five 
that will be shown. Using the figures for the complete 
year 1926, it shows an increase over 1920 of 9 per cent 
in net ton-miles, and an increase of 20 per cent in gross 
ton-miles. It appears, however, that this increase in 
train-miles, the increase in net and gross train-load 
(shown in more detail in Charts 6 and 7) being suffi- 
cient to accomplish this desirable result. As against 
this is the substantial decrease in freight train-hours, 
this decrease in 1926 under 1920 amounting to no less 
than 14.6 per cent. Putting these details together means 
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that in 1926 as compared with 1920, the carriers moved 
20 per cent more gross ton-miles, or 9 per cent more net 
ton-miles, with the same number of freight train-miles 
but with 14.6 per cent less freight train-hours. It will 
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Chart 5—Increase in Train-Speed with No Increase in Train- 
Miles Has Resulted in Substantial Decrease in Train 
Hours. Figures Presented in Percentages of 
1920 as 100. 


also be observed that the increased traffic was handled 
with 6 per cent less fuel. 


Train-hour Saving Made With Larger Train-loads 


Charts 5, 6 and 7 develop these details further. Charts 
6 and 7 show that the increase in the net tons per train 
or in the gross tons per train were in exactly the same 
percentage proportion as the increase in net and gross 
ton-miles, respectively. The decrease in train-hours is 
explained by the increase in the train-speed or miles per 
train-hour, the percentage of which, in 1926 over 1920, 
was 16 per cent. Curves of gross ton-miles per train 
hour and of net ton-miles per train-hour are shown on 
Chart 8. It appears that they have shown very substan- 
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Chart 6—Showing How Increase in Gross Train-Load Has 
Kept Pace With Increase in Gross Ton-Miles 
Since 1920. 


tial improvement which has been the resultant of the 
train-load and of the train speed. 
One of the more important trends in railroad opera- 
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tion at the present time has been in the direction of 
higher freight train-speed. This is supposed to be de- 
sirable provided it can be effected without loss of train- 
load. Two important means are available to secure the 
desired result. One is the modern locomotive of the 
latest design, the character of which embodies a large 
increase in horse-power capacity, which accompanied 
by an increase in starting power enables a locomotive 
to haul heavier tonnage at higher speeds. The other 
method is automatic signals, with respect to which the 
effort is directed towards assisting in keeping the train 
in motion by avoiding or eliminating unnecessary de- 
lay. In either case, the requirements of efficiency de- 
mand that there be no reduction in the train loading. 
Inasmuch as there was a substantial increase in the av- 
erage train-load in 1926 as compared with 1920, or in 
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Chart 7—Comparing the Increase in Net Train-Load and 
Net Ton-Miles 


1927 compared with 1926, it is apparent that the in- 
crease in speed or in ton-miles per train-hour has been 
secured without loss from the standpoint of loading. 
The average speed of freight trains in the year 1926 
was 11.9 miles per hour which compared with an aver- 
age speed in 1920 of 10.3. The average for the first 
ten months of 1926 was 12 miles an hour, or a trifle 
over the average for the full year, but in the first ten 
months of 1927 there was a further increase to 12.3, 
this increase having been accompanied by a further in- 
crease in both the average gross and net train-load. 


The Value of Saved Train-Hours 


It is interesting to analyze the effect of this increase 
in speed from the standpoint of the reduction in the op- 
erating expenses of the railroads. If comparison is 
made as between 1926 and 1920, one can start with the 
fact that, while the traffic in 1926 was greater, the train- 
miles, due to the increase in train-load, were the same. 
The total of freight train-hours in 1920 was 61,500,864. 
The total in 1926 was 53,064,819. This was, as above 
noted, a reduction of 13.6 per cent, or in actual figures 
—8,436,045 freight train-hours. In other words, if 
there had been no increase in the freight train speed it 
would have required this number more freight train- 
hours to move the heavier freight trains of 1926 than 
actually were required. 

Admittedly there are limitations in expressing this 
saving in dollars and cents. However, elaborate stud- 
ies have been made to determine the cost of an hour 
of freight train delay. These were made by the Com- 
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mittee on Economics of Railway Signaling of the Sig- 
nal Section, A. R. A., and were included in a report 
made at the March convention in 1924 which was ab- 
stracted in the Railway Age of April 12, 1924. The 
committee secured its data from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s reports of freight and passenger 
train service unit costs. On the basis of the figures for 
the year 1922, it determined that to effect an increase 
in the average speed from 11.1 miles per train-hour to 
12.5 miles on a 125-mile division, with the average con- 
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Chart 8—Showing How Increased Train-Load Combined 
with Increased Train-Speed Has Effected Marked 
Increases in Gross Ton-Miles per Train-Hour 
and in Net Ton-Miles per Train-Hour in 
Period 1920 to 1927. 


ditions of train-load and costs such as ruled for the 
roads as a whole in 1922, would result in a saving of 
1% hours or $26.34. This, the committee pointed out, 
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represented a saving of $21.07, for each hour’s delay 
saved by the speeding up of operation. 


Estimated Dollar Savings 


Unfortunately, this particular method cannot be fol- 
lowed in determining savings on the basis of the 1926 
level of costs, for the reason that the unit cost report 
was discontinued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at the end of 1924. It would, however, seem suf- 
ficiently conservative to suggest that an hour of freight 
train delay might be worth on the present basis of 
costs, say, about $15. Even if a figure as low as $10 
were taken as representing the value of the train-hours 
saved in 1926 as compared with 1920, the total saving 
would equal 8,436,045 times $10 or in excess of $84,- 
000,000. This amount is equivalent to 3.8 per cent of 
the actual transportation expenses in 1926. The ratio 
of transportation expenses to total operating revenues 
for the year was 34.3 per cent. Had the saving of 
train-hours not been made and figuring the value of 
the saved train-hours at only $10 each, the transporta- 
tion ratio would have been 35.6 per cent. It 1s also 
worth noting that the $84,000,000 would have repre- 
sented a return of 6 per cent on an investment of no 
less than $1,400,000,000, the size of which figure is in- 
dicated by the fact that it approximates double the 
amount of additions and betterments that actually were 
made by the carriers in 1926. 


Conclusion 


Irrespective of the dollars and cents figures, it ap- 
pears that one of the most important phases of the 
improved operation of the carriers in the past four or 
five years has been the manner in which, as a result of 
the improved operation made possible by signals, by 
modern locomotives, or other means, they have increas- 
ed the speed of their freight trains without loss of 
average train-load and the manner in which the increase 
in speed has been translated into substantial reductions 
in freight train-hours. The value of the money savings 
attains its chief usefulness in pointing out the merit of 
the present program. To attain their greatest value the 
calculations of the money savings should preferably be 
made on the basis of the conditions on particular oper- 
ating districts or divisions. 


* * 





Exterior View and Operator’s Cab of Electric Locomotive Built in Japan 


Two locomotives of the type shown were built by the Kawasaki Dock Yard Company, Kobe, Japan, for the Odawara wre Company for operation 


between Odawara and Tokyo, a distance of about 50 miles. 


The locomotives weigh 40 tons, and operate from a 1500-volt, 


c, trolley. They are 


‘quipped with four, 150 HP., 750-volt motors, gear drive, 38-in. wheels, type 14 EL Westinghouse air brakes, two motor driven air compressors, and a 


motor generator set for lighting and control circuits. 


They are designed to haul a 200-ton train, on a 2.5 per cent grade at 15 miles an hour. 
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One of the New Have ?, Three-Cylinder Locomotiv:« 


s Which Develop a Tractive Force of 71,000 Ib. 


New Haven Acquires Ten Three- 
Cylinder Locomotives 


Engines of 4-8-2 type equipped with McClellon fireboxes, 


Bean smokeboxes and cast steel cylinders 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford has re- 
ceived from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany ten three-cylinder, 4-8-2 type, locomotives, 

designed for hauling heavy trains at high speed. 
These locomotives are unusual in that they are equip- 
ped with the McClellon water tube firebox, the Bean 
one-piece smokebox and cast steel cylinders. 

The diameter and stroke of the cylinders is 22 in. 
by 30 in. with a boiler pressure of 265 lb., a driving 
wheel diameter of 69 in. and a weight on the drivers 
of 260,000 Ib., these locomotives will develop a tractive 
force at 85 per cent cut-off, of 71,000 lb. They carry 
the highest boiler pressure and develop the greatest 
tractive force of any locomotive on the New Haven. 

Increasing demand for expeditious handling of traffic 
on the New Haven has made greater speed in the move- 
ment of its freight essential. The new locomotives 
were designed to meet these conditions. They will 
pull, at passenger train speed, 100 loaded cars weighing 
5,000 tons. It is planned to use this power in fast 
freight service between Maybrook, N. Y.—-the New 
Haven’s western gateway—and Boston, Mass., the long- 
est freight train run in New England, a distance of 275 
miles. The new power will replace the locomotives 
which have handled these runs for several years. 


Changes Made in the McClellon Boiler 


The locomotives are equipped with McClellon boilers, 
a general description of which was published on page 
575, in the March 6, 1926, issue of the Railway Age. 
Modifications have been made, however, in these 
boilers over existing engines. The back tube sheet is 
made in two sections. The outer section consists of a 
ring flanged into the water side connecting to the 
third shell course, with an opening at the top flanged 
toward the fire side to receive the firebox drums. This 
construction is the same as on the previous engines 
of this type. However, instead of the tube section be- 


ing integral as on the previous locomotives it is made 
in a separate piece, and joined to the outer ring by a 
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riveted joint, its flange being turned toward the fire 
side. No braces are used in the back tube sheet. This 
form of construction will, it is believed, provide for 
the necessary flexibility between the tube section and 
the barrel of the boiler, and also greatly facilitate the 
renewal of the back tube sheet. 

Additional circulation has been provided for be- 
tween the hollow mud ring and the barrel, through two 




















The Front End with Its Various Brackets Is Cast in One 
Piece 
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circulating pipes extending from each front end of the 
mud ring, and connecting to the barrel just ahead of 
the back tube sheet. These additional circulating pipes 


are to improve the circulation. 
A change has been made in the method of lagging 
the firebox. 


Ascoloy steel sheets are applied next to 








The Bean Smokebox, a One Piece Casting, is Designed to 
Eliminate Air Leaks 


the tubes from the drums to the mud ring, completely 
sealing the firebox. The lagging is applied outside of 
the Ascoloy sheets and a jacket outside of the lagging. 


Other Changes in the Locomotives 


Outside of the boiler the principal modifications over 
the previous engines are in the use of cast steel cylin- 
ders and the Bean cast steel smokebox. The steel 
cylinders have effected a saving in weight of approxi- 
mately 6,000 Ib. The Bean smokebox, which was des- 


Thermofelt 2" Thick alom 
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cribed on page 149 in the July 27, 1927, issue of the 
Railway Age, is designed to eliminate air leaks in the 
front end and to facilitate the application and removal 
of front end netting and deflector plates. Instead of 
being made of rolled steel plates, shapes, etc., it is cast 
in one piece, thereby giving simplicity and strength, 
also absence of air leaks so detrimental to fuel 
economy. The smokebox also includes lugs at the front 
and back which are tightly fitted to flanges on the 
cylinder which is, in turn, further locked to the smoke- 
box by similar flanges and keys welded in place. This 
scheme insures positive and constant alinement of the 
frames and the maintenance of the correct position of 
wheels, axles, boxes, guides, valve motion, etc., thus 
tending to reduce maintenance costs. 

Instead of the usual angles that are bolted to the 
inside of the smokebox, with the bolt holes causing 
air leaks, the small integral lips will receive the inter- 
locking front end arrangement, which can be applied 
and removed in about one-third of the time needed 
for the removal of the older arrangement. 

The running gear follows the previous locomotives 
of this type, the New Haven’s standard being used 
wherever possible. The Commonwealth engine truck is 
used, the engine truck boxes being provided with the 
removal type of hub liner. The front drivers are pro- 
vided with lateral motion boxes. The outside main 
rods connect the No. 4 and the inside main rod to the 
No. 3 wheels. The main rods have solid front end 
bushings and floating back end bushings. The side 
rods have floating bushings in the middle connection in 
accordance with the New Haven’s standard. All pin 
connections in the spring rigging and brake rigging are 
fitted with case hardened bushings. The Common- 
wealth delta type trailing trucks are used, with floating 
hub liners at the trailer wheels. 

Care has been taken with the piping and back head 


top and build up ro uniform 
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A Cross-Section of the Firebox and Some of the Details 
Showing How the Lagging is Applied 


the side of the tank provides access to the engine com- 
partment for inspection and repairs. 

The tenders are of the rectangular type, having a 
capacity of 18 tons of coal and 16,000 gallons of water. 
They are carried on Commonwealth six-wheel trucks, 
fitted with the clasp brakes 

Details of dimensions, weights and proportions are 
given in the table. 


Table of Dimensions, Weights and Proportions of the New 
Haven 4-8-2 Type Locomotives 


DE - on dictceuhubhstesiadedanhaleawaveawens New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford 
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Acme Photo 
The “Maid of Astolat” of the Southern (England) with 
Deflectors Applied to Force Smoke Upward When 
Locomotive Is in Motion 














OTWITHSTANDING a decrease of nearly a 

million and a half dollars in its total operating 

revenues, the Central of New Jersey has report- 
ed for the year 1927 net income after interest and other 
charges about $1,100,000 greater than it reported in 
1926. The 1927 net income totaled $5,472,604 and was 
equivalent to $19.94 per share of the company’s out- 
standing capital stock. This compared with net income 
in 1926 of $4,368,760 or $15.92 per share, and with the 
1925 net income of $3,596,117, or $13.11 per share. The 
company pays 12 per cent dividends. 

The Central of New Jersey was one of the few rail- 
roads that reported larger net income in 1927 than in 
1926. It was the only one of the anthracite coal-carry- 
ing roads that showed an improvement in this respect. 

Explanation of 1927 Improvement 


The explanation of the improvement in net income in 
1927 following a decrease in gross seems to lie in the 
fact that the year was more of a normal year for the 
road than the years immediately preceding it. In 1925, 
for example, the road’s earnings were affected by the 
long-drawn out suspension in the anthracite coal indus- 
try. The strike continued into the earlier months of 
1926 and, upon the resumption of mining, return to 
normalcy was delayed by a falling off in the demand for 
domestic fuel as a result of mild weather. In 1926, al- 
so, the road included in its operating expenses several 
important adjustment items. These included substan- 
tial charges for retirements of equipment and retire- 
ment charges in connection with the construction of 
the company’s new bridge across Newark Bay. An un- 
usually large amount was charged for equipment depre- 
ciation as a result of a change in methods of accounting 
which required an adjustment of charges for previous 
years. Some similar adjustments, notably with respect 
to taxes, occurred in 1927, but they were of consider- 
ably less importance. 

1927 Earnings 


A comparison of the earnings in 1927 with those in 
1926 follows 
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1927 1926 Decrease 
Average mileage operated icin 690 
RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES $58,745,712 60,171,118 —$1,425,406 
Maintenance of way 5,460,521 6,777,562 —1,317,041 
Maintenance of equipment 12,863,862 14,408,216 —1,544,354 
Transportation .... . 22,725,529 22,517,902 207,627 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES : 43,344,247 45,993,621 —2,649, 374 
Operating ratio paca : 73.8 76.44 —2.6 
NET REVENUE FROM OPERATIONS . By 401, 465 14,177,497 1,223,968 
Railway tax accruals .......... 3,738,302 4,780,862 —1,042,560 
Railway operating income - -. 11,649,192 9,318,825 2,330,367 
Equipment rents, net Dr. ... 918,445 821,128 97,317 
Joint facility rents, net Dr. .... 347,094 446,162 —99,068 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME .. 10,383, 653 8,051,535 2,332,118 
Non-operating income ......... 1,684,808 2,339,617 254,809 
GROSS INCOME cede ieion 12,068,461 10,391,152 —1,677,309 
Rent for leased roads ......... ” 2,343,873 
. Interest on funded debt Kanes o 3,072,608 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
REE Baethik acne dy eeoekcunne 6,595,857 6,022,392 573,465 
TOR QI iii ce cece yeeseen's 5,472,604 4,368,760 1,103.844 
* Not yet available. 
The Central of New Jersey operates a total of 690 








Central ot New Jersey 


Combines characteristics of originating, bridge and terminal 
carrier—V ery conservative capitalization 
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miles of line. Its most important mileage includes its 
line extending from tidewater at Jersey City across 
New Jersey to Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, etc., in the an- 
thracite coal fields of eastern Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion, it also operates a considerable mileage in the cen- 
tral part of New Jersey extending both north and south 
of its east-and-west line. The road performs an un- 
usual variety of functions, and combines the character- 
istics of an originating line, a bridge line and a terminal 
carrier. It differs from the other important anthracite 
roads, such as the Lackawanna or the Lehigh Valley, 
the latter of which its line to the coal fields closely par- 
allels, in that it has no western outlet beyond the anthra- 
cite coal areas. It is similar to its parent company, the 
Reading, in that its tonnage of bituminous coal is about 
as large as its tonnage of anthracite. Like the other 
anthracite carriers, it has built up in recent years a large 
tonnage of manufactured and miscellaneous products. 
Anthracite 

The road serves as an originating carrier with re- 
spect to its anthracite. The company was formerly the 
owner of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, 
control of which was disposed of in 1921 as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision requiring the segregation 
of the coal properties of the Reading. The larger part 
of the anthracite which the road originates moves to 
New York and to the extensive suburban area served 
by the Jersey Central in the New York district. 


Bituminous 


It is with reference chiefly to the bituminous coal that 
the Central of New Jersey serves as a bridge carrier. 
Normally, the volume of bituminous and anthracite 
carried is about the same. In 1926, there was a differ- 
ence of less than a thousand tons in the tonnage of 
each, so that the percentage of each to the total reve- 
nue tonnage—22.62—was the same. The bituminous 
is received from the Reading which gets it chiefly from 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Shippensburg, Pa. Such of 
this coal as reaches the Jersey Central is turned over to 
it at Allentown, Pa., some for movement to the Cen- 
tral’s own consuming territory and most of the remain- 
der for movement to Phillipsburg, Pa., where it is turn- 
ed over to the Lehigh & Hudson River of the Lehigh 
& New England, for movement via the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge route into New England. 

Of equal or greater importance than the foregoing 
is the fact that the Central of New Jersey gives the 
Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio their entrance into 
New York. Both use the Central from Bound Brook, 
N. J., to Jersey City. There is an agreement whereby 
the trains of the two larger roads operate over the 
tracks of the Central with their own power and crews. 
This applies more particularly to the passenger busi- 
ness. The Reading has extensive freight terminals in 
the New York district at Port Reading which may be 
reached without use of the Central tracks, while the 
Baltimore & Ohio has its extensive terminal develop- 
ment on Staten Island which is reached by the use of 
the Central for only a few miles between Bound Brook 
and Elizabeth Junction. 
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Interest of Baltimore & Ohio and Reading 

The interest of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Reading 
is maintained through the ownership of stock. The 
Reading owns a majority of the outstanding stock of 
the Central of New Jersey, while the Baltimore & Ohio 
owns an equal share with the New York Central of a 
controlling interest in the Reading. The Reading some 
years ago held a lease of the Central of New Jersey 
but had to give it up. Later it acquired a majority 
interest, instead. This majority control was brought in 
question in the Reading’s coal segregation case. The 
Department of Justice succeeded in having the Read- 
ing’s interest declared illegal, but the courts finally de- 
cided to leave the situation in abeyance by requiring that 
the Central stock be placed in the hands of trustees un- 
til that time when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had determined the allocation of the properties in the 
consolidation program. The general expectation is 
that the interest of the Baltimore & Ohio in the Reading 
and that of the latter in the Central of New Jersey will 
eventually become more decisive rather than otherwise. 

It was noted above that the Central of New Jersey 
carried a large tonnage of manufactured and miscel- 
laneous products. The percentage of this traffic to to- 
tal tonnage in recent years has averaged about 30 per 
cent. Of the manufactures and miscellaneous com- 
modities, about one-half are originated on the Jersey 
Central lines. Refined petroleum and its products and 
cement are the two leading items. 

Physical Improvement 

The Central of New Jersey has made a marked im 
provement in its physical characteristics and in its 
operation in recent years. When the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company was sold, the plan was adopted of 
applying the proceeds to additions and betterments. 
The proceeds totaled $32,500,000. To the end of 1926, 
24,704,092 of this amount had been used. The im- 
provements have included the construction of a new 
four-track concrete and steel bridge across Newark Bay, 
replacing a two-track wooden structure. The new 
bridge cost about $14,000,000. In addition, several im- 
portant grade crossing elimination projects have been 
undertaken, such as at Somerville, N. J., and Perth 
Amboy. Similar projects are planned at Cranford and 
Elizabethport. Another important project was the ex- 
tension of four-track mileage beyond Bound Brook to 
Somerville. These improvements seem to be of a sort, 
unfortunately, that will not greatly add to the road's 
ability to secure greater traffic or earn more net income. 

Conservative Capitalization 

The Central of New Jersey is, of course, protected 
in this particular respect by its very conservative capi- 
tal structure. Its stock outstanding totals $27,436,800 
and its funded debt on December 31, 1926, was $63,- 
658,500. The total capitalization of $91,095,300 com- 
pared with a total investment in road and equipment 
alone at the end of 1926 of $158,509,686. At the same 
time, there was a corporate surplus, mainly in the form 
of “Additions to property through income and surplus” 
of $67,784,406. The profit and loss balance was $18,- 
630,837, making a total equivalent to about $315 per 
share of common stock outstanding. 

Operating Improvement 

The operating statistics of the Central of New Jer- 
sey reflect the fact that its terminal characteristics are 
of predominating importance. This is indicated by an 
average haul on its traffic of but 69 miles, or its car- 
miles per day of approximately 14. It also appears 
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that the difficulties in the anthracite coal industry have 
prevented the road from having a satisfactory increase 
in its freight traffic in recent years. Thus, in 1926, at 
present the latest year for which figures are available, 
as compared with the year ended June 30, 1916, the 
revenue ton-miles increased only 10 per cent. The in- 
crease in the same period for the roads in the Central 
Eastern region, in which the Jersey Central is reported, 
was 19 per cent, while that for the roads of the coun- 
try as a whole was 30 per cent. 

The present tendency in railroad operation seems to 
be in the direction of faster train-movement made with- 
out loss from the standpoint of the economies of heav- 
ier train-loading. Knowledge of this fact enables the 
analyst to make a ready check of operating improvement 
by comparing the traffic, the train-miles and the train- 
hours. Comparison of the figures for the first 11 months 
of 1927 with those for the same period of 1920 will 
show that the Central of New Jersey has effected a par- 
ticularly interesting improvement. Thus the net ton- 
miles showed an increase of 9 per cent. Because of 
an increase in the net tons per train from 691 to 910, 
or 32 per cent, this additional amount of tons was 
handled with 17 per cent less train-miles. The Central 
does not move its trains as fast as does the average 
road, but in 1927 its average freight train speed was 
9.9 miles per train-hour, whereas, in 1920 it had been 
8.5; this is an increase of 16% per cent. The result 
of the road’s ability to move 9 per cent more ton-miles 
with 17 per cent less train-miles combined with its 
ability to move the smaller number of trains faster, 
was that the 1927 freight train-hours were 29 per cent 
less than in 1920. Furthermore, in the same period the 
road has increased its gross ton-miles per train-hour no 
less than 70 per cent and its net ton-miles per train-hour 
no less than 53 per cent. 

The road had an operating ratio in 1927 of 73.8 and 
a transportation ratio of 38.7. Its ratio of net railway 
operating income to total operating revenues was 17.7 
per cent as compared with the average for all roads 
of 17.5. 

Or THE Moror Car AccipeNts at highway crossings on the 
Pere Marquette during the 42 days ending on January 22, 
52 per cent (12 out of 23) were cases in which the automobile 
ran into the side of a train. These accidents caused two 
deaths and 29 injuries; and seven of these injuries were ser- 
ious. 
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On the B. & A. Near Riverside, Mass. 
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Southbound Train Passing Signal 4993 











Northbound Train Passing Signal 5018 











Trains Directed by Signals 


Missouri-Kansas-T exas eliminates delays and saves 
$6,000 a year by eliminating train orders 


on five miles of single track 


congested sections on the Missouri-Kansas- 

Texas has been the five-mile section of single 
track from Muskogee, Okla., north to Wybark, at which 
point a line diverges to Tulsa. A change in the signal- 
ing in this area, to eliminate written train orders and 
direct train movements by signal indication, has facili- 
tated train movements, eliminated many train stops, 
saved fuel, reduced penalty overtime, and released the 
operators previously required at Wybark. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the saving effected is $6,000 a year. 


]) exe periods of heavy traffic, one of the most 





Volume of Traffic and Character of Line 

The passenger traffic on this section includes five 
through trains and three for Tulsa each way daily, 
while the freight movement includes four through 
freight trains and a local each way daily, and when 
business is heavy several more through trains each way. 
Therefore, a total of from 13 to 18 trains are handled 
in each direction on this section daily. The through 
freight trains handle from 3,200 to 4,500 tons. 


Delays With Train Order Operation 


The Muskogee freight yard extends from the station 
north to the interlocking at the crossing of the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, 1.8 miles. From this crossing the 
line descends on a 0.5 per cent grade for two miles to 
the Arkansas River bridge and then continues to 
descend on a 0.7 per cent grade for 2,000 ft. and from 
that point to Wybark on a 0.2 per cent grade. The cost 
of a new bridge over the Arkansas River has been the 
principal factor in delaying any consideration of second 
track in this section. 
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With the old method of operation by time-table and 
train orders, southbound trains were usually required to 
stop at Wybark and, having stopped, were often ser- 
iously delayed waiting to get orders to go on into the 
yard, because of Tulsa branch trains and other trains 
that were due. Northbound trains leaving Muskogee 
yard received orders and clearances at the yard office 
at the south end of the yard. There were no means of 
determining whether the head end of the train, which 
was about a mile from the yard office, would be coupled 
up and ready to pull out by the time the conductor got 
down to the train with his orders; while after a north- 
bound train in the yard was given its orders there was 
no way to get in communication with the crew again, 
regardless of whether the train was leaving or was not 
yet ready to pull out. 

In the meantime a southbound train, arriving at Wy- 
bark, where its. orders ran out, was required to stop. 
Southbound trains were inferior by both class and di- 
rection and were usually, therefore, working against 
northbound trains under train orders. A southbound 
train which stopped at Wybark had no right to proceed 
without orders and no orders could be issued when a 
northbound train had orders to proceed. Therefore, 
many southbound trains were delayed from 30 min, to 
an hour or more at Wybark. Furthermore, when stopped 
at Wybark a southbound train was at the foot of 
the grade, and the starting of a heavy train and pulling 
it up this grade without a “run for the hiil” resulted in 
a heavy waste of fuel, to say nothing of the delays. 

The solution of the problem, therefore, was to evolve 
some system to keep these heavy southbound trains com- 
ing past Wybark and into the yard without stopping; 
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Track and Signaling Plan of Section in Which Train Movements Are Directed by Signal Indication 
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and to hold all other trains, regardless of time-tables, 
rights by direction, etc. The only way to do this was 
to abolish the train orders and time-table rights and to 
direct train movements in this section by signal indi- 
cation. 

Control Located at Interlocking Tower 

For method of train operation, this area is naturally 
divided into two sections, one extending from the north 
end of Wybark to the interlocking and the other from 
the interlocking to the Muskogee station. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to control the signals entering each end 
of each of these two sections by a set of desk lever con- 
trollers located in the tower. The dispatcher directs the 
leverman as to the moves to be made. For example, 
the southbound signal, No. 4993, at the south end of the 
passing track at Wybark, and the northbound signal, 
No. 5018, at the north end of the interlocking are con- 
trolled by one lever which, when thrown to the right, 
causes signal No. 4993 and all the southbound signals to 
go to clear, and signal No. 5018 and all the northbound 
signals to go to danger. When the lever is thrown to 
the left the reverse is true. The clear indication of 
signal No, 4993 gives a train authority to proceed from 
Wybark. While the train is coming up the hill the 
leverman lines up for it to enter the yard without 
stopping, and in the meantime holds all opposing trains. 
The fact that the line-up can be arranged definitely for 
a clear route through Wybark, up the hill and into the 
yard without a stop, gives an engineman confidence in 
making a “run” for the hill, which permits the entire 
movement to be made in six or seven minutes, thus get- 
ting these heavy trains out of the way quickly, whereas 
before, many of these trains were held out at Wybark 
with long delays. 

In order that the towerman may know the exact po- 
sition of each train, an illuminated track diagram with 
lights is provided to indicate the sections occupied. By 
this diagram and annunciators, the towerman knows 
when a southbound train is coming in sufficient time to 
line up the through route. 


How Other Movements Fit In 


Control of the movement of all trains that might in- 
terfere with the route described above is also placed 
in the hands of this leverman. A two-unit color-light 
signal, No. 4987, was placed on the line leading from 
Tulsa to the main line. After a train from Tulsa has 
made the station stop at Wybark, the engineman pulls 
up on a clearing section 150 ft. in advance of the signal, 
which causes the signal to indicate red and also rings 
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an annunciator in the tower. When the towerman can 
arrange a through route for the train to move into Mus- 
kogee he clears the signal, which gives the crew the 
right to throw the switch and proceed onto the main 
line toward Muskogee. 

The passing track at Wybark holds only 70 cars and 
is therefore used by passenger trains only. As this 
track is in the zone controlled by signal indication, a 
take-siding signal, consisting of a single light unit, was 
placed on signal No. 4985, and when the leverman 
wants a southbound train to take siding, this signal is 
placed at stop and the take-siding signal indicates red. 
Having entered this siding, the train pulls down to the 
leave-siding signal, No. 4992A, which then indicates red 
until the leverman is ready for the train to pull out, at 
whicn time he throws a lever that causes the indication 
of the leave-siding signal to change to yellow, giving 
the crew authority to throw the switch and pull out on 
the main line toward Muskogee. 

Northbound freight train movements out of Musko- 
gee yard are made out of the yard lead on a switch to 
the main line under interlocking protection to signal No. 
5018, which gives authority to proceed to Wybark. 
When passing the interlocking tower they pick up 
train orders effective from Wybark north. 

Freight trains enter and leave the yard at the inter- 
locking; therefore, the single track main line from the 
tower to signal, No. 5032, at the north end of the pas- 
senger station, is used principally by passenger trains. 
Signal No. 5032 is controlled by the towerman and a 
clear indication is authority for a train to proceed 
northward out of the station to the interlocking plant. 
Ordinarily the passenger trains pull out on time without 
delay, but in case the leverman sees that he can bring 
a heavy southbound train from Wybark into the yard, 
he does not hesitate to hold the passenger train at the 
station a few minutes and then let it pull down to the 
interlocking about the time the freight train enters the 
yard. Passenger trains proceed from the interlocking 
to Wybark on the indication of Signal No. 5018, the 
same as freight trains do. Passenger crews get orders 
at the Muskogee station effective from Wybark north. 

This method of operating trains by signal indication 
in this area has been in service since July 24, 1925, and 
has proved highly satisfactory. 

Automatic signals were in service in this territory 
previously, so that the only new signals required were 
the take-siding and leave-siding signals and signal No. 
4987 for leaving the Tulsa line. The additional signals, 
lever controllers, extra wiring and the labor to make 


the changes cost $6,000, which was saved the first year. 
x * 








An Australian Gondola of 42 Long Tons Capacity 
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Operating the Country’s Largest 
Unified Terminal’ 


Terminal Association gives 1,400 industries on its 
tracks access to 28 railroads 


By Thomas M. Pierce 


Vice-President and General Counsel, Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis 


Mo., jointly owned by 14 trunk line railroads, 

today comprises thé largest and most complete 
system of unified terminals in the world. Its resources, 
facilities and activities serve the people of the St. 
Louis district through the annual handling of more than 
4,500,000 freight cars and 650,000 passenger cars. 

The physical properties owned and operated by the 
Terminal Association include two bridges across the 
Mississippi river, the Eads and the Merchants; the 
Union station, with its 32 parallel tracks; used by all 
railroads entering St. Louis; a station at the foot of the 
Eads bridge for the accommodation of travelers desiring 
to leave the city from down town; six belt lines circling 
and extending throughout the industrial districts of St. 
Louis and East St. Louis and connecting with 28 rail- 
roads. In all the Association has more than 400 miles 
of track. 

Five yards are maintained for the storage and care of 
passenger train equipment, accommodating last year 50,- 
854 incoming passenger trains and 40,461 outgoing pas- 
senger trains. In interchange the Association handles 
annually more than 2,500,000 loaded freight cars and 
more than 2,000,000 empty freight cars. From its own 
tracks it directly serves about 1,400 industries and in- 
dustries not located on its tracks are served by 30 pub- 
lic team tracks located in widely separated localities of 
the manufacturing district. In 1927 the Association 
loaded and unloaded more than 250,000 cars for 50 of 
the largest industries of St. Louis and the Cupples sta- 
tion, a part of its facilities, provides over 2,000,000 sq. 
ft of warehouse space for housing wholesale, jobbing 
and manufacturing business _ Classification yards are 
located at 10 different points, with a capacity of 20,000 
cars. It serves the less than carload freight stations of 
12 trunk line carriers. The magnitude of its invest- 
ment is more strikingly indicated when it is shown that 
the Association is the largest local tax payer and pays 
annual taxes in excess of 1,500,000. 


No Congestion at St. Louis 


Through the medium of this Association passengers 
and freight are handled with remarkable precision and 
dispatch. No other large city in the United States can 
equal this record. When other places are congested 
with freight cars, St. Louis keeps its local and through 
traffic moving. The Terminal Railroad Association is 
accountable for this satisfactory condition. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has spoken approvingly 
of this situation in these words: 

“Switching charges in St. Louis are the lowest in the 
United States. Switching on all classes of business is 
absorbed by the carrying line, except on the limited 
traffic with near-by towns where the through rates do 


, | SHE Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 


* Abstract of an address presented before the St. Louis Railway Club 
on February 10. 
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not afford sufficient revenue to enable the carriers to 
take up these charges. More than 80 per cent of the 
switching charges on St. Louis traffic are paid by the 
railroads out of the through rates.” 

The railroads that jointly own the stock of the Asso- 
ciation are sponsors and guarantors of its bonds and 
other obligations. Any other common carrier may have 
the immediate and full use of all the service, switching 
facilities, team tracks and other accommodations upon 
exactly the same terms and conditions as any one of the 
proprietary lines. With such an open door policy in 
force the business men of St Louis have been permitted 
immediately to reach any new territory that may be 
opened up by new lines without the delay incident to the 
development of terminals 

The Municipal Bridge Project 


The City of St Louis has spent over $6,500,000 in the 
construction of the Municipal bridge, a combined high- 
way and railway structure, and is proposing to spend 
$1,500,000 more for another approach, in order, as it 
is Claimed, to foster and promote terminal competition 
so that two small switching companies, one in Illinois 
and the other in Missouri, may use this bridge in trans- 
Mississippi service and compete with the Terminal Rail- 
road Association for freight and passenger business. 
To attain any degree of efficiency these small switching 
companies must purchase more locomotives, acquire ad- 
ditional classification yards, freight stations, and stor- 
age and unloading yards—entailing the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. A reasonable return on this 
investment must be paid by the public which means 
higher terminal charges resulting from duplication in 
the cost of terminal facilities, as well as duplication of 
engine movements, labor and the keeping of records. 

At this time the Terminal Railroad Association has 
enough locomotives to handle existing and prospective 
traffic adequately for many years. Each of its specially 
built engines can transport and handle over 125 cars. 
If these cars were split up into several trains handled 
by competitive companies the cost would obviously be 
increased, and it has been the announced purpose of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to require that ter- 
minal services be performed as expeditiously and as 
cheaply as possible. The Commission has repeatedly 
advocated the St. Louis plan of having one agency per- 
form all terminal services for all the trunk line carriers. 
Every student of this subject is in agreement, and all 
could not be wrong. . 

The profit in railroads should be made out of the 
trunk line haul, while the switching, hauling, assembling 
and delivering of passenger and freight traffic should be 
performed at cost by a terminal company. To this end 
the Association has created and it has, since 1889, ade- 
quately and efficiently served all the trunk line carriers 
at cost and without discrimination. It has never paid, 
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and never will pay, a dividend, and under the structure 
of its formation can only earn sufficient to meet oper- 
ating expenses and to make requisite improvements and 
extensions commensurate with the commercial and in- 
dustrial growth and development of the community it 
serves. 

Definite Traffic Zones for Rate Making 

While St. Louis and East St. Louis comprise a single 
industrial district, and, except on traffic originating 
nearby, principally coal, enjoy the same passenger and 
freight rates from all outside points, this industrial 
district has been divided into different traffic zones for 
rate making. It would, of course, be desirable to the 
users of coal in St. Louis if coal could be delivered at 
the same price as in East St. Louis, but this can never 
be because of certain insurmountable obstacles and geo- 
graphical reasons, 

The commission has pointed out that “the service ren- 
dered by the transportation agencies in the through 
routes from the mines to final points of delivery is 
greater, both from the standpoint of mileage and of ex- 
pense per mile, on the St. Louis coal than on the East 
St. Louis coal. The service beyond East St. Louis on 
the St. Louis coal is over expensive bridges and through 
a congested metropolitan district, where the cost of ter- 
minal acquisition and upkeep is very great.” 

The East St. Louis-St. Louis district is territorially 
so large that coal mined only eight miles from East St. 
Louis in Illinois cannot be delivered at the same rate 
to all parts of this district, even though St. Louis and 
East St. Louis were not separated by the Mississippi 
river. The East St Louis district is an area of 30 
square miles, while the St Louis district is an area of 
75 square miles. The average delivery haul in East St. 
Louis is 3.5 miles and in St. Louis 8.5 miles, while there 
is an additional river haul of 2 miles. The bridges to 
be crossed cost millions of dollars, sufficient to build 
several hundred miles or railroad tracks, so that for 
rate making purposes East St. Louis and St. Louis are 
hundreds of miles apart. Some people thought that 
when the city built the Municipal bridge its existence 
would affect the rate situation but the Commission has 
contended that the bridge has little effect upon the rates. 

This Association and the railroads have been criti- 
cized for imposing an “arbitrary” charge for hauling 
coal across the river. The word “arbitrary” is unfor- 
tunately used because to practically everyone it means 
something done, not based on actual facts, nor justified 
by reason. When the ferry companies, prior to 1874, 
charged 60 cents per ton for merely hauling coal across 
the river, there was no complaint, and everyone seemed 
satisfied. The Eads bridge was placed in operation in 
1874 to lower those charges from 60 cents to 30 cents 
per ton. This reduction was indeed arbitrary, because 
it was based on no facts or figures, nor justified by ex- 
perience, but it was wholly in the interest of the public. 
After the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1887 the charge on coal was investigated from 
time to time and that rate has represented for a num- 
ber of years the result of a study predicated upon the 
cost of service, the value of the facilities and compari- 
sons with other river crossings. Today this charge is 
in no sense arbitrary, but it is the matured judgment of 
the Commission, which is now again reviewing the mat- 
ter. 

Others have criticized the Association as a monopoly. 
Since all the rates of the terminal are fixed by the Com- 
mission and not by the Association, manifestly it is not 
a monopoly and cannot under the law become a mo- 


nopoly. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading during the week 

ended February 11 amounted to 906,009 cars, a 

decrease of 56,593 cars from the corresponding 
week of 1927 and of 11,616 cars from 1926. Loadings 
of grain and grain products and livestock were larger 
than a year ago. Coal led a decline in other commodity 
totals. Coal loading amounted to 170,307 cars, as com- 
pared with 212,486 in the corresponding week of last 
year. lLoadings of districts were smaller, with one ex- 
ception, than last year. There was a small increase in 
the Northwestern district. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: ° 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, February 11, 1928. 


Districts 1928 1927 1926 
RN) oo Seb eattcey aed eal vai wares 207,068 219,418 201,609 
IIIS antes Hiei a a og whe ors aaeckec 181,343 198,607 183,556 
IE wise oa ds ae ieg aa edly ek bed we 51,480 60,326 55,954 
EL: kwracui mine tein Oden ce eh ie wes 144,528 159,348 155,530 
DEN Gace cuacunne eam needa 117,905 113,548 116,381 
SE. SE occcesisaneckauneaee 130,545 137,006 129,083 
ee re ee 73,140 74,349 75,512 
Total Western Districts .............. 321,590 324,903 320,976 
ee ee I Ravens nadiasd bebanen 906,009 962,602 917,625 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ............ 46,082 41,342 43,658 
"RS ae ere er cre 32,816 28,027 29,769 
EE hard wien hbach i borden eed are 170,307 218,486 171,909 
DE wcigithteccdadiwhecanduea wate 11,405 12,399 18,883 
Se OD. oa 5 Ganensebkakweeeen 68,249 70,968 76,148 
SD otteudcdkedsedbeneneetnadeneeeaawe 8,239 11,104 10,023 
DG als ouscensataatavieeakames 250,356 252,970 247,844 
DE: (ccc erence heaeeeeekees 318,555 327,306 319,391 
SS Serer peer are 906,009 962,602 917,625 
Pee) san ncewncsesecencacneuns 926,204 965,664 914,491 
SO Ee sedactvtdaves ced esavhowses 902,832 943,879 925,696 
De Oe sans 2 itecewedseeaesewene 884,095 936,160 921,643 
Sees DE acivesasevkdawesaeeesesds 906,734 942,731 931,735 

Cumulative total, 6 weeks ...... 5,279,936 5,684,926 5,518,812 


The freight car surplus during the period ended Jan- 
uary 31 averaged 403,792 cars, as compared with 421,- 
392 cars on January 23. The total included 182,001 
box cars, 169,463 coal cars, 23,583 stock cars and 14,- 
614 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended February 11 totalled 65,965 cars, an in- 
crease over the previous week of 994 cars and an in- 
crease of 4,583 cars over the same week last year. 

Total Total cars rec’d 


cars loaded from connections 
Totat For CANADA 


Ps. we in nccébssewee ean eeeeneeh 65,965 41,710 
. 3 eo rere eee ee 64,971 39,571 
SE ee eee 62,104 36,679 
a | ee ee ee eee 61,382 40,533 
Cumutative Totrat For CANADA 

a eS er re 374,766 219,092 
, Se: a... ee cebedadeee hanes 354,655 216,574 
Feb. 13, 1926......sccccccccccccccons 329,779 207,47 


Because of a marriage boom in Bengal and the northwest 
provinces of India last spring lucky stockholders in the rail- 
road company serving that area are reaping an ordinary divi- 
dend of 18 per cent, according to the New York Herald-Tribune. 

A favorable marriage season during last April and May was 
described at the annual meeting of the Bengal & Northwestern 
Railway Company as having been mainly responsible for an in- 
crease of 1,743,007 passengers compared with 1926. 
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Clayton Act Throws Light on 
Railway Buying 


Small railway ownership in supply houses seen in few 
reports made under anti-trust law 


HERE are relatively few cases where the rela- 
tions of buyer and seller in the purchasing of rail- 
way materials and supplies are complicated by an 
officer’s financial interest in the supply company, ac- 
cording to the reports filed by the railroads with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in compliance with the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act. This Act, passed by Congress 
in 1914, provides in Section 10 that “no common carrier 
engaged in commerce shall have any dealings in secur- 
ities, supplies or other articles of commerce, or shall 
make or have contracts for construction or maintenance 
of any kind to the amount of more than $50,000 in the 
aggregate in any one year with another corporation, 
firm, partnership, or association, when the carrier shall 
have upon its board of directors or as its president, 
manager or its purchasing or selling officer or agent in 
the transaction any person who is at the same time a 
director, manager or purchasing or selling officer, or who 
has any substantial interest in the other corporation, 
firm, partnership or association unless and except such 
purchases shall be made from or such dealings be with 
the bidder whose bid is the most favorable to the car- 
rier, to be ascertained by competitive bidding under reg- 
ulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
Under the regulations issued in 1919 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to render this law effec- 
tive, any carrier subject to the Clayton Act, is required 
to prepare specifications and forms of proposals giving 
all the information essential to competitive bidding and 
to advertise in newspaper and at purchasing headquar- 
ters for two weeks prior to the opening of bids. Each 
bidder may be present when the bids are opened and ex- 
amine each bid, which must state the name of the bid- 
der and the officers, directors, general manager and pur- 
chasing agent of the bidder. Within ten days after 
opening bids, the carrier must accept the most favorable 
bid on the basis of the lowest price and reliability of 
the bidder to deliver, unless the right has previously 


°C. c. Cc. & St. L. materials included 29 locomotives, 100-ft. deck 
turntables, steel tubes, safe ends, 400,000 tie dating nails, locomotive and 
car axles, 2,000 tons 90-lb. relayer rail, girder spans and other material. 

** DPD. L. & W. materials included material for signal bridges, solid 
steel wheels, electrical equipment, car and locomotive axles, steel pipe 
and boiler tubes, requirements of dry steam, one turntable, steel for 
bridges, structural steel work and other material. 

***N. Y. C. Lines material included locomotives with tenders, sheets 
tubes, axles, wire nails and staples, steei bars, shapes, plates, billets, 
conduit and signal pipe; incandescent lamps, steel wheels, two 300-kw. 
turbine exciters, wire fence and posts, frogs, switches, etc., 800 gross tons 
of relayer rails, 1,960 tons S. & Y. rails, splice bars, track bolts and 
spikes, tie. plates, locomotive tenders, metal parts for bridges, one 
20,000-kw. turbine generator, one 2,500-kw. 666-v. converter and trans- 
formers, two 2,500-kw, converters, 2,760 k.v.a, transformers, one 2,000-kw. 
converter and equipment, asphaltum base fuel oil, switchboard equipment, 
22 railway motors and 11 control equipments, and other material. 

+ N. & W. material included 828 cast steel truck bolster, 3,500 sheets 
jacket steel, brake shoes, tires, couplers and parts, cast steel truck side 
frames, 1,000 car axles, wrought steel pipe, 60,000 tons steel rails, riser 
plates, reinforcing bars, 100 body bolsters, 360 wrought steel wheels, 750 
tie dating nails, 216,000 tons of coal, switch plates, electrical equipment. 

++ Pennsylvania Railroad material included frogs and switches, trac 
fastenings, crossarms and steel for bridges; plates, bars, shapes, axles, 
crossings, gage roads, guard rail clamps, compromise joints, bridges, steel 
wheels and sheets, boiler tubes, pipe rails, piston beads, joint bars, switch 
Points, paint, ballast, fence posts, rail bonds, terminals, drift pins, wire 
rope, wire, plate glass, mirrors, steel plates, bars and shapes; deck, wire 
and crystal sheet glass; nails, fence and fencing ; cinders and slag filling; 
wire and cable, coal, cement, track circuit connections, structural metal 
work for bridges, machinery for bridge, guy and messenger wire, gas coal, 
anes wire. 

ttt S. P. material included electric lamps, illuminating and lubricating 
oils, greases, as repair parts for industrial equipment, motors and con- 
trols, and coal. 





been reserved publicly to reject all bids and advertise 
for new ones. Within 30 days after placing an order, 
each railway i is required to file a report with the Inter- 
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state Commerce Connsicsion, containing a copy + of the 
notice, the names of all bid« fers, officers, directors, pur- 
chasing agents, together with a copy of the contract. 


263 Reports Filed 


In pursuance of these regulations, 263 reports on the 
purchases of material and supplies were filed by a total 
of 28 railroads last year. This compared with 217 re- 
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ports filed by 34 roads in 1926, 147 reports from 29 
roads in 1925, 166 reports from 35 roads in 1924, 214 
reports from 27 roads in 1923, 181 reports from 27 
roads, in 1922, and 262 reports from 22 roads in 1921, 
or a total of 1,450 reports since the law became effective 
seven years ago. The largest number of reports com- 
ing from any road in 1927 was 124 filed by the Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Norfolk & Western was the second with 
47 reports, while the New York Central Lines filed 37 
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reports and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
only other large contributor, filed 15 reports. The num- 
ber of reports filed in 1927 was the largest since the 
practice was begun, the total number, however, being 
small when compared with the volume of purchases 
made by the roads annually. 

The roads filing reports in the last six years, the 
number of reports filed each year and the materials 
covered by the reports filed in 1927 are given in the tab- 
ulation on the preceding page. 


I. C. C. Rate Decisions Criticized 
by Senators 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission has been 

under a barrage of criticism on the part of a 

number of senators during the past week, both in 
Senate debate and at hearings before the committee on 
interstate commerce where Commissioner Esch has been 
questioned by senators from the southern coal states 
who are opposing confirmation of his reappointment to 
the commission because of his vote in the lake cargo coal 
rate case. The southern coal senators have gained some 
reinforcements by enlisting the services of others not 
particularly interested in that case by treating it as a 
manifestation of a general policy of the commission to 
use its rate regulation policy to “equalize prosperity” 
between sections. The controversy has been given some 
of the aspects of a partisan issue by charges that the 
commission’s latest decision, in 1927, was influenced by 
political pressure exerted by the old guard” of Penn- 
sylvania, including Secretary Mellon, and that Commis- 
sioner Esch had changed his vote in order to keep from 
being dropped from the commission by the President, 
at the expiration of his term, as Commissioner Cox was 
not reappointed after he had voted against what the 
ennsylvania interests wanted. 

On February 18 and again on February 20 Commis- 
had passed a resolution proposed by Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, Democratic leader of the Senate, calling 
on the commission to report to Congress its authority 
for claiming the power to equalize prosperity between 
competing sections, Senator Reed, of Missouri, a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination for President, 
aligned himself with the critics of the commission’s de- 
cision by reading in the Senate a carefully prepared 
speech reviewing the case from the viewpoint of the 
losers. The speech showed so much greater familiarity 
with the case, and particularly the partisan side of it, 
than Senator Reed usually displays in discussing freight 
rate questions, as to lead to some comment that he had 
“adopted” it. Referring to the order in which the com- 
mission suspended a reduction proposed by the southern 
roads to meet the cut it had ordered from the northern 
fields, pending an investigation which has just been con- 
cluded, Senator Reed said the result “is to place an ar- 
tificial burden upon the people of a vast portion of the 
United States” and that its effect “is to produce the 
same result which might be brought about by an un- 
lawful conspiracy between the railroads.” He took the 


position that by ordering the railroads not to reduce 
rates which he said they had contended were “fully com- 
pensatory,” the commission had ordered the carriers “to 





do the very thing which the law was intended to pre- 
vent.” 

On February 17, also, Senator Sackett, of Kentucky, 
introduced in the Senate a resolution providing for an 
investigation of the commission’s decisions in coal rate 
cases and of its alleged policies. 

Commissioner Esch “On Trial” 

On February 18 and again of February 20 Commis- 
sioner Esch was before the committee, for interroga- 
tion as to his reasons for his vote in the case, with per- 
sistent emphasis on the question whether the commission 
had not deliberately reduced the rates from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio to the lake ports, while expressing the 
opinion that a similar reduction should not be made in 
the southern rates, for the specific purpose of destroying 
the southern competition with the northern fields. 

Mr. Esch insisted that the commission was merely 
trying to comply with its duty under the law to pre- 
scribe just and reasonable rates and that any advantage 
that accrued to any ‘district was an incidental conse- 
quence of its conclusion as to the proper adjustment of 
rates for the distance involved and inevitably inherent 
in any exercise of its power. He said that the com- 
mission also had considered evidence showing that the 
southern coal fields had increased their percentage of 
the lake cargo coal business from 40 to 82 per cent 
while -he proportion handled by the northern mines had 
been reduced, but he pointed out that the Hoch-Smith 
resolution had directed the commission to consider the 
conditions prevailing at a given time in any industry and 
said that while the coal industry of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio was reasonably prosperous at the time of the hear- 
ings which preceded the 1925 decision it was in a de- 
pressed condition at the time of the hearings which led 
to the reversal in 1927. He also insisted that the record 
of the second case contained a large amount of addi- 
tional evidence bearing on the reasonableness of the 
northern lake cargo rates, including a showing that the 
rates from the northern district on lake coal had in- 
creased 112 to 117 per cent since 1912, whereas class 
rates in Central Freight Association territory had in- 
creased only 90 per cent, rates on 54 commodities in the 
same territory had increased only 80 per cent and lake 
coal rates from the southern districts had increased only 
83 to 96 per cent. 


Political Influence Denied 


“It has been intimated,” Mr. Esch said, “that I chang- 
ed my decision because of political influence. I want to 
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say as emphatically as I can that I do not know of any 
political influence that affected my vote or that of any 
member of the commission.” When Senator Neely ask- 
ed if he believed he would have had “a single chance” 
of being reappointed if he had not changed his decision, 
Mr. Esch replied that he did not believe it would have 
affected his situation in the slightest; that neither the 
President nor any representative of the President had 
ever talked with him about it and that he had never 
been an applicant for the position. 

When Mr. Esch referred to the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion and the new evidence in the second case as having 
affected the commission’s decision several senators 
asked if the commission took that seriously or as having 
the force of a statute. Senator Neely asked if it was 
not intended to apply specifically to agriculture and 
others took the position that it was a mere expression 
by Congress and did not have the binding effect of a 
statute. Mr. Esch observed that it declares the “true 
policy of rate-making”, that it had been signed by the 
President, and that it directed the commission to take 
into consideration conditions it had not before. 

“We have been wrestling with these rates since 1912,” 
Mr. Esch said, referring to the lake cargo rates, “and 
even supermen could not harmonize these rate adjust- 
ments and satisfy all interests. A difficult economic 
situation is involved, due to the over development of the 
coal industry. We try to determine what are just and 
reasonable rates and their proper relations. If that re- 
sults in advantage or disadvantage to any section it is 
inevitably involved in the power and duty of the com- 
mission to determine just and reasonable rates.” 

Most of the questions were asked by Senator Neely, 
of West Virginia, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, and 
Senator Glass of Virginia, who are not members of the 
committee. A few members of the committee, particu- 
larly Senator Sackett, participated, and Senators Wheel- 
er, of Montana, and Gooding, of Idaho, took advantage 
of the opportunity to engage in a debate on the appli- 
cation of the long-and-short haul clause to the trans- 
continental rates. Senator Fess, of Ohio, came to the 
aid of the commissioners on several occasions. 

The southern senators during the debate and in their 
questions appeared to base their arguments on the 
theory that rates ought to be related to the cost of trans- 
portation but that distance is not the proper measure 
of cost in the lake cargo case because the southern coal- 
carrying roads can carry coal for less per mile than 
those serving the northern fields, and they appear es- 
pecially bitter because the commission suspended the 
reduction proposed by the southern roads, which is now 
under consideration by the commission, treating it as 
if the commission had decided the case without a hear- 
ing. There were also interjected into the discussion 
several cases in which the commission has exercised its 
power to prescribe minimum rates to prevent a reduc- 
tion offered by some railroad. 


The Function of the I. C. C. 


When Senator Neely asked if the commission con- 
siders it its function to build up business or stimulate 
prosperity in one section at the expense of another he 
replied that the commission has not sought to exercise 
that power; that it considers the reasonableness of rates, 
into which many factors enter, those most generally 
considered being distance and comparison with other 
rates, but that it is also directed by law to prevent un- 
due discrimination or preference or prejudice as be- 
tween shippers or communities. He said the commis- 
sion has repeatedly stated that it has no authority to 
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equalize opportunities or fortunes or the cost of pro- 
duction, and he expressed the opinion that it ought not 
to be an “umpire between sections,’ but said the com- 
mission could not fix any rate without affectine some- 
one advantageously or adversely. 

Senator Sackett asked if the commission is not giv- 
ing preference to one section by refusing to allow the 
southern carriers to reduce the rates and thus allowing 
them to earn more than a fair return. “My position is,” 
he said, “that when you go beyond determining what is 
a reasonable rate you are exercising a dangerous pow- 
er.” On several occasions Mr. Esch declined to answer 
questions which he said were involved in the case now 
pending. 

Mr. Esch pointed out that whereas the earlier lake 
cargo cases were based on the question of differentials, 
in the second case more emphasis was placed on the 
alleged unreasonableness of the northern rates. He 
was asked over and over again if it was not the pur- 
pose of the commission to try to help the northern fields 
to regain some of the tonnage they had lost to their 
competitors in the southern fields. He said it had mere- 
ly tried to determine just and reasonable rates for the 
distance involved and that the result would probably be 
to the advantage of the northern mines but that ex- 
perience would be required to demonstrate the effect 
and he said there was a question of fact as to the ex- 
tent to which the southern mines would lose business 
because so many of the consumers demand the quality 
of coal they produce. 

Senator Neely asked if the commissioner’s statement 
that the shift in tonnage of the lake coal from one dis- 
trict to the other had been considered was not an ad- 
mission that the commission was trying to equalize con- 
ditions. He also asked why the commission had insert- 
ed its expression of opinion that the southern roads 
should not meet the reduction. Mr. Esch said that if 
they should reduce their rates the old relation would be 
restored and that the commission was trying to estab- 
lish a proper relation. While the cost studies before 
it in that case related mainly to the northern roads, the 
commission had before it the ton-mile earnings of the 
southern roads and extensive cost studies of the latter 
are before it in the pending case. 

When the senator brought out that prior to 1912 the 
southern fields paid only 9 cents a ton more than the rate 
from the northern fields, and that the differential has 
been gradually increased to 45 cents, which he referred 
to as an increase of 400 per cent, “or 25 per cent a year 
for 16 years,” Mr. Esch said there should also be con- 
sidered the fact that the differential represents an addi- 
tional haul from the southern fields ranging from 190 
to nearly 300 miles. “Should we ignore the cost of 
haulage over that distance and just look at the percent- 
age of increase in the differential ?” he asked. He point- 
ed out that the southern roads had originally established 
low rates on lake cargo coal as “missionary rates, with- 
out much consideration for distance or cost of trans- 
portation.” 

Senator Neely also brought up the recent decision in 
the Illinois-Indiana coal rate case, in which the com- 
mission increased the differential against Kentucky coal 
to 35 cents a ton. Commissioner Esch said that the 
complainants had asked for a differential of 50 cents 
but that the commission had decided that 35 cents was 
fair for a difference in distance of 88 miles. In reply 
to some questions by Senator Barkley he said the de- 
cision was not “based on” commercial conditions, and 
when the senator read some statements from the de- 
cision regarding the depressed condition in the Illinois 














and Indiana mines and the relative cost of production 
he said it was impossible to say how much weight had 
been attached to that evidence by the individual com- 
missioners. 

Effect of Hoch-Smith Resolution 

When he referred again to the effect of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, Senator Glass, of Virginia, asked if 
the commission felt obligated to act on a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress “obviously in conflict with an act of 
Congress.” ‘That resolution didn’t modify in the re- 
motest way the law itself”, Senator Glass said, “because 
it requires that anything done under it be done in ac- 
cordance with the law. It was the merest expression 
on the part of Congress.” Mr. Esch said that it re- 
quired the commission in fixing reasonable rates to pay 
more attention than it had been doing to the conditions 
in an industry. 

“What is a reasonable rate?” asked the senator. 

“The commission has been trying to find that out for 
forty years,” replied Mr. Esch. 

“Well, I don’t think you have succeeded,” retorted 
Senator Glass. “The commission is considering things 
with which it has nothing to do, such as the operating 
costs of an industry. That was never contemplated by 
the statute and if the Hoch-Smith resolution requires 
it I shall move to have it repealed. But I don’t think 
it does.” 

At one point Senator Gooding asked if the commis- 
sion would not be changing rates pretty often if it were 
to consider the changing conditions in industry. Mr. 
Esch replied that that is one of the criticisms that has 
been made of the resolution as applied to agriculture. 
Senator Couzens, of Michigan, asked if the resolution 
was wise or if it ought to be repealed, but Commissioner 
Esch replied that that was a question of policy for Con- 
gress and declined to express an opinion. 

The question as to the extent to which the Hoch- 
Smith resolution affected the commission’s decision was 
made a prominent feature of the hearing on February 
21, when Senator Hawes, of Missouri, asked that the 
committee call other members of the commission to 
testify, including the three who had voted against the 
decision, to see if they agreed with Mr. Esch that it 
changed the law to such an extent as to create a new 
condition. 

“There has been almost the direct charge here,” 
he said, “that this commissioner was influenced in 
his decision by his approaching reappointment and 
confirmation, but he has testified that the second de- 
cision was based on a new set of facts and also that 
the resolution had changed the law. It seems to me 
that to throw full light on this we should call the other 
members of the commission, to determine whether they 
felt that the resolution was binding on them and their 
interpretation of it, as to whether it modified the inter- 
state commerce act. I can see why a change of mind 
without a change of facts or law might be a cause of 
suspicion but it is said there has also been a change in 
the law. Many members of Congress have thought 
the resolution applied only to agriculture. Congress 
would like to know the commission’s interpretation of 
it.” Senators Sackett and Neely objected that the hear- 
ing was called for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views of Commissioner Esch, but Senator Hawes in- 
sisted on his request that the commissioners be called 
and Chairman Watson suggested that the question 
should be considered in executive session. Senator 
Couzens said the hearing was developing into a rate 
hearing on a single issue and that he did not believe 
the Senate would be justified in confirming or refusing 
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to confirm a man because of his decision in a single 
case without ascertaining whether the other commis- 
sioners agreed with him. 

Someone produced a copy of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution and passed it around and several of the senators 
indicated considerable interest in the language of the 
resolution they had passed so hastily three years ago. 


Senator Glass asked Mr. Esch if the resolution, in 
directing the commission to consider conditions in the 
several industries “to the end that commodities may 
freely move,” was meant to imply that a commodity 
“shall move freely in one section instead of in an- 
other.” Mr. Esch said he did not think it meant that. 

Senator Sackett took the witness through a series of 
questions regarding the factors to be considered in 
rate-making, asking if there had not been an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of the commission to prescribe 
mileage scales of rates and if he thought the mileage 
system should be more generally applied. Mr. Esch 
said that mileage scales had been very generally used 
for class rates and some commodity rates and seemed 
to cause less complaints when applied to some com- 
modities on which there is keen competition from many 
sections to reach the markets, because each gets the 
advantage of its geographical location, but he said that 
he did not think they ought to be applied to commodi- 
ties as a rule because they might restrict movement. 
He said the decision in the lake coal case, while recog- 
nizing distance, was far from prescribing mileage rates. 
The senator asked if the “real basis” is not the cost 
of transportation and the rest “largely camouflage.” 
The commissioner said that the law had not prescribed 
standards and that it was necessary for the commission 
to exercise a “flexible judgment.” He denied that the 
commission’s expression of opinion that the southern 
roads should not reduce their rates represented 
“coercion.” He said it was perhaps an “admonition” 
but that it was not a “prohibition.” Senator Sackett 
read from Commissioner Hall’s dissenting opinion that 
whether it was “minatory” or “monitory” it should not 
have been included. 

Upon being excused from further questioning, Mr. 
Esch said, showing considerable feeling, that he had 
been in public life for thirty years but that never be- 
fore had his character or integrity been questioned, 
and that “it has remained for this occasion to call in 
question my judicial integrity out of some ten thousand 
cases passed upon by the commission since my mem- 
bership on it. No political influence affected my 
judgment. If it did I am not worthy to sit on the 
commission.” Senator Neely said that he “took no 
pleasure in making a fight against a man like Mr. Esch” 
and that there is no personality in it but that he was 
fighting “a decision that has crucified the coal industry 
of the state I represent.” 

A. M. Belcher, of Charleston, W. Va., saying he 
represented the coal producers and civic organizations 
of the four southern coal states, appeared with a 
printed statement of 44 pages as to why Mr. Esch 
should not be confirmed, but as only two members of 
the committee were present by this time, Chairman 
Watson suggested that he file it. He did so, but stated 
an outline of the reasons, among them being that Mr. 
Esch “stands too strongly for the mileage scale system 
of rate-making” and that he “ignores the whole trend 
of modern transportation which has been to bring the 
whole world into touch with the markets.” 

Edgar E. Clark, for fifteen years a member of the 
commission, asked the committee not to “crucify a man 
whose term of office happened to expire just after he 
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had decided a case in which one side was not satisfied 
with the decision.” He said he had no interest in the 
lake cargo case but that he was interested in the com- 
mission as an institution and that no new departure 
was represented by the decision but the commission 
must always deal with controversies as to which no 
one could satisfy both sides. “It is entitled to the con- 
fidence of the country so long as it conducts its busi- 
ness as it has,” he said, “and it is not fair to the com- 
mission to create a situation that would make it neces- 
sary for them in deciding a case first to decide which 
side will make the densest fog.” Mr. Clark said “the 
entire commission seems to be under attempted indict- 
ment here,” and that he had not heard any question 
as to the ability or integrity of the nominee. 


Hoch-Smith Resolution Not a Mandate 


When asked his opinion as to the effect of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution he said he did not agree that it con- 
stitutes a mandate to the commission and that he 
thought that a careful analysis will show that it does 
not provide any power the commission did not have 
before. 

The only new things found in it, he said, are the 
declaration of policy as to rate-making and the direc- 
tion to make an investigation of the rate structure. “It 
was a mistake to enact it and it has done a world of 
mischief and I don’t know that it has done any good. 
In an effort to accomplish something toward relief for 
agriculture, the resolution as passed reached out and 
took in all the rates on everything. The commission 
has divided its investigation of the rate structure into 
branches and 35,000 pages of record have been taken 
as to grain rates alone and they haven’t finished yet. 
Commercial rivalries in this country are so interwoven 
that it is almost a superhuman task to undertake to re- 
vise the rate structure of the country in one proceed- 


ing.” 
Investigation of Coal Rate Decisions Proposed 


The resolution introduced by Senator Sackett, S. 
Res. 150, begins with a paragraph which had been re- 
jected by the Senate the day before when offered by 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, as an amendment to 
the resolution providing for an investigation of condi- 
tions in the bituminous coal mines, with particular ref- 
erence to labor conditions. It would direct the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce, or a subcommittee, to make 
an investigation and report to the Senate 

“Of the existing rate structures of freight rates on 
bituminous coal moving in interstate commerce to de- 
termine whether there exist injustices and unfairness 
therein and whether any mining districts are being un- 
fairly or abnormally stimulated and overdeveloped or 
are being depressed thereby. 

“Also, to investigate and ascertain the power, authori- 
ty, and practices of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under existing law to control the minimum freight 
rates to be charged by railroads for the purpose or with 
the effect of increasing or preventing competition be- 
tween mining districts located in different States by 
equalizing the costs of production and distribution in 
industry through requirement of transportation charges 
upon bituminous coal are more than compensatory to 
the carriers performing the services of distribution. 

“And particularly to investigate and ascertain the ef- 
fect on the bituminous-coal industry and coal-mining 
districts of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee of the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the reduc- 
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tion of and/or the refusal to permit the reduction of 
freight rates on bituminous coal by the carriers serving 
said States.” 

The resolution was referred to the committee on 
interstate commerce. 


Senator Reed’s Statement 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, in his speech, said that 
the commission “is assuming the right to fix railroad 
rates, not upon the basis of the cost of transportation, 
but it proposes to lower or raise rates for the benefit of 
a particular locality to the detriment of an established 
business and the rights of another locality.” “The 
power now usurped by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a greater and more destructive power than 
has ever been undertaken under any constitutional gov- 
ernment to my knowledge,” he said. “Men like Esch 
who hold that doctrine, are usurpers of power and an 
usurper of power is not fit to hold any office within the 
gift of a free people.” 

He said that the latest decision in the lake cargo case 
was the result of political pressure brought to bear by 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania; that the removal of 
Commissioner Cox “had removed one of the obstacles 
to the reversal of the case’’; that the term of Commis- 
sioner Esch was about to expire, and that he “naturally 
desired to avoid a similar fate,” and that upon rehear- 
ing, “although there had been no change in the condi- 
tions, Esch and Aitchison changed their votes and 
rendered a decision fixing the differential at the point 
demanded by the Pennsylvania interests.” 


General Debate 


The speech was followed by a general debate and 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania answered it briefly, say- 
ing that the reduction allowed was less than half of 
that asked. 

He quoted rates tending to show that in propor- 
tion to distance the southern mines have been getting 
their coal hauled both to the lakes and to tidewater at 
much lower rates than those from Pennsylvania. 

For example, he said that before the decision the rate 
from Pittsburgh to the nearest lake port was $1.66 for 
163 miles, while from Harlan, Ky., the rate was $1.91 
for 463 miles, and that from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 
the rate on coal is $2.72, the same as that from Ken- 
tucky to Hampton Roads, 612 miles. He said the com- 
mission has undertaken to revise the geography of the 
country so as to equalize advantages that ought to be- 


long to the nearest point. 
x * * 

















N. E. T. Boston-Providence Coach at Back Bay Station, 
Boston 
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Rock Island Adopts Uniform 
Highway Accident Report Card 


HE Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has adopted 

a standard card and form for use in reporting 

accidents at highway grade crossings in the belief 
that it will be valuable in the collection of statistics, 
with a view to the reduction of that type of accidents. 
This card, which must be mailed to the superintendent 
of safety at Chicago after the occurrence of each high- 
way grade crossing accident, was prepared jointly by 
the claim, safety, law, engineering and operating depart- 
ments. It provides space for the notation of all essen- 
tial information concerning the accident and the condi- 
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Rock Island Card for Reporting Highway Accidents 


tions at the particular grade crossing involved. Includ- 
ed on the card filled out after an accident are notations 
on the protection at the crossing, the cause, the casual- 
ties, the damage, the view, a des¢ription of the highway 


4. Cause of Accident a 


5. Mumber of Persons in Automobile 6. Oriver Age wears. Experience Years. 


7. Type of Car 8. State License Ne. 
9. Number of persons in Vehicle other than Automobile a 1. Type ot Vehicle . M1. Pedestrians 
2. Number Persons Killed . 3. Number Persons injured—Seriously  __ Slightly 


14. Damage to Railroad Property. (Deseribe) 
(a) Other than Crossing Gates 
Estimated Amount $__ 
(bd) Crossing Gates 
Estimated Amount $ 
5. Damage to Other than Railroad Property 
Estimated Amount $ 


Superintendent 


Reverse Side of Accident Card 


and its traffic, a summary of the railroad traffic, the 
train number, weather conditions, the age and driving 
experience of the driver, the type of automobile and 
the number of persons involved in the accident. 

THE USEFULNESS OF THE TRAIN CALLER is past; so says the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette referring to the Pennsylvania station 
in that city, where, it is stated, the services of the train 
caller have been dispensed with. The private automobile and 
motor car on the highway have taken the business away from 
The passenger train traffic is cut down and the 
Moreover, 


the railroad. 
same treatment must be applied to the payroll. 


says the reporter, a caller is no longer a necessity. 








February 25, 1928 























Looking Backward 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The new line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
(now part of the Pennsylvania) between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Wheeling, W. Va., via Steubenville, Ohio, was placed in 
operation on February 25.—Railway Age, February 28, 1878. 

The New Jersey legislature has passed an amendment to 
the general railroad law, which is intended to prevent the 
formation of “wild-cat” companies, which do not really intend 
to build their projected lines. It requires every new company 
to deposit with the secretary of state the sum of $2,000 per 
mile of road, which is to be returned as each mile of road is 
completed.—Ratlroad Gazette, February 22, 1878. 


On February 20 the House Committee on Public Lands agreed 
to report a bill forfeiting all land grants to 21 railroads in 
the West. The reason given for such pre-emptory action is 
that it would restore about 100,000,000 acres of land to the 
public domain. This bill intends not merely that no more 
lands shall be granted, but that a portion of those which were 
long ago given and upon the strength of which great railway 
enterprises were undertaken, shall be recalled. Among the 
grants affected are those of the Northern Pacific, the Texas 
Pacific, the Atlantic Pacific (now parts of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) and the Oregon 
Central (now part of the Southern Pacific) —Raitlway Age, 
February 28, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


A partial table of figures of railway operations for 1902 
shows that gross earnings on railroads in all parts of the 
United States increased over the previous year by about 12 
per cent. This is regarded as highly significant in that the 
year 1901 was itself remarkable for an unprecedented increase 
over 1900.—Ratl:vay Age, February 27, 1903. 


The length of railroad in the United States which is work- 
ed by the block system is now nearly 30,000 miles, or roughly 
4,000 miles more than it was two years ago. The total length 
of road worked by automatic signals is 3,877 miles, the re- 
mainder of the total being operated by manual signaling.— 
Railroad Gazette, February 27, 1903. 


A. H. Rudd, for the last four years, signal engineer of the 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western, has been appointed assist- 
ant signal engineer of the Pennsylvania.—Railroad Gazetle, 
February 27, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


After working for more than three years on a standard 
box car the designs of the American Railway Association 
have been adopted by the director-general of railroads, who 
has appointed a committee of car builders with S. M. Vau- 
clain, vice-president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works as 
chairman, to produce the car—Railway Age, February 22, 
1918. 


The Postmaster General proposes to establish aerial trans- 
portation for letters on one route, as soon as practicable, and 
has asked for bids for the construction of five airplanes for 
an aerial route for first class mail between Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York, making one round trip per day. It is 
thought that the postage rate will not exceed 25 cents per 
ounce.—Railway Age, February 22, 1918. 


The Pacific Great Eastern has been taken over by the 
British Columbia government following the settlement of suits 
brought against the contractor, who has portions of the rail- 
road under construction, and the owners of the company.— 
Railway Age, February 22, 1918. 
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Communications and Books 

















Continuous Operation 
of Yard Locomotives 


Denison, TEx. 
To THE EpItTor: 

I read with great interest your article on yard power utiliz- 
ation in the November 12 issue, page 917. Inasmuch as our 
line started a similar campaign two or three years ago, it 
prompted me to check our performance and, in doing so, I 
find we have been able to make a considerably better record. 

Engine 110, at Denison-Ray terminal, worked continuously 
for 744 hrs., or a total of 4,464 engine miles, figured at six 
miles per engine hour, without being relieved one minute, 
supplies being placed on the engine by hostlers during the 
yardmen’s meal period. This engine consumed 36,510 gals. 
of fuel oil, of 8.17 gals. per engine mile during 31 days con- 
tinuous service. In terms of coal, this would be 102 1-8 Ibs. 
per engine hour. This engine was in hump service during 
the entire time, performing heavy switching, having humped 
approximately 31,000 cars, or about 1,000,000 tons. 

At present we are working nine shifts at this terminal 
with three 60 per cent switch engines, one crew relieving the 
other and the engine working continuously. It is not uncom- 
mon for an engine to work 15 to 20 days continuously and I 
helieve conditions at our terminal are comparable with those 
at other large terminals throughout the country, where the 
practice of working engines continuously would be as feasible 
as it is here. 

There is no doubt that a great deal can be saved in engine- 
house expense, as well as in fuel, if more attention is given 
to yard power utilization. 

E. E. Hanna, 


Superintendent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


The Yardmaster’s Problems 


; Watertown, N. Y. 
To THE EpiTor: 

As a general yardmaster, I am naturally interested in yard 
operation and several articles on this subject published re- 
cently in the Ratlway Age have developed food for thought 
among all those who are connected with terminal operation. 
They have touched on a number of features of yard opera- 
tion to which I desire to call attention further. 

The general yardmaster, and, through him, his subordinates, 
should be supplied with advance reports of traffic movements, 
based upon personal touch, if possible, between the yards ex- 
changing traffic. He is then in position to anticipate his re- 
quirements, enabling him to take off or put on such switching 
power as may be required to handle the traffic in sight speed- 
ily and, above all, economically. 

As a chronicle of expense, detailed reports should be pre- 
pared by each yard, indicating the wages paid to engine 
crews, ground crews, switchtenders, clerical and supervisory 
forces. Such wages should be carried as straight time, sepa- 
rated of course as outlined and the overtime should be carried 
as another item, to be added to the straight time to give the 
gross payroll. Any allowable deductions, such as passenger 
train shifting, work trains, etc., should then be deducted, leav- 
ing a net yard payroll which is truly indicative of the actual 
functioning expense and clearly points out where the burden 
lies or where increases are occurring. The net payroll should 
be divided by the cars handled or forwarded, to arrive at the 
cost per car. Yard engine coal consumed must be carried as 
an item on any comprehensive yard report, separated as be- 
tween freight and passenger shifting. These figures should 
then be expressed in terms of coal consumed per yard engine 
hour and pounds of coal per car handled. Such figures show 
the yardmaster definitely and precisely what is going on and 
give the superintendent the information first hand. 
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All overtime should be tabulated and given to each yard- 
master in the terminal daily, with a request for detailed in- 
formation as to its necessity. Often such investigations de- 
velop that some unnecessary burden exists which a trifling 
rearrangement of power will overcome. 

Continuous operation of switching power is vital to any 
good operation. This subject is purely one of co-operation 
between the management and the employees. If a passenger 
engine can be operated over two or more divisions, why can- 
not a yard engine be operated over a period of days, or even 
weeks? Engine crews, after they become educated and 
understand the benefits, are glad to co-operate and eager to 
keep the same engine day after day. Yardmasters, knowing 
that crews will change tricks on the lead, are relieved of the 
worry of figuring out the probability of an engine being late 
from the house. 

I firmly believe that there never was a greater opportunity 
for increased efficiency in yard operation than that which now 
exists. I feel that instead of investing large sums in new 
yards, the present lay-outs may be systematized so that the 
facilities of the terminal can be increased to take care of the 
added burden brought about by changed traffic conditions. 

F, H. Perrrer, 


General Yardmaster, New York Central. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


Books and Pamphlets 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D.*C.) 

The Effect of Climatic Changes Upon A Multiple-S pan 
Reinforced Concrete Arch Bridge, by Wilbur M. Wilson. “The 
bridge on which the observations were made is a six-span, two- 
rib highway bridge over the Vermilion River at Gilbert Street, 
Danville, Illinois. It was completed in 1922.”  p. 7-8. En- 
gineering Experiment Station Bulletin No. 174. 68 p. Pub. 
by University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 40 cents. 

Industrial and Railway Amalgamations, by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. The trend of modern thought regarding what is 
called in American “consolidations,” the economic aspects of 
consolidation and contrasts between railway and other con- 
solidations were discussed by the Chairman and President 
of the Executive of the London, Midland & Scottish in this 
address to the Railway Students’ Association of the London 
School of Economics. 31 p. Pub, by London General 
Press, London, Eng. 2 shillings. 

Periodical Articles 

Activities of the Railway Employees Department, by J. M. 
Burns. Reviews results of the year 1927. American Federa- 
tionist, February 28, 1928, p.’ 157-160. 

Automotive Equipment and Development, by Major Levin 
H. Campbell, Cross-country cars, tractors of all sorts, trucks, 
tanks and other automotive equipment developed for the U. S. 
Army. Illustrated. Military Engineer, Jan.-Feb., 1928, p. 6-12. 

Europe-Asia Railway Conference, by McCeney Werlich. 
“It is anticipated that some type of through Europe-Asia rail- 
way tickets will be available on May 15, 1928....” Com- 
merce Reports, February 20, 1928, p. 483. 

The Railroads—The Fortunes of Every Man Are Involved 
in Their Problems, by Frederick Strauss. A _ thoughtful 
article, forcefully presenting some important phases of the 
current “railroad problem.” Century Magazine, March, 1928, 
p. 545-550. 

Sharp Increase Shown By Index of Business Activity. 
“All classes of freight, except coal, showed a more than 
seasonal increase....” p. 323, Annalist, February 17, 1928, 
p. 323-324. 























Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








The consarned fool who rocked the boat, 
No more his craft is tossing, 

But we still have the half-wit goat 

Who races a train to the crossing. 


The Jackson Day run 1s the great athletic event in the 
city of New Orleans. It is held on January 8 to commemorate 
the Battle of New Orleans. J. L. Boone, a Southern Pacific 
employee, won it this year, thus making the third successive 
year of Southern Pacific victories, Gilbert Wade of that com- 
pany having won it in 1925 and 1926. 


Maybe the Rest of the Foursome 
Will Prefer to Read Hereafter 


How a quiet game of bridge threw the club car of the 
Red Arrow bound from Detroit to Washington into a turmoil 
and started a heated discussion among 20 passengers was ex- 
plained by A. J. Moran, auditor of freight accounts of the 
Erie Railroad, who held 13 spades and didn’t know what to do, 
says the Washington Star. 

But Mr. Moran’s luck did not stop with his cards. When 
finally he bid 4 spades no one raised him and he cleaned the 
boards. Other games in the car had been disrupted and 20 
passengers joined the group which milled around the table to 
see the perfect bridge hand, every one arguing how they would 
have played it. 

Those who played with him, it is reported, were E. R. Wood- 
son, secretary of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, 
who opened the bid with 1 heart; A. T. Martin, a freight 
traffic officer of the Southern Railway, who bid 2 diamonds, 
and T. H. Maxwell of Baltimore, who called 2 hearts. Moran 
had the fourth bid and all the spades in the deck. 


The Good Old Days 


Professor William J. Cunningham of the Harvard Business 
School in running over some old papers recently came across a 
copy of an appeal issued by G. Twichell, superintendent of the 
Boston & Worcester, in 1857 calling on employees to accept 
a 10 per cent decrease in wages. Professor Cunningham has 
sent us a copy of this document which reads as follows: 


Notice Issuep By G. TWICHELL, SUPERINTENDENT 
BosTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
Boston, Oct. 30, 1857 


“To THE EMPLOYEES: 


“GENTLEMEN :—The receipts from Passenger and Freight have 
fallen off, during the last month (as compared with the corres- 
ponding month of last year), over TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
with very little prospect of any improvement during the coming 
winter; thus making a reduction in expenses absolutely neces- 
sary. Let us fully realize this fact, and imagine ourselves in this 
noble ship, with a valuable cargo, from which its owners expect 
and are entitled to a return for their investment, and that they 
are dependent as much upon this return, for the support of their 
families, as we are upon our wages for the support of ours. 
Let us also consider that a sudden and unexpected financial 
storm has come upon us, with ships, large and small, foundering 
all around us, with passengers and crew clinging to the wrecks 
and struggling for life; let us ask ourselves what, under these 
circumstances, shall we do? Shall we abandon the best interests 
of the ship, and throw overboard her crew, who have cheerfully 
contended with the elements to keep her in order, and her way 
clear, for so many years? Or shall we put ourselves upon dimin- 
ished allowance during the storm, and labor, with fidelity and 
economy, to keep her in trim, stop all leaks, and bring her home 
uninjured? 

“It is a sad fact that the prospect of a hard winter is before 
us, with the wheels of business clogged, with the capitalist crip- 
pled, and with honest labor seeking employrrent. Therefore, let 
us, each and all of us, be content with a reduction in our pay 
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soem 





of TEN PER CENT, until such time as the business of the road 
will warrant an advance; and let us resolve anew to be faithtul 
and economical to the extent of our individual capacity—believ- 
ing, as we must, that NINE dollars is worth more to each and all 
of us now, than TEN was before this depression in business com- 
menced,.” 
G. TwIcHELL 

Appended to this appeal was a copy of the road’s payroll, 
showing a range in salaries from $1 a day for a laborer to 
$3000 per annum for the president. Professor Cunningham 
draws attention to the nautical turn of Mr. Twichell’s rhetoric. 
He does not tell us, however, whether or not the record dis- 
closes an enthusiastic reception for the plea. 


A Round-the-World Ticket 


A part of a round-the-world ticket issued in 1872 by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is shown in the illustration. 
The fare was then $1,000 per person. The ticket consisted of 
a number of coupons, each good between two of the cities 
One unusual feature was the timely com- 
ment printed on each coupon. The Marseilles-Paris coupon 
“Buck up, get on your store clothes. Buy the old lady 
The Suez-Alexandria coupon carried 
“Stop off at Cairo and lay in 


visited by the tour. 


said: 
and girls gowns here.” 
this surprising announcement: 
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Underwood & Underwood 


here.” Biblical references were not omitted. The Aden-Suez 
coupon read: “You are now crossing the Red Sea. Pharaoh 
tried it once and got wet,” while the Bombay-Aden coupon 
said: “This is where Adam and Eve started business.” The 
well-known roughness of the English Channel is indicated by 
the following on the Calais-Dover coupon: “Hire servant to 
hold bucket for you. Pull down your vest and wipe chin 
before landing.” The Liverpool-New York coupon carried 
this parting injunction: “You're ’round the world now. Next 
time bring your own wife.” 
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Gilt Edge Express on N. Y., N. H. & H., at D 


Tue SArety SEcTION of the American 
Railway Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on May 15, 16 and 17. 


CoLtonEL WILLIAM B. Gree ey, chief of 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, has resigned to accept a 
position with the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He will 
be succeeded by Major R. Y. Stuart. 


the railroads of the 
United States that are parties to the 
agreement with the American Railway 
Express Company indicates a desire to 
exercise the option which provides for 
the purchase of the American Railway 
Express Company in March, 1929. Further 
action depends upon a future meeting of 
the company contract committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 


A VOTE among 


THE Paciric Ramway Cvup will hold 
its eleventh annual meeting and banquet at 
the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, on 
March 8. The principal speaker will be 
Rk. E. M. Cowie, president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
will take place at the same time. The 
nominee for president is Thomas Ahearn, 
assistant general manager of the northern 
district of the South Pacific. 


A SPEED OF 207 MILES AN HoOwR is the 
record made by Captain Malcolm Camp- 
bell, an Englishman, in an automobile on 
the beach at Daytona Beach, Fla., on Feb- 
ruary 19. Taking a four-mile rolling start, 
Captain Campbell traversed a mile with 
the wind at 214.797 miles an hour; and 
on the return the run was made at 199.667 
miles an hour. The average above noted 
(207) was made up from two records, one 
with and one against the wind. The best 
time with the wind for one mile was 
16.76 seconds. 


First Train Through the Moffat 
Tunnel 


The first train will be run through 
the Moffat tunnel on February 26, for 
which a rate of $3.00 for the round trip 
from Denver has been established. Ar- 
rangements to commemorate the event 
include special tickets which each holder 
will sign and which, along with news- 
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paper accounts of the trip, will be placed 
in an iron box in the tunnel, which is 
scheduled to be opened fifty years hence. 
The Denver newspapers have presented 
the officers with gold spikes and these 
are to be driven by Governor Adams of 
Colorado and Governor Dern of Utah. 
George H. Barnes, who was the con- 
ductor on the first train that operated 
over the Moffat road on July 7, 1903, is 
still with the line and will be the con- 
ductor on the first train through the 
tunnel. 


B. & M. Enginemen Advanced 
7% Per Cent 


The Boston & Maine has increased the 
pay of locomotive engineers 7% per 
cent. As a result of arbitration awards 
and otherwise the Boston & Maine, 
within the last year, for the benefit of 
about 16,000 employees, has added $2,- 
124,330 to its payrolls, these wage in- 
creases averaging 5.33 per cent. The 
enginemen’s increase affects more than 
900 men and adds $160,000 to the roll. 
The previous increases have been made 
for conductors, trainmen, signalmen, me- 
chanics and helpers, stationary engineers 
and firemen, bridge and building workers. 
locomotive firemen and hostlers, clerks 
and station service employees, telegraph- 
ers, crossing tenders, supervisors, dining 
car stewards and track foremen and as- 
sistants. 


The Responsibilities of an Ex- 
press Messenger 
For an express messenger to be absent 


from his car for ten minutes is not nec- 
essarily a neglect of duty. This is the 


salient point in a decision which has 
been handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Maine (139 Atl. 784) in a 


suit against the American Railway Ex- 
press Company. A dog, described as a 
quiet dog, was in < crate, double-lathed, 
making a journey by express; and when 
messenger was absent, the dog, “act- 
ing on the impulse of its inherent nature 
and its irresponsible instinct to escape 
from bondage”, gnawed its way out of 
the crate and jumped out of the door 
to the ground. Subsequently, the animal 
fell a victim to an automobile, though 
the expressman had chased him on foot 
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and by automobile from noon until the 
darkness of night stopped the chase. 
These being the circumstances, the court 
held that no negligence of the carrier 
contributed to the loss of the dog. 


Russian Engineers Study Ameri- 
can Methods 


A. A. Lazarevsky, chief engineer of 
the Russian state railroads, and three of 
his engineers, on February 17 completed 
a 10-day observation and inspection tour 
over the lines of the Northern Pacific as 
guests of Col. B. O. Johnson, assistant to 
the president. Mr, Lazarevsky is about 
to begin the construction of 1,000 miles 
of new line, to be known as the Turke- 
stan-Siberian Railway, and came _ to 
America to study equipment and the 
methods of construction employed here. 
Colonel Johnson spent five years in Rus- 
sia as vice-chairman of the Inter-Allied 
Technical Board, engaged in maintaining 
the operation of the .Trans-Siberian 
Railway and while there he became a 
personal friend of Mr, Lazarevsky. The 
visitors were shown the construction work 
on the new 62-mile Redwater branch 
which is being built from a point near 
Glendive, Mont., to Brockway via Circle, 
and also were escorted to the electrically 
operated coal mines of the Northern Pa- 
cific at Colstrip, Mont., where an electric 
shovel excavates and loads 7 tons of 
coal on a car at each operation. 


Senate Committee to Investigate 
Coal Strike Conditions 


The Senate on February 16 adopted 
the resolution proposed by Senator John- 
son, of California, providing for an in- 
vestigation by the Senate committee, on 
interstate commerce, or a sub-committee, 
of conditions in the bituminous coal 


fields “and the reasons for conditions 
and happenings therein.” By a vote of 
60 to 15 it rejected an amendment 


offered by Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
which would have directed the com- 
mittee to “investigate the existing rate 
structure of freight rates on bituminous 
coal to determine whether there exists in- 
justices and unfairness therein, and 
whether any mining districts are being 
unfairly and abnormally stimulated and 
(Continued on page 472) 
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Region, road and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany........ 


Boston & Mainc........ 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 


Lehigh Valley .......++. 


Michigan Central ....... 


Pere Marquette ......... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie... 
ae 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 


i Bem FOE ccccccckcce 
Pennsylvania System .... 


Reading ..... widiheded 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 


Norfolk & Western...... 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgia 


Ill Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V. 


Seaboard Air Line....... 


Southern Railway System 


Northwestern Region 
} Chi. & North Western... 


Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om. 
Great Northern ......... 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M 
Northern Pacific ....... 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (in- 
cluding P. & S. F.).. 
Chicago & Alton........ 


Chi., Rock I. & Pacific.. 


Oregon Short Line...... 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. ......... 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Texas 
Missouri Pacific ........ 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 


Texas & New Orleans... 
Texas & Pacific......... 








N. Y., New H. & Hart.. 


Del., Lack. & Western... 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)... 


New York Central........ 


New York, Chi. & St. L.. 


Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.... 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L.. 


| Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 


Louisville & Nashville.... 


Chi., Milw. & St. P..... 


Chi., Burl. & Quincy.... 


Denver & R. G. Wn..... 


1926 
1927 
1926 


.1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 

. 1927 
1926 

. 1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 


1926 * 


. 1927 
1926 


1927 
. 1926 
. 1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
.1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
. 1927 
1926 


1927 
1926 
. 1927 
1926 
1927 
1926 
.1927 
1926 
.1927 
1926 
. 1927 
1926 
-1927 
1926 


Average 


miles of 
road 
operated 
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407 
074 
135 
140 
146 
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875 
875 
998 
999 
317 
317 
345 
345 
»822 
,820 
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180 
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231 
.497 
,497 
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Train- 
miles 


204,629 
260,456 
484,786 
488,345 
572,308 
605,710 


336,031 
380,640 
510,731 
590,753 
938,932 
1,053,557 
546,676 
650,242 
517,936 
539,493 
1,936,310 
2,326,636 
618,270 
698,243 
386.253 
423,978 
110,920 


319.160 
715,890 
807,419 
130.753 
139,927 

44.452 
45.048 
3 857.061 
5,244,943 


4 

2 

4,317 
9,210 
1.324 
3.597 
8.992 
3.135 
46,109 
26.147 
1.756 834 
2.068.151 


8.988 
2,231 
6.983 
0.935 
0.569 
.161 
536 

735 

967 
.867 
.992 
738,289 
197.174 
182,551 


1,643,498 
2.045.556 
296.676 
318.835 
1,622.875 
1.602.885 
1,347,955 
1,395,783 
271,114 
245.918 
315.203 
285,740 
1,384,506 
1,374,355 
1,024,480 
910,627 


297,746 
475,662 
242,206 
253,227 
168,910 
205,360 
1,364,615 
1,401,768 
758,325 
801,020 
780,497 
713.228 
433,996 
343,094 
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and 
helper 


9,147 
,633 
26 


,015,271 
,167,928 


596,409 
717,316 
545,003 
557,392 
162,888 
682,602 
625,654 
703,988 
388,636 
429,171 
111,629 
160.009 
737,698 
805,116 


158.856 
586,212 
275.932 
318,314 
281.825 
322.645 
746,530 
839.776 
138.987 
148,383 

47.187 

46.536 
23,490 
55.415 
37,212 
22 


,040 


.176.154 
.424,396 


880,906 


143,604 


8.095 
6.897 

5.739 

2,359 
35.528 

7,121 
617,188 
880.863 
557.409 
639.085 


785.958 
2.101,450 


143 
766 
119 
054 
381,983 
345,831 
804,791 
809.346 
531,848 
532,943 
828,025 
778.161 
208.221 
192,956 


87.079 
17,310 
315.920 
346,454 
707,379 
669,796 


407.165 
446.481 


318,816 
293,648 
337,595 
310.051 


-498.906 
.488.879 
,052,417 


936,804 


305,451 
513,664 
242,864 
254,265 
171,659 
211,196 


.403,045 
»452,463 


768,022 
818,072 
783,054 
714.625 
434,027 
343,094 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Locomotive-miles 
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Light 


24,106 
31,436 
52,589 
50,561 
38,392 
49,522 


53,614 
56,940 
63,969 
79,861 
78,174 
128,571 
67,443 
83,517 
21,019 
17,664 
160,234 
199,473 
7,772 
8,426 
4,514 


470,568 
60.591 
80,417 


47.281 
61,754 
31,430 


53.744 


10.414 
10.546 


38,328 


24.319 
28.383 
106,946 
105,208 
20.288 
18.069 
45,660 
48.285 
5,545 
4,254 
49,389 
46,431 
15,341 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Car-miles 


_— 

Loaded 
(thou- 

sands) 


4,695 
5,001 
11,773 
12,071 
14,646 
15,433 


9,011 
10,013 
15,685 
17,459 
34,006 
35,198 
15,175 
18,115 
15,803 
16,276 
68,433 
77,806 
18,883 
20,160 

9,204 

9,371 

3,412 

4.930 
19,956 
21,020 


49,195 
57,645 
6,773 
7,446 
6,472 
7,674 
20,365 
22,366 
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3,549 
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14,894 
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49,330 
56,367 
6,756 
6,816 
45,378 
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7,087 
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8,696 
7,914 
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40,313 
33,882 
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64.3 
64.6 
68.5 
64.6 
65.9 
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66.4 
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Subject to revision. 


pesiews 

Gross. 
Excluding 
locomotive 
and tender 


844,116 


575,225 
666,928 
892,606 
1,004,439 
2,059,285 
2,215,675 
948.617 
1,122,818 
897,176 
928,950 
4,215,493 
5,081,533 
1,069,820 
1,149,203 
565,790 
568,991 
284,300 
395,651 
1,139,024 
1,238,673 


3,328,115 
4,048,409 
458,419 
517,057 
431,174 
511,192 
1,359,662 
1,572,486 
264,079 
289,972 
34,637 
34,618 
7,673,322 
9,465,784 
1,087,696 
1,370,679 


1,325,590 
603,099 
607,929 

1,211,969 

1,189,352 
324,098 
288,968 


2,981,665 
3,629,207 
433,460 
462,610 
2,834,566 
2,816,600 
1,871,753 
1,837,810 
450,782 
379,401 
530,306 
481,064 
2,462,694 
2,436,993 
1,975,901 
1,814,234 


581,164 
875,064 
477,428 
488,260 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


— 


aie 
Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


91,449 
108,252 
236,841 
251,453 
303,223 
351,340 


263,873 
321,299 
373,249 
434,724 
853,538 
987,937 
391,799 
498,461 
310,433 
339,266 
1,742,509 
2,238,655 
392,004 
448,936 
235,222 
238,803 
156,754 
221,949 
426,778 
482,592 


1,543,131 
1,941,374 
215,583 
250,526 
198,233 
243,299 
634,173 
727,688 
135,156 
149,123 
13,183 
13,232 
3,482,913 
4,492,193 
535,620 
715,639 


,021,246 
»428,912 


374,175 
459,960 
129,466 
175,828 
1,411,151 
1,550,616 
1,016,791 
1,144,640 
291,719 
370,270 
950,769 
1,137,664 


136,455 


1,066,540 
1,312,787 
163,089 
194,574 
1,331,471 
1,301,659 
734,101 
732,885 
215,785 
172,301 
239,666 
211,523 
915,397 
922,711 
801,190 
723,244 


247,921 
382,991 
178,382 
186,495 
101,238 
127,326 
910,939 
991,785 
414,329 
454,398 
374,527 
358,629 
249,744 
180,703 
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pared with December, 1926, for Roads wi 


Region, road and year 


New England Region : 
n 


Roston & Albany....---- 1927 
1926 
Boston & Maine.....--- 1927 
1926 


N. Y., New H. & Hart... 1927 
1926 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson..... 1927 
1926 
Del., Lack. & Western... 1927 
1926 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie) . .1927 
1926 
Lehigh Valley .---.-+++- 1927 
1926 
Michigan Central ....--- 1927 
1926 
New York Central......- 1927 
1926 
New York, Chi. & St. Le 
Pere Marquette ....--+-- 1927 
1926 
Pitts. & Lake Erie..... 1927 
1926 
Wabash .....-++-+++ee55 1927 
1926 

Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.....-- 1927 
1926 


Central of New Jersey . . 1937 
Chicago and Eastern Ill. . 1927 
1926 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L.1927 
1926 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. Bs 


26 
Long Island ....---+++- 1927 
1926 
Pennsylvania System ...-. 1927 
1926 
Reading ....--+++ee+eees 1927 
1926 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio.....-- 1927 
1926 
Norfolk & Western.....- 1927 
1926 

Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line...... 1927 
1926 
Central of Georgia....--- 1927 
1926 


Ill. C. (ine. Y. & M. V.).1927 
1926 
Louisville & Nashville. ..1927 
1926 
Seaboard Air Line......--. 1927 
Southern Railway System. 1927 
1926 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. ..1927 
192 


6 

Chi., Milw. & St. P..... 1927 

1926 

Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.1927 
1 

Great Northern.......--+- 1927 

1926 

Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.1927 

192 

Northern Pacific.......-- 1927 

1926 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.1927 
1926 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (in- 1927 


cluding P. & S. F.)....1926 

Chicago & Alton......-- 1927 

; 1926 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy... .1927 
926 

Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1927 

1 

Denver & R. G. Wn..... 1927 
: 926 

Oregon Short Line....... 1927 
1926 

Southern Pac.-Pac. Lines.1927 
192 

Union Pacific........++++ 1927 
1926 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....- 1927 


1926 

Mo.-Kans.-Tex. .....+++- 1927 
1926 

Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Texas. 1927 
: 1926 
Missouri Pacific ......+--- 1927 
1926 

St. Louis-San Francisco. 1927 
1926 

Texas & New Orleans...1927 
1926 

Texas & Pacific........- 1927 
1926 


RAILWAY AGE 











Average number Gross 

of freight cars on line ton- 
— ——* ~ miles per 

Per train- 
cent hour, ex- 
un- cluding 
serv- locomo- 
ice- tive and 
Home Foreign Total able tender 
3,848 4,935 8,783 2.9 16,801 
2,335 5,968 8,303 2.8 13,606 
13,068 12,440 25,508 7.4 13,874 
12,372 15,474 27,846 6.4 13,171 
18,663 16,518 35,181 11.2 17,619 
17,972 24,763 42,735 16.8 16,539 
9,836 5,412 15,248 4.0 19,846 
8,183 7,937 16,120 4.6 19,401 
18,785 6,736 25,521 3.8 21,302 
16,439 11,231 27,670 3.5 19,657 
34,383 17,466 51,849 4.4 27,152 
33,875 23,446 57,321 7.2 23,803 
23,681 8,656 32,337 9.6 23,899 
21,549 13,138 34,687 7.1 22,184 
23,926 12,286 36,212 3.8 27,771 
18,350 16,451 34,801 3.3 24,487 
78,241 63,454 141,695 4.2 27,640 
62,608 76,901 139,509 2.7 25,264 
15,561 9,274 24,835 5.6 24,257 
12,271 10.591 22,862 5.3 21,962 
11,391 6,803 18,194 3.8 18,739 
9,900 8,571 18,471 3.7 15,946 
16,202 5,665 21,867 5.7 28,697 
9,024 11,318 20,342 3.6 26,536 
18,110 10,133 28,243 2.4 25,899 
14,647 11,713 26,360 2.4 23,383 
79,194 26,606 105,800 5.1 20,365 
67,156 39,876 107,032 4.0 17,881 
16,391 13,677 30,068 5.7 18,801 
16,275 14,601 30,876 4.3 15,943 
13,839 3,547 17,386 31.4 21,205 
12,582 4,334 16,916 24.4 21,137 
25,016 19,706 44,722 3.7 24,955 
15,466 22,007 37,473 4.8 23,678 
9,690 6,146 15,836 5.3 14,428 
9,489 7,030 16,519 3.5 13,798 
1,683 4,237 ,920 1.4 4,388 
1,533 5,873 7,406 1.0 4,183 
224,524 69,346 293,870 6.1 22,631 
206,073 97,701 303,774 5.5 18,44 
29,971 11,628 41,599 2.0 20,35 
20,939 21,481 42,420 2.7 18,804 
36,032 8,710 44,742 3.0 29,679 
31,324 12,900 44,224 2.9 26,331 
34,651 6,765 41,416 1.1 36,517 
32,365 11,127 43,492 1.0 33,977 
25,690 9,792 35,482 5.8 18,530 
22,594 14,752 37,346 3.0 17,909 
5,199 4,314 9,513 4.1 17,803 
4,834 6,004 10,838 3.7 18,023 
45,364 18,795 64,159 6.1 22,900 
42,204 25,020 67,224 3.4 21,702 
45,209 14,173 59,382 9.6 16,430 
42,392 19,250 61,642 9.8 15,108 
16,683 8,944 25,627 7.1 18,015 
14,528 11,993 26,521 3.7 17,030 
59,929 23,248 83.177 PF 18,902 
56,102 29,585 85,687 5.7 17,471 
47,417 25,102 72,519 5.6 16.927 
49,018 27,564 76,582 6.2 16,731 
52,414 20,439 72,583 4.9 19.537 
53.535 22,848 76,383 5.3 18.885 
2,737 10,135 12,872 10.2 12,654 
3,388 8,806 12,194 14.9 12,693 
42,093 11,120 53,213 4.4 19,410 
41,850 12.008 53,858 5.1 19,740 
20,419 5,034 25,453 3.6 13,942 
19,929 5,313 25,242 3.7 13,589 
36,474 8,380 44,854 7.3 19,707 
36,835 8,802 45,187 6.4 20,579 
8,057 3,609 11,666 5.0 20,274 
8,151 4,124 12,275 4.7 19,524 
59,261 16,338 75,599 6.2 26.880 
54,226 22,910 77,136 5.5 23,721 
10,651 4,498 15,149 3.4 19,271 
9,644 5.793 15,437 3.9 17,460 
49,575 18,880 68,455 4.0 22,251 
48,370 18,814 67,184 3.1 22.346 
33,933 18,756 52,689 6.3 17,559 
33,090 21,275 54,365 7.2 16,420 
11,152 4,355 15,507 2.8 16,998 
10,668 4,874 15,542 2.7 15,734 
8,909 5,928 14,837 3.4 22,226 
8,015 5,897 13,912 3.0 22,691 
36,774 26,449 63,223 6.2 22,463 
33,194 25.013 58,207 5.9 21,831 
21,426 9,445 30,871 9.8 32,127 
20,225 10,313 30,538 10.1 31,319 
10,142 4,672 14,814 3.2 28,268 
10,040 8,784 18,824 2.9 21,111 
10,629 3,877 13.906 4.2 27 434 
7,371 4,629 12,000 5.3 25,502 
356 9,268 9,624 9.4 20,672 
233 10,534 10,767 8.2 20,997 
29,634 18,414 48,048 4.5 20,685 
26,552 21,205 47,757 4.8 20,384 
23,280 7,972 31,252 3.6 18,175 
20,260 11,598 31,858 4.0 17,136 
12,629 15,628 28,257 5.2 17,183 
11,383 16,943 28,326 4.9 16,246 
6.852 7.873 14,725 5.6 18,384 
6,328 6,974 13,302 4.5 18,863 


Net 
tons 
per 
train 

447 


416 
489 
515 
530 
580 


Net 


tons 


per 


loaded 


car 

19.5 
21.6 
20.1 
20.8 
20.7 
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th Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 
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News of the Week 

(Continued from page 469) 
over developed or are being depressed 
thereby.” One of the directions of the 
resolutions is “to ascertain whether 
the railroad companies are endeavoring 
to depress the labor coz¢ of coal pro- 
duced by union mine labor.” 

The Reed amendment brought out a 
fively discussion of the lake cargo coal 
rate case. It was opposed by several 
senators on the ground that such an in- 
vestigation, if undertaken, should be con- 
sidered separately. Senators Neely, of 
West Virginia, and Swanson and Glass, 
of Virginia, who have severely criticised 
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opposed the Reed amendment on the 
ground that the Senate should not make 
its investigation while the case is pend- 
ing before the commission, Senator Neely 
said that he was compelled to believe 
that Commissioner Esch was “either con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced” in 
his position in the case by his desire for 
reappointment. 


Senator Willis, of Ohio, expressed the 
opinion that it was “to say the least, in- 
delicate” for the Senate to be discus- 
sing a case pending before the commis- 
sion. Senator Swanson said that when 
the commission’s decision shall have 
been rendered, if it is adverse to the 


February 25, 1928 


it would be proper to have an investiga- 
tion, atid that “on the other hand, if 
shall be decided adverse to the vast in- 
terests of Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, we would ask for 
an investigation with a view of ascer- 
taining whether or not the law ought to 
be amended; whether such power and 
authority ought to be given to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 


Illinois Central Plans for Consoli- 
dation of Four Chicago Stations 

The Illinois Central has prepared plans 
and cost estimates covering the use of 
that railroad’s proposed new passenger 

















the commission’s decisions in this case, claims of the senator from Pennsylvania, station at Roosevelt Road, Chicago, by 
Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 183 Steam Railways, Including 15 Switching and Terminal Companies. 
FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1926 
United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
faa mass > gg A— ~~ go “. — co te ™, 
Item 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Average number of miles 
operated ......++ee0. 238,837.96 238,185.45 59,262.14 59,450.48 5,609.97 5,605.61 39,801.22 39,446.20 134,164.63 133,683.16 
Revenues : 
UGE ccccccccccves $334.741,899 $384,863,828 $141,091,427 $172,583,172 $16,666,575 $22,172,501 $46,284,761 $53,705,335 $130,699,136 $136,402,820 
Passenger ....-eccece @81,989,552 089,722,225 41,804,923 44,214,559 1,636,901 1,978,852 11,135,558 12,972,378 27,412,170 30,556,436 
BE eeeccacess 40408 9,965,525 9,829,439 3,754,975 3,701,507 211,981 221,253 1,432,821 1,424,601 4,565,748 4,482,078 
GEMTORS ccccccccceces 14,229,820 14,544,906 5,999,597 6,628,362 345,894 329,920 1,970,607 1,956,493 5,913,722 5,630,131 
All other transportation 15,809,180 17,098,679 8,500,747 9,277,299 216,098 280,242 912,141 1,174,523 6,180,194 6,366,615 
Incidental ......+.+++ 9,966,878 10,896,258 5,484,038 5,647,516 336,416 527,470 1,078,413 1,280,323 3,068,011 3,440,949 
oint facility—Cr. ‘ 1,266,885 1,165,530 421,904 470,105 20,352 22,341 126,187 142,885 698,442 530,199 
joins facility—Dr. .... 371,427 427,258 143,374 147,973 1,852 2,040 37,653 34,966 188,548 242,279 
Ry. operat’g revenues 467,598,312 527,693,607 206,914,237 242,374,547 19,432,365 25,530,539 62,902,835 72,621,572 178,348,875 187,166,949 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way 
and structures ...... 69,741,562 70,346,161 31,189,486 31,289,444 2,532,702 3,395,133 9,187,740 10,278,834 26,831,634 25,382,750 
Mainten’ ce of equipm "t 99,204,064 109,790,898 45,804,691 54,506, 973 3,754,503 4,903,544 13,427,791 14,365,278 36,217,079 36,015,103 
BUGS coccccccococes 10,221,528 10,172,335 3,795,968 3,711,451 267 ,682 276,483 1,895,862 1,913,851 4,262,016 4,270,550 
Transportation ...... 179,494,662 199,127,088 84,140,960 97,194,261 5,687,624 7,165,603 23,071,616 25,847,135 66,594,462 68,920,089 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 4,594,063 4,666,687 2,201,972 2,344,290 79,762 86,594 499,360 462,683 1,812,969 1,773,120 
COORGTEE cccéepocccese 16,621,788 16,943,666 7,690,401 7,874,004 587,140 532,375 2,229,971 2,192,502 6,114,276 6,344,785 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... 2,077,759 2,205,919 355,616 672,608 17,686 34,094 246,709 357,018 1,457,748 1,142,199 
Ry. operat’g expenses 377,799,908 408,840,916 174,467,862 196,247,815 12,891,727 16,325,638 50,065,631 54,703,265 140,374,688 141,564,198 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations ..... 89,798,404 118,852,691 32,446,375 46,126,732 6,540,638 9,204,901 12,837,204 17,918,307 37,974,187 45,602,751 
Railway tax accruals... 25,973,684 30,224,433 9,872,746 11,656,417 1,667,160 2,537,886 3,791,651 4,373,243 10,642,127 11,656,887 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 164,846 400,699 47,690 286,643 2,900 ad 6,272 46,154 50,033 68,102 70,295 
Ry. operating income. 63,659,874 88,227,559 22,525,939 34,183,672 4,870,578 6,673,287 8,999,399 13,495,031 27,263,958 33,875,569 
Equip’t rents—Dr. bal. 6,316,374 6,096,643 3,283,246 3,306,171 449,934 346,941 513,475 578,405 2,969,587 2,559,008 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
SOD ccsevescncesse 2,009,880 2,000,516 1,017,650 1,179,409 ad 4,282 d@ 58,118 102,626 154,408 885,322 608,581 
Net railway operating 
SEE ccdbeucaceess 55,333,620 80,130,400 18,225,043 29,698,092 5,316,230 6,962,110 8,383,298 12,762,218 23,409,049 30,707,980 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 80.80 77.48 84.32 80.97 66.34 63.95 79.59 75.33 78.70 75.64 
FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED WITH DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1926 
Average number of miles 
GUESS cecccecees ee 238,674.46 237,968.40 59,413.09 59,548.22 5,607.50 5,604.20 39,716.32 39,334.84 133,937.55 133,481.14 
Revenues: 
2a 4,648,505,688 4,820,516,560 2,013,589,307 2,125,839,991 245,189,548 255,561,882 627,086,560 663,094,492 1,762,640,273 1,776,020,195 
NE pc cieacunke €976,366,124€1,043,950,355 503,139,018 524,476,146 20,017,441 22, 060,978 127,300,033 152,300,498 325,909,632 345,112,733 
nt Shhoenedcedenecs 95,978,893 96,258,816 36,479,212 36,606,364 2,430,305 2,459,917 14,199,477 14,396,515 42,869,899 42,796,020 
OO RO 143,371,882 149,179,897 67,145,929 70,633,213 3,320,598 3,292,366 18,301,479 19,735,176 54,603,876 55,519,142 
All other transportation 204,731,107 211,044,869 115,093,468 119,736,568 2,501,169 2,810,984 11,203,992 12,897,964 75,932,478 75,599,353 
EOOEENNE ccccccocsee 128,870,449 135,826,926 65,036,100 67,757,768 4,474,841 5,41 1,027 13,643,089 15,974,659 45,716,419 46,683,472 
foine facility—Cr. .... 14,077,167 13,447,859 5,551,412 5,378,048 184,465 176,908 1,864,259 1,709,595 6,477,031 6,183,308 
oint facility—Dr. ceee 4,876,210 4,929,934 1,640,484 1,632,493 27,938 27,043 411,401 413,979 2,796,387 2,856,419 
F Ry. operat’g revenues 6,207,025,100 6,465,295,348 2,804,393,962 2,948,795,605 278,090,429 291,747,019 813,187,488 879,694,920 2,311,353,221 2,345,057,804 
expenses: 
aintenance of way 
and structures ...... 878,289,313 877,876,952 369,040,026 374,099,687 38,663,227 39,954,186 119,454,131 128,478,667 351,131,929 335,344,412 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 1,228,881,857 1,294,658,328 581,143,225 628,785,167 57,463,366 58,605,902 163,213,428 170,226,582 427,061,838 437,040,677 
» Pee e 120,598, 615 5 115,039,315 44,849,868 42,215,860 3,177,944 3,020,621 21,025,273 20,629,186 51,545,530 49,173,648 
Transportation ...... 2,167,934,776 2,215,194,312 1,026,570,822 1,051,305,833 73,211,900 76,379,748 285,420,071 302,901,790 782,731,983 784,606,941 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 56,185,296 56,570,390 26,124,732 26,380,746 988,512 1,074,978 6,057,887 6,596,458 23,014,165 22,518,208 
DEE avid vukseenee 192,904,442 186,488,551 88,016,719 85,214,693 6,777,299 6,150,872 25,260,233 24,392,951 72,850,191 70,730,035 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr. ...... 17,673,525 17,279,517 3,103,663 2,759,469 559,690 615,579 1,602,412 3,069,239 12,407,760 10,835,230 
Ry. operat’g expenses 4,627,120,774 4,728,548,331 2,132,641,729 2,205 242,517 179,722,558 184,570,728 618,828,611 650,156,395 1,695,927,876 1,688,578,691 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations ..... 1,579,904,326 1,736,747,017 671,752,233 743,553,088 98,367,871 107,176,291 194,358;877 229,538,525 615,425,345 656,479,113 
Railway tax accruals... 380,638,262 395,197,043 154,927,088 162,423,061 21,373,022 21,889,005 50,761,395 54,301,616 153,576,757 156,583,361 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 1,513,094 1,876,905 578,144 1,003,878 48,846 28,714 263,930 237,309 622,174 607,004 
Ry. operating income. 1,197,752,970 1,339,673,069 516,247,001 580,126,149 76,946,003 85,258,572 143,333,552 174,999,600 461,226,414 499,288,748 
Equip’t rents—Dr. bal. 87,458,319 83,156,019 44,657,589 43,996,373 d@ 5,963,701 d 6,459,329 5,941,995 10,366,998 42,822,436 35,251,977 
Joint facility rent—Dr. 
ET on vernaidte pews 24,952,387 23,513,963 12,138,497 11,018,990 1,088,996 1,154,829 1,202,811 1,428,086 10,522,083 9,912,058 
Net railway operating 
PT ocivasesnees 1,085,342,264 1,233,003,087 459,450,915 525,110,786 81,820,708 90,563,072 136,188,746 163,204,516 407,881,895 454,124,713 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 74.55 73.14 76.05 74.78 64.63 63.26 76.10 73.91 73.37 72.01 


@ Includes $3,189,469 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
@ Deficit or other reverse items. 
ompiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


and pases car surcharge. 


Subject to revision. 


b Includes $ 3,324,255 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
e Includes $4i, 539,392 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


¢C Includes $40,194,890 sleeping 
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the railroads now entering the Central, 
Grand Central, Dearborn and La Salle 
Street stations and abandonment of those 
The plans were presented to 
the Baltimore & Ohio, as a represent- 
ative of the railroads using the Grand 
Central station, and to the Chicago & 
Western Indiana and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe for the Dearborn 
station group, on February 13, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
New York Central having previously ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to move from 
the La Salle Street station to a location 
near the lake front. 

While detailed cost figures on the 
operation of this lake front terminal, 
with between 10 and 12 railroads as ten- 
ants, were not made public it was an- 
nounced that the companies named. were 
invited to share in the expenses on a 
usage basis. Estimates were made of the 
cost per car handled, enabling the rail- 
roads to compare them with present term- 
inal expenses and with estimated ex- 
penses for the use of other proposed 
terminal combinations. F. L. Thompson, 
vice-president in charge of terminal im- 
provements of the Illinois Central, in 
transmitting the plans, expressed the con- 
viction that operations can be carried on 
in this lake front station as economically 
as in a station built on any other loca- 
tion. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the problem of caring for automobiles; 
layout also shows in detail the relation 
of the station location to the lines by 
which all the railroads involved enter the 
city, to the business district, to streets 
and boulevards and to local transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The station plan provides for 22 tracks 
on a single level and contemplates the 
construction of additional locomotive 
terminal and car facilities together with 
the accompanying mail, baggage and ex- 
press accommodations. Some of the rail- 
roads from the East and South would 
enter the terminal by utilizing the Illi- 
nois Central tracks from a point in the 
vicinity of Ninety-fifth street. The 
roads entering from the Southwest and 


West would be brought into 
terminal over a connecting line which the 
Illinois Central is prepared to build in 


the vicinity of Eighteenth Street. In an- 
ticipation of this development, such a rail- 
road was provided for in the city ordi- 
nances under which that railroad has been 
carrying on the project for the im- 
provement and enlargement of its Chi- 
cago terminal. 


Rebuilt Car Rule Found 
Unreasonable 


\merican Railway Association, Me- 
chanical Division interchange rule 112, in 
so far as it affects settlements to be 
made for rebuilt freight cars when badly 
iamaged or destroyed on the lines of 
railroads other than their owners, was 
‘ound to be unreasonable in a decision 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
ommission on February 16 on a com- 
plaint filed by the Bangor & Aroostook. 
"he complaint was based on an inter- 
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pretation by the arbitration committee 


under which, if any material in the 
structure above the trucks is reclaimed, 
the entire car is depreciated, for settle- 
ment purposes, from the date of orig- 
inal construction of the unit from which 
the re-used part was obtained. 

In place of the existing rule the com- 
mission prescribes a rule containing some 
modincations of one that was proposed by 
a special committee of railway mechanical 
officers. 

The findings of the Commission’s report 
are as follows: 

“The freight cars which have been re- 
built under the sanction of the inter- 
change rules and which are now in 
service will continue to circulate until 
their interchange is restricted, irrespec- 
tive of the character of settlement rule 
which is applied when such units are 
destroyed on the lines of railroads other 
than their owners. Hence, as regards 
equipment rebuilt in the past, it is un- 
likely that the establishment or nones- 
tablishment of a rebuilt-car settlement 
rule will materially affect the matter of 
safety in railway operation. Under in- 
structions to bring in a rebuilt-car rule, 
the special committee on rebuilt cars, 
consisting of 10 prominent railroad 
mechanical officers, formulated a_ pro- 
posed rule which is apparently designed to 
effect substantial justice as between car 
owners and users. 

They suggested, in part that as applied 
to units reconstructed in the past a re- 
built-car settlement rule should be con- 
fined to cars in classes A to E-2, and as 
regards those reconstructed in the future 
only classes from A to D skould be recog- 
nized. 

“We find that as to past and future, a 
rebuilt freight car is one which the car- 
rier was, is now, or in the future may 
be required by the accounting rules of 
the commission to record in equipment- 
investment account. We further find that 
for freight cars rebuilt in the future, 
that portion of the proposed rule for- 
mulated by the special committee on re- 
built cars, which contemplates settlement 
for cars of classes A to D on basis of 


the___80 per cent of reproduction cost new, 


less depreciation from -date rebuilt, will 
be reasonable if modified to conform 
with the foregoing definition of what 
constitutes a rebuilt car. As to freight 
cars reconstructed in the past, we find 
that the present rule 1s unreasonable, and 
that for the future a rule which pro- 
vides for settlement for cars in classes 
A to D on basis of 80 per cent of repro- 
duction cost new, less depreciation from 
date rebuilt, cars of classes E-1 and E-2 
on basis of 70 per cent of reproduction 
cost new less depreciation from date re- 
built, and cars of classes E-3 and E-4 
on basis of 60 per cent of reproduction 
cost new less depreciation from date re- 
built, will be reasonable. 

“No order will be entered at this time, 
but defendants will be expected to 
modify their rules to conform with our 
conclusions herein. If this is not done 
within a reasonable period, complainants 
may bring the matter to our attention 
for appropriate action.” 





Traffic 





The Eastern Kentucky Railway has 
discontinued the operation of trains into 
its northern terminus, thus closing a 
traffic career which has extended over 
more than 50 years. The line from 
Webbville, Ky., the southern terminus, 
northward to Grayson, 13 miles, is to be 
kept in operation, pending an applica- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, requesting authority to 
abandon the line. The last time-table in 
the Official Guide, dated, 1927, shows one 
train.a day each way from Webbville, 
northward, to Riverton, 36 miles. 


Running Time of California 
Trains to Be Cut 

The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, the 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific in con- 
junction with the Southern Pacific, and 
the Chicago & North Western in con- 
junction with the Union Pacific will es- 
tablish schedules of 61 hr. 15 min. from 
points in California to Chicago on March 
4. The trains which will be affected in- 
clude the Chief, the Golden State Limited, 
the Los Angeles Limited, and the San 
Francisco Overland Limited. West- 
bound schedules will not be changed from 
the present 63 hours. The chief pur- 
pose of the reduction is to enable east- 
bound passengers to make early connec- 
tions at Chicago. 


Meat Rates Revised 


A revision of freight rates, based on 
mileage scales, on fresh meats and 
packing house products, including lard 
substitutes and vegetable cooking oils, in 
straight and mixed carloads, between 
points in the southwest and between 
the southwest and western trunk line 
territory, has been prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 1n lieu 
of a revision proposed by the railroads, 
which was found not justified. The 
suspended schedules were ordered can- 
celed without prejudice to the establish- 
ment of rates on the bases found reason- 
able. Rates on fresh meats and packing 
house-products from points in western 
trunk line territory to destinations in 
southwestern territory were found un- 
reasonable in the past and reparation 
was awarded. 


S. P. To Furnish Parking Space 
for Passengers 


The Southern Pacific is preparing plans 
for the installation of free automobile 
parking stations for its patrons, adjacent 
to stations where ground space and facili- 
ties permit. Thirty-seven railway stations 
in California have already been selected 
for this service and actual preparatory 
work will be commenced immediately. No 
charge will be made for the parking, 
which will be a convenience to patrons. 
The purpose of this plan is to eliminate 
any delay or inconvenience to the motor- 
ist who drives from his home to the rail- 
way station. This innovition will permit 
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him to park his car when he leaves by 
train for his destination and drive away 
i.s it immediately when he returns. Even- 
tually a total of several thousand acres 
of Southern Pacific property adjoining 
its stations in various parts of the system 
will be devoted to this service. The new 
plan will be put into practice first in the 
populous parts of northern and southern 
California. The 37 cities selected at the 
present time are located in all parts of 
California, but other free parking stations 
will probably be installed in Oregon, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 


Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League 


The annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League was 
held in Montreal January 20. Reports of 
were submitted and new business trans- 
acted before a large number of mem- 
bers representative of the large firms 
in Ontario and Quebec. The member- 
ship of the league was increased by over 
20 new members. New members are 
now coming in from the Western prov- 
inces and it is expected that new mem- 
bers will be coming in from the Mari- 
times in the near future. Reports were 
submitted by the educational committee 
and also the car rental and storage com- 
mittee. Much discussion followed the 
reading of the report of the special com- 
mittee dealing with the establishment of 
an international railway tribunal. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 


include: Honorary president, J. E. 
Walsh, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto; hon. vice-presidents, 


T. Marshall, Toronto Board of Trade; 
J. K. Smith, Montreal Board of Trade; 
D. McLean, Hamilton Chamber of Com- 
merce; F. E. Hamilton, Winnipeg 
Board of Trade; president, E. J. C. Finch, 
Montreal; vice-president, F. W. Dean, 
Hamilton; treasurer, H. W. Blahout, 
Toronto; general secretary, R. W. Mc- 
Leay, Toronto. 


Freight Traffic in 1927 


The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads in 1927 amounted 
to 474,682,943,000 net ton-miles, accord- 
ing to compilation by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. This was a decrease of 
14,018,882,000 net ton-miles, or 2.9 per 
cent, below the volume of freight traffic 
in 1926 but an increase of 18,595,711,000 
net ton-miles, or 4.1 per cent, above that 
of 1925. 

In the Eastern district, there was a de- 
crease of 4.8 per cent, while the Southern 
district showed a decrease of 4.4 per cent. 
The western district reported an increase 
of one-half of one per cent. 

In December, freight traffic handled by 
the Class I railroads amounted to 34,- 
579,981,000 net ton-miles, a decrease of 
5,535,929,000 net ton-miles, or 13.8 per 
cent, below that of the same month in 
1926. In the Eastern district, the volume 
of freight showed a decrease of 20.4 per 
cent, while the Southern district reported 
a decrease of 14.3 per cent. The Western 
district reported a decrease of 3.2 per 
cent. 

The daily average movement of freight 
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cars in 1927, according to reports filed by 
the carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, was 30.4 miles per day. This 
was the same as that for 1926 but was 
an increase of 1.9 miles above the daily 
average for 1925 and 3.6 miles above the 
*verage for 1924. The highest daily average 
for any month was established by the rail- 
roads in October, 1927, when an average 
of 34.7 miles was attained. 

The average load per freight car in 1927 
including less than carload freight as well 
as carload freight, was 27.2 tons. This 
was a decrease of two-tenths of one ton 
under the average for 1926 but an in- 
crease of two-tenths of a ton above the 
average for both 1925 and 1924. 


Livestock Investigation 


The hearing before representatives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the investigation of live stock rates in 
the western district, which opened on 
February 6 at Chicago, ended there on 
February 15 and was resumed at Kansas 
City on February 17. 

L. E. Wettling, manager of the sta- 
tistical bureau, of the Western lines 
testified that since the passage of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution on January 30, 
1925, the so-called “post-war agricultural 
depression” upon which that resolution 
was based, has disappeared as regards 
the live stock industry. There was a 
gradual improvement in live stock from 
1921 through 1924, and 1922 was char- 
acterized as a fairly satisfactory year for 
cattle feeders, while by 1923, the high in- 
dustrial activity had created a good market 
for good beef. Finally, in 1924 the secretary 
of agriculture reported that the live 
stock industry of the country was on a 
firmer foundation that at any time since 
the price collapse in 1920. 

As contrasted with this rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity Mr. Wettling said the 
net earnings of the Western roads in 
the first 11 months of 1927 showed a re- 
duction of 9 per cent, or approximately 
40 million dollars under the correspond- 
ing months of 1926. Net earnings in the 
Northwestern region declined 12 million 
dollars, in the Central Western re- 
gion 18 million, and in the Southwestern 
region nine million. The Northwestern 
roads, in the first eleven months of 1927 
were earning a return at the annual rate 
of 3.6 per cent on their property invest- 
ment; the Central Western roads 4.4 
per cent, and the Southwestern 4.1 per 
cent. The roads in Western Trunk 
Line territory last year earned a return 
of only 3 per cent. 

The average revenue per train mile re- 
ceived by the railways from live stock 
trains was only $9.91, while the corres- 
ponding revenue per train-mile from all 
other traffic were $13.25. On the other 
hand, the average cost of fuel and wages 
paid by the railways per one thousand 
net ton-miles was $1.21 in the case of 
live stock traffic, 82 cents in the case of 
perishable fruit and vegetable traffic, and 
78 cents in the case of all other traffic. 

H. E, Pierpont, chief traffic officer of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific testified that this road’s average 
earnings per car on edible live stock dur- 
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ing the year 1916 were $34.35, while the 
revenue per car on all carload freight was 
$45.58. In 1926, the revenue per car on 
edible live stock was $50.13, while on all 
carload freight it was $68.60. In 1916 
the live stock revenue per car was 754 
per cent of the corresponding revenue on 
all carload freight, while in 1926 the live 
stock revenue per car was only 73.1 per 
cent of the revenue per car on all car- 
load freight. On anthracite coal $71.45 js 
received for a haul of 193 miles, and on 
bituminous coal for 173 miles the car- 
rier receives $63.02 per car. On salt for 
282 miles the revenue per car was $73.34, 
iron and steel articles $91.76 for 2 


miles, cement $67.86 for 162 miles, 
brick $46.57 for 154 miles. 
A. F. Cleveland, assistant freight 


traffic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western, testified that in 1926 the trans- 
portation of live stock on the North 
Western required approximaely 13 per 
cent of the total mileage run by loaded 
freight cars. This 13 per cent of the 
total loaded freight car mileage, which 
was necessary in the handling of live 
stock produced, however, only 9 per cent 
of the gross freight revenues in that 
year. In other words, ignoring the many 
special services in connection with live 
stock traffic, this traffic, on the basis of 
loaded car mileage alone, is not paying 
its fair proportion of railway revenues, 

C. E. Spens, vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, said that 
live stock does not contribute the per- 
centage of the total carload revenue which 
it should, based on the percentage of 
cars required for its transportation. Of 
all carload traffic, live stock uses 16 per 
cent of the total number of cars, but 
pays less than 10 per cent of the total 
carload revenues. The average earnings 
per car mile on all carload traffic, ex- 
cluding live stock, are 50 per cent great- 
er than the average car mile earnings on 
live stock. 

The average gross earnings per car on 
all carload traffic, on the Burlington, ex- 
cluding live stock, in one year were $82, 
while the average earnines per car on 
live stock were $51. The direct freight 
operating expenses consumed more than 
68 per cent of the freight revenues, so on 
this basis, the average cost per car of 
transporting carload freight was $53.27. 
As the average gross earnings on live 
stock per car were but $51, on the basis 
of this computation, live stock as a 
whole was transported at a loss. This 
calculation, too, excludes the many known 
additional costs which are entailed in the 
transportation of live stock. 


Peach Rates Ordered Reduced 
Under Hoch-Smith Resolution 


A reduction in freight rates on peaches 
from Georgia and North and South 
Carolina to destinations in southern and 
official classification territories and to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha 
and Kansas City is ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission effective on 
April 20, in a decision made public on 
February 17 on complaints filed by the 
Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange an/ 
others, predicated on the principles of the 
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Hoch-Smith resolution and as necessary 
to promote the freedom of movement 
of a commodity affected by existing de- 
pression. The report refers to testimony 
that until about 1919 the peach-growing 
industry was prosperous but that since 
that time it has as a rule resulted in 
losses or little or no profits. It is stated 
that this condition is attributed, among 
other things, to the alleged fact that prices 

not kept pace with the increased 
cost of production. Reference is also 
made to testimony by complainants as 
to increasing prosperity of the southern 
recent years. 


have 


carriers in 

The new rates prescribed to destinations 
in central and southern territory are to 
be on the basis of 47 per cent of the 
corresponding first-class rates as shown 
in the mileage scales recently put into 
effect in the Southeastern class rate case. 
To the trunk-line and New England ter- 
ritory they are to be based on. 47 per 
cent of the first-class rates constructed 
in accordance with the findings of the 
class rate investigation for interterritoria! 
rates. To the cities named they are to be 
the rates thus prescribed to Chicago or 
Memphis plus 50 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous first-class beyond. Rates 
to Montreal and Toronto, Canada, are 
found unreasonable, in so far as the trans- 
portation is within the United States, to 
the extent that they exceed rates as pre- 
scribed to Rouses Point and Buffalo, N. 
Y., plus 47 per cent of the first-class 
rates beyond. 

The commission also finds that reason- 
able estimated weights per package in 
connection with the weights prescribed 
will be 51 pounds for 6-basket crates and 
55 pounds per basket for bushel baskets. 
Reasonable minimum carload weights 
are also prescribed. As to reparation 
the report says that the rates will result 
in reductions in some cases and increases 
in others and that it cannot be said that 
on the whole complainants have been sub- 
jected to unreasonable charges in the past, 
particularly because some of the rates 
have been maintained on an unduly low 
basis and because of the improper esti- 
mated weights, which have operated to 
their advantage. Determination of the 
issues concerning refrigeration charges is 
deferred pending a decision in the pend- 
ing case on refrigeration charges on 
fruits, vegetables, berries and melons 
from the South. 

Commissioners Aitchison and Camp- 
bell, although concurring generally in the 
conclusion, are of the opinion that the 
mandate of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
requires a somewhat greater reduction in 
the rates. ,Commissioner Taylor dis- 
sented, saying that the rates will estab- 
lish a preferential relationship between 
this traffic and that moving under rates 
prescribed in the consolidated southwest- 
ern cases, in which 50 per cent of first 
was prescribed. Furthermore, he 
said, peaches must be transported under 
the highest class of expedited service and 
charges must be measured accordingly. 
He also objected because no indication 
* given as to how the carriers may re- 
coup the loss in revenue, which may ap- 
proximate $500,000 per annum. 


class 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives 


THE Union Paciric has ordered 23 
three cylinder 4-12-2 type locomotives and 
15 additional 12 wheel tenders of 18,000 
gal. capacity from the American Loco- 
motive Company. The locomotives will 
have 27 by 31 in. cylinder inside and 27 
by 32 in. outside, and a total weight in 
working order of 495,000 Ib. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 21. 


THE ALABAMA StaTE Docks ComMIs- 
sION has Ordered a six-wheel switching 
locomotive from the American Loco- 
motive Company. This locomotive will 
have 21 by 28° in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 164,000 Ib. 


Passenger Cars 


THE PAutista Ramway or BrRazic-is 
inquiring through the car builders for 7 
sleeping cars. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered one private car from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 15 
coaches and 10 dining cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpor- 
ation. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Ratlway Age of January 
14. 


Freight Cars 


THE SoutH MANCHURIAN RAILWwaAy 
is inquiring through the car builders for 
about 20 air dump cars of: 45 cu. yd. ca- 
pacity. 


THe Unton Pactric has ordered 500 
flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
Bettendorf Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 21. 


THe CuHicaGo BurLincton & QuINCY 
has ordered 150 Hart selective fifty-ton 
ballast cars with Max ends from the 
Rodger Ballast Car Company. 


THE ConLey TANK Car Company has 
ordered 50 tank cars of 40 tons capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry. 


Tue CuHIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
PaciFic is inquiring for 4,650 freight cars 
as follows: 1,000 Hoppers of 70 tons’ 
capacity; 2,500 box cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity ; 650 stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity ; 
300 automobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 
and 200 75-ton ore cars. 


THE WHEELING STEEL CoMPANY has 
ordered four 20-cu. yd. and 12 30-cu. yd., 
lift door type, air dump cars from the 
Koppell Industrial Car & Equipment Com- 


pany. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Missouri Paciric is enquiring: for 
3,000 tons of structural steel for a 
bridge over the Arkansas river at Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Tue MissouriI-KANSAS-TEXAS is inquir- 
ing for 500 tons of structural steel for 
miscellaneous bridge work. 


THE NortHERN Paciric is inquiring for 
2,000 tons of structural steel for miscel- 
laneous bridge work. 


THe RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
Potomac will use in renewals during 1928 
about 4,200, tons of 130 lb, Pennsylvania 
Section rail. — ; 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered 42,500 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Company and 7,500 tons from 
the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Arcuison, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 15,000 tons of structural steel 
for its 1928 bridge work from the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe CHicaco, MILwauKeEe, St. Pau 
& Paciric is inquiring for one 16-in. by 
8-ft. engine lathe. 


THE SouTHerNn PacirFic is inquiring 
for two electric cranes. 


THe NorrHerN Paciric has ordered 
one three-ton mast type jib crane from 
H. D. Conkey & Company. 


Tue ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE 
is inquiring for the following machine 
tools in addition to those reported prev- 
iously: One 10-in. cold saw, two floor 
grinders, one 36-in, 12-ft. heavy duty 
slab milling machine, one 100-ton motor 
driven driving box press, one single- 
spindle motor driven cantering machine, 
and one 24-in. 12-ft. motor driven heavy 
duty engine lathe. 


Signaling 
THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company an 
electro-mechanical interlocking for CT 
tower, Keating, Pa. 


Tue Lone Istanp has awarded to the 
Union Switch & Signal Company a con- 
tract for the complete installation of auto- 
matic flashing-light highway crossing sig- 
nals at 27 crossings, all except one of 
which crossings are in territory where 
automatic block signals are in service, 
necessitating the cutting of the track cir- 
cuits for the addition of apparatus to stop 
and start the crossing signals. At 13 of 
the crossings, change will have to be made 
also in automatic train control apparatus, 
which is in service on those parts of the 
road. 
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Supply Trade 








P. M. Etters, vice-president of the E. 
A. Lundy Company has resigned. 


H. M. Davidson, general manager of 
sales of the Hayward Company, has re- 
signed. 


A. N. Flora, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Trumbull Steel Company, 
Warren, Ohio, has resigned 


O. D. Fries, has been appointed repre- 
sentative in charge of the consumer mo- 
tor business in the Detroit territory for 
the Lincoln Electric Company. 


The Fawell Engineering Company, 
Joseph E. Fawell, president, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed exclusive repre- 
sentative in the Pittsburgh district for 
the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa. 


William A Wadsworth, representative 
of the Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, has resigned to become 
representative of the Wood Conversion 
Company with headquarters at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


J. J. Melley, master mechanic of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas with headquar- 
ters at Parsons, Kans., has resigned to 
become assistant to the president of the 
Viloco Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago. 


The Standard Steel Car Company has 
purchased the Illinois Car & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, and will take 
over operations on March 1. P. H. 
Joyce, president of the Illinois Car & 
Manufacturing Company has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Standard Steel 
Car Company. 


H. G. Mastin, formerly with the Loco- 
motive Stoker Company has become as- 
sociated with the Pantasote Company, 
Inc., New York, as assistant to W. A. 
Lake. Mr. Mastin before serving with 
the Locomotive Stoker Company was 
for some years with the New York, On- 
tario & Western. 


Merrill W. Manz, manager of the rail- 
way material sales department of the 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been appointed manager of factory 
and sales of the Canadian Ohio Brass 
Company, Limited, with headquarters at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. Mr. Manz has 
been associated with the Ohio Brass or- 
ganization both in Canada and the 
United States for a number of years. 


Donald M. Ryerson, vice-president 
and general manager of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing his father, Edward L. Ryerson, Sr., 
who died January 19. Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
plant operations and several sales divi- 
sions, succeeds his brother Donald Ryer- 
son as vice-president and general man- 
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ager. Everett D. Graff has been elected 
a vice-president in charge of purchases. 
Mr. Graff joined the Ryerson organiza- 
tion upon graduation from college in 
1906 and ten years later he was appoint- 
ed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of purchases. 


George T. Johnson who has been 
elected third vice-president of the Buck- 
eye Steel Castings Company with office 





George T. Johnson 


in Columbus, Ohio, was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1906. After grad- 
uation Mr, Johnson entered the service 
of the Buckeye Steel Castings and has 
been associated with that company con- 
tinuously in the manufacturing, engi- 
neering and sales departments until his 
recent election to third vice-president as 
noted above. 


P. A. Orton, Jr. who has been in 
charge of sales in the Chicago territory 
for the Orton Crane and Shovel Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president and sales manager to succeed 
Herbert Mertz who has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales in the 
New York territory. Alex Orton, works 
manager at Huntington, Ind., C. C. Case, 
Chicago, and J. L. Kenower, Hunting- 
ton, have been elected members of the 
board of directors. After graduating 





P. A. Orton, Jr. 


from Purdue University in 1923, Mr. P. 
A. Orton entered the employ of the Or- 
ton Crane and Shovel Company in the 
shop and drafting departments. Later 
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he was placed in charge of sales in the 
Chicago territory which position he has 
held until his recent election. Mr. Mertz 
was born in 1890 at Chicago and was ed- 
ucated at the University of Chicago and 
the Armour Institute of Technology. He 
entered railroad service in 1910 with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul whiere 
he was employed in surveying corps in 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Later 
he entered the employ of the Illinois 
Central in the same capacity and in 1912 
he returned to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul as a designer and draftsman 
in the bridge department with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. In 1914 he resigned to 
become an engineering draftsman in the 
engineering department of the City of 
Chicago which position he held until 
1916, when he entered the employ of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company as a de- 
signer of reinforced concrete coaling 
stations. He held this position until 
March, 1918, when he resigned to enter 
the employ of the Orton Crane and 
Shovel Company as a draftsman, which 
position he held until January, 1920, 
when he was promoted to estimator and 
cost accountant. In December, 1920, he 
was promoted to assistant secretary, and 





Herbert Mertz 


in June, 1923, was promoted to secre- 
tary and sales manager which position 
he has held until his recent election. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company 


In the consolidated profit and loss state- 
ment included in its annual report for 1927 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company shows net earnings of $2,794,851, 
equivalent to $3.28 per share on the com- 
mon stock. Net earnings in 1926 were 
$3,029,217. Of the net earnings $1,677,140 
was paid in dividends and the balance of 
$1,117,711 was carried as surplus. A com- 
mon stock dividend of 2 per cent was also 
paid. 

Joseph B. Terbell, chairman of the board 
of directors, in his remarks to stockholders 
states : 


“Under the conditions which prevailed during 
the year, the results obtained by your company 
can be considered as quite satisfactory. There 
was a considerable decrease in tonnage, par- 
ticularly of car wheels, track material and brake 
shoes, all of which are sold principally to rail- 
roads. The reduction was heaviest in illed 
tread car wheels due principally to the increased 
mileage obtained from their service and the de- 
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se in the purchase of wheels for new railroad 
ment. Forgings, malleable iron and manga- 
nese castings, which are sold mainly to the in- 
ial trade, showed no diminution in tonnage. 
The year 1927 has been a period of severe 
»petition and the present outlook is for its 
continuance. Manufacturers have been impressed 
more strongly than ever with the necessity of im- 
proving their manufacturing methods so as to 
effect a reduction in costs and improvement in 
juality of product. For your company it has 
eant, and will continue to mean, the closest 
possible analyses of all items entering into costs 
' d such improvement in facilities as will effect 
reductions. The profit of last year, secured in 
face of the reduction in tonnages and prices 
dicates that these efforts have met with a 
degree of success.” 


American Locomotive Company 


The annual report of the American 
Locomotive Company for the year 1927 
shows net income, after allowance for 
depreciation and Federal taxes, of $6,- 
391,278, equivalent after payment of the 
7 per cent dividends on the preferred 
stock to $4.80 per share on the com- 


pany’s 770,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding. Net income in 1926, in- 
cluding the operation of the Railway 


Steel Spring Company from May 14, 
totaling $8,015,939, or $8.16 per share on 
the 702,500 average number of common 
shares outstanding during the year. 
During the year the company paid $8.00 
a share on its outstanding common 
stock 

The excess of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities on December 31, 1927 
was $48.393,735. The company had no 
loans payable and had in its treasury 
$37,101,656 in cash and marketable se- 
curities, of which $18,240,118 was in 
United States Government obligations ; 
$5,797,798 in railway equipment trust cer- 
tificates; $2,520,188 in bonds of the 
Canadian Government; $1,301,079 in 
other securitiey* $5,500,000 in call loans, 
and $3,742,473 in cash on hand and in 
banks. 

Selected items from the income state- 


ment follow: 
1927 1926 
Net earnings from all 
sources: 
After deducting manu- 
facturing, mainte- 
nance and adminis- 


trative expenses $8,512,324 $10,352,193 





Depreciation on _ plants 

and equipment 1,694,296 1,511,954 
“$6, 818,028 $8,840,239 
Accrual for Federal taxes 426,750 824,300 
PRoFIT FOR THE YEAR $6,391,278 $8,015,939 
Dividends, Prefer’d stock 2,695,000 2,280,209 
Common stock 6,160,000 5,620,000 
$8,855,000 $7,900,209 

Deficit after dividends $2,463,723 
Surplus $115,730 


William H. W eatin chairman of the 
company, in his remarks to stockholders, 
Says in part: 

For the past several years the number of loco- 
motive orders received has been considerably be- 
low normal and this depression in the equipment 
industry was especially acute during 1927. To 
meet this situation your management has effected 
drastic curtailment of expenses in both the ad- 
ministrative and operating departments and the 
results of these economies, in conjunction with the 
more stable earnings of the Railway Steel-Spring 
Company and the income derived by the company 
from securities owned, are reflected in the net 
profits shown for the year. 

Formerly the equipment business closely paral- 
leled in its fluctuations the trend of general busi- 
ness throughout the country. During recent 
years, however, this coincidence of equipment buy- 
ing with the general business trend has been dis- 
turbed, due primarily to the greatly increased 
efficiency of railroad operations which has been 
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attained chiefly by the movement of heavier train 
loads on faster schedules and by longer locomo- 


tive runs. The loss by the railroads of a large 
part of the short haul business, now handled by 
the automobile and auto-truck, has contributed in 
no small degree to the release of a considerable 
number of locomotives for other uses. 

It would seem that the time is near when, not- 
withstanding the increased efficiency of the rail- 
roads, the general business growth of the country 
will have caught up with the present equipment 
capacities of the railroads and the purchase of 
additional locomotives will then be a transporta- 
tion necessity. Apart from the needs of the rail- 
roads for additional motive power, especially in 
the event of an abrupt increase in general busi- 
ness, there is still in service a large percentage 
of obsolete and inefficient motive power units, re- 
placement of which with the modern locomotive 
offers an immediate opportunity for substantial 
savings in railroad operating costs. 


Air Reduction Company 


The annual report of the Air Re- 
duction Company, Inc., for 1927 shows 
net earnings after depreciation and all of 
the other reserves, including federal 
taxes, $2,412,597, or $10.74 a share 
on the 224,597 1-5 shares outstanding at 
the end of the year. The 1926 net in- 
come was $2,262,191, or $10.83 a share 
on the 208,855 shares outstanding at the 
end of that year. 


Selected items from the consolidated 








income report follow: 

1927 1926 
Gross income ; $13,550,940 $12,735,030 
Operating expenses 8,818,234 8,035,623 
Operating income 4,732,706 4,699,407 
Reserves ; 1,905,455 1,871,646 
Net income after current 

charges 2,827,251 2,827,761 
Special deductions from 
net income: 
Additional compensa- 
tion to officers and 
employees ; 117,362 122,479 
Net profit before federal 
taxes 2,709,889 2,705,282 
Federal taxes 297,292 433,441 
Add: Correction of esti- 
mate for 1925 federal 
taxes 9,650 
443, 091 
Net profits earned on out- 
standing stock $2,412,597 $2,262,191 


J. G. Brill Company 


The annua) report of this company for 
the year 1927 shows net profits after taxes 
of $1,036,598. 

The company’s net sales for the year to- 
taled $11,876,699 as compared with $10,- 
416,382 in the previous vear. 

Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 


1927 
ac FF ee $11,876,669 
Cost of sales, including operating, 

selling, administration and general 

expenses and depreciation for the 

year, less miscellaneous income 10,673,842 
Cees WOOT nn kkk his sae sivnwes 1,202,827 
Federal income and state taxes....... 166,229 
Net profit to earned surplus......... $1,036,598 


Trade Publications 


Mera Cacinc. — The Mitchell-Tappen 
Company, New York, has issued a four- 
page bulletin covering its standardized 
metal caging for reinforced concrete 
fire-proofing. This bulletin sets forth the 
uses and advantages of this material, and 
lists the sizes available. It also explains 
how to estimate requirements, and des- 
cribes methods of applying. 
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ALGers, Wunstow. & WEsTERN.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made public a proposed report by Ex- 
aminer Sullivan recommending denial of 
the application of this company for au- 
thority to build a line from a point near 
Littles to Algers, Ind., with a branch 
from Globe to a connection with the 
Southern, about 15 miles. 


Granp TruNK—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on February 20 
made public a proposed report by Ex- 
aminer Haskell C. Davis recommending 
that the commission issue a certificate 
authorizing the construction by the 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, the 
Pontiac, Oxford & Northern, and the 
Michigan Air Line, subsidiaries of the 
Grand Trunk Western system, of a belt 
line of 6.63 miles around a part of the 
city of Pontiac, Mich., and that it deny 
the application of the Pere Marquette 
for a certificate for a belt line around 
Pontiac and the extension from Wixom 
to Pontiac and a belt line around the 
city. “The two proposed routes,” the 
report says, “cross, recross, encroach 
upon and conflict with each other to 
such an extent that construction of both 
lines, as now located, would be practic- 
ally impossible. Either of the proposed 
belt lines would provide further indus- 
trial sites at Pontiac and serve for some 
interplant movement, but the Grand 
Trunk Belt is also needed to facilitate 
the operation of its system lines that 
now converge at Pontiac, to divert their 
traffic from the center of the city and 
to enable the Grand Trunk to cut the 
air line at Saginaw street. The Pere 
Marquette project, which would cost four 
times as much, would give Pontiac com- 
petitive service, but would have no other 
substantial advantage. While railroad 
competition might be desirable for a city 
of the importance of Pontiac, it is not- 
able that Pontiac’s rapid industrial ex- 
pansion has taken place while it was 
served by a single railway system. So 
far as the rival railway systems are 
concerned, the Grand Trunk lines appear 
to have a greater need for the traffic, 
and their routes for hauling it would 
probably be more economical.” 

THE ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FE will 
establish a new train, the Second Cali- 
fornia Limited, between Chicago and Los 
Angeles on March 4. It will leave Chi- 
cago at 9:15 p. m. and will arrive in Los 
Angeles at 3.15 p. m. the third day. Re- 
turning it will leave Los Angeles at 1 p. 


m. and will arrive in Chicago at 
11 a. m. the third day. On March 
4 the schedule of the First California 


Limited will be changed, the train leaving 
Chicago at 8:00 p. m. instead of 8:15 p. 
m. and will arrive in Los Angeles at 2:00 
p. m. instead of 2:30 p.m. Returning 
it will leave Los Angeles at 11:00 a. m. 
instead of 12:01 p. m. and arrive in Chi- 
cago at 9:00 a. m. instead of 10:00 a. m. 
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Financial 








ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Bonds 
Authorized—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to issue $5,206,000 first consolidated 
4 per cent bonds to be sold to J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., at 97 and interest, giving an 
average annual cost to the carrier of ap- 
proximately 4:62 per cent. The pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay off a promissory 
note of $5,200,000 issued to evidence a 
temporary loan used to aid in payment 
of first mortgage bonds which matured 
on December 1, 1927. The public offer- 
ing of the new bonds was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 4. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—Recetvers’ Cer- 
tificates Sold.—Dillon, Read & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. anounced on Feb- 
ruary 20 that they had agreed to purchase 
all of an issue of $5,000,000 4% per cent 
receivers’ certificates issued on or before 
January 16, 1929, “if and when funds are 
requested by the receivers.” They also 
announced that all of the certificates con- 
tracted for by them had been sold priv- 
ately. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Equtp- 
ment Trusts Authoriszed—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized an issue of $2,745,000 equipment 
trust of 1927 certificates, series T, pay- 
ing 4% per cent interest, to be sold at 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. at 101.53, 
giving an average annual cost to the 
carrier of approximately 4.262 per cent. 
The company invited bids from 38 bank- 
ing and bond houses and received 13 
bids, representing 23 houses. The 
equipment includes 20 locomotives, 43 
suburban passenger train cars and 500 
box cars, having a total approximate cost 


of $3,676,382. 


CINCINNATI NortHERN.— 1927 Earn- 
ings——A preliminary statement of earn- 
ings for 1927 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $732,105, 
equivalent after allowance for the per 
cent dividends on the preferred stock, to 
$24.40 per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock. Net income in 1926 was $982,- 
578, or $32.75 per share. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 

Cincinnati NORTHERN 





1927 1926 
Railway operating rev- 
enues $4,636,369 $4,808,433 
Railway operating ex- 
penses 3,153,644 3,114,683 
Net REVENUE FROM pat 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS 1,482,725 1,693,751 
Railway tax accruals 344,804 ~ 330,033 
Equip’t & joint facil- 
ity rent, net Cr. 340,615 307,424 
Total 685,907 637,633 
NET RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 796,818 1,056,117 
Miscellaneous and non- 
operating income 46,247 35,498 
Gross INCOME 843,065 1,091,616 
Deductions from gross 
income 110,960 109,038 


Net Income 732,105 982,578 


RAILWAY AGE 


Dividends accrued 300,000 300,000 


Surpius 432,105 682,578 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuIcaco & St. 
Lours.—1927 Earnings—A preliminary 
statement of earnings for 1927 shows net 
income after interest and other charges 
of $8,775,382, equivalent after the 5 per 
cent dividends on the preferred stock, to 
$17.59 per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock. Net income in 1926 was $1],- 
395,283, or $23.16 per share. Selected 
items from the income statement fol- 
low: 
CLEVELAND, Cincinnati, Cuicaco & St. Louis 


1927 1926 
Railway operating rev- 


enues $91,185,737 $94,539,987 
Railway operating ex- 
penses 


70,322,699 70,058,665 


Net REVENUE FROM 





RAILWAY OPERATIONS 20,863,038 24,481,322 
Railway tax accruals 5,047,015 5,384,906 
Equipment & jt. facil- 

ity rents, net Cr. 1,197,494 539,470 

Total 6,259,971 5,954,077 
NET RAILWAY OPERAT- 

ING INCOME 14,603,067 18,527,246 
Miscellaneous and non- 

operating income 2,709,146 1,486,476 

Gross INCOME 17,312,213 20,013,722 
Deductions from gross 
income 8,536,830 8,618,438 
Net Income 8,775,382 11,395,283 
Dividends accrued 4,144,649 3,791,934 
Sinking & other re 
serve funds 49,569 47,421 
Total 4,194,218 3,839,355 
SuRPLus 4,581,165 7,555,929 
CONSOLIDATED RAILROADS OF CuBA.— 


Provision for Dividends—The board of 
directors of the Consolidated Railroads 
of Cuba have voted a permanent policy 
establishing a cash reserve, equivalent to 
the dividend charge for one year on its 
preferred 6 per cent cumulative stock. 
This rserve is not to be merged in the 
general funds of the treasury of the 
company. The reserve is to be available 
in whole or in part if preferred dividend 
requirements are not available out of in- 
come, but must be restored promptly so 
as to re-establish the reserve as a per- 
manent fund. 

Similar action was taken by the board 
of the Cuban Railroad Company in 
respect to a reserve for its preferred 
dividend requirements. 

The board of the Consolidated Rail- 
road of Cuba declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the pre- 
ferred payable April 2 to stockholders of 
record March 10. Directors of the Cuba 
Railroad Company declared a common 
stock dividend of $1.20 a share, payable 
March 28, to stock of record on that date. 


Fruir Growers Express ComMpPaAny.—- 
Equipment Trusts—Alex. Brown & 
Sons, Baltimore, have announced an of- 
fering of $1,875,000 4% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates of 1928, series H, 
at prices yielding from 4.15 to 4.25 per 
cent, depending upon maturity. The 
certificates are to be issued to provide 
not to exceed 63 per cent of the cost 
of 1,250 new 40-ft. steel underframe 
refrigerator cars to be built in the 
company’s own shops at a cost of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 





February 25, 1928 


Gutr, Mosme & NortTHEeRN.—/927 
Earnings—A preliminary statement of 
earnings for 1927 shows net income 
after interest and other charges of $1,- 
054,194, equivalent to $9.23 per share on 
the outstanding preferred stock or equiva- 
lent after allowance for 6 per cent divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, to $3.35 per 
share on the outstanding common stock. 
Net income in 1926 was $1,319,427, or 
$11.55 per share on the preferred and 
$5.77 per share on the common. The 
preferred stock is cumulative. The reg- 
ular 6 per cent dividends on that issue 
are being paid and the unpaid accumula- 
tions now total 16% per cent. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Gur, Mosite & NorTHERN 


1927 1926* 
Avg. mileage operated 734 612 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,099,496 $6,659,465 
Maintenance of way 1,201,607 1,098,874 
Maintenance of eqpt. 1,081,181 998,704 
Transportation 


2,154,216 1,850,898 


Tora Operatinc Ex- 








PENSES , 5,125,615 4,558,639 
Operating ratio 72.20 68.45 
Net Revenve From _ 

OPERATIONS 1,973,881 2,100,827 
Railway tax accruals 440,868 528,428 
Railway operating in- 
come ; 1,530,769 1,570,421 
Equipment rents, net 
_ Dr. ani 141,623 97,847 
Joint facility rents, 
net Dr. .. 121,393 31,220 
Net Rarttway Operart- ; 
1InG INCOME 1,267,753 1,441,353 
Non-operat’g income 287,641 171,962 
Gross Income ....... 3,£55,394 1,613,314 
Kent for leased roads 142,317 33,750 
Interest on funded 
. dwacceses : 344,167 220,000 
Totat Depvuct’s From 
Gross INcoME 501,200 263,187 
Net Income ......... 1,054,194 1,350,127 


* For comparative purposes operations of Bir- 
mingham & Northwestern included beginning May 
1, 1926; Jackson & Eastern included beginning 
August 15, 1926. 

INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.— 
Six Months Guaranty.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a cer- 
tificate to the Treasury that its financial 
ascertainment of the amount necessary 
to make good the six months guaranty 
to the receiver for the six months fol- 
lowing the period of federal control 
shows that there is due the govermment 
$102,926 on account of overpayments. 
The amount of the guaranty was fixed at 
$1,881,085 and advance and partial pay- 
ments were made amounting to $1,815,- 
000 and $788,010 respectively, of which 
$618,998 had been repaid. 


LACKAWANNA & WYOMING VALLEY.— 
Financing.—Financing in the amount of 
$4,000,000 is being arranged by this 
company with a banking group composed 
of Taylor, Ewart & Co. Inc., Bioren & 
Co., and Samuel McCroery & Co. This 
sum is to be obtained through the sale of 
$2,900,000 first mortgage bonds and of 
$1,100,000 gold debentures, puble offering 
of which is expected to be made shortly. 
The Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
operates by a third-rail electric system 
a dcuble-track railroad of modern con- 
struction between Scranton, Pittston and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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MicHIGAN CENTRAL.—1927 Earnings.— 
A preliminary statement of earnings for 
1927 shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $16,866,558, equivalent 
to $90.02 per share on the outstanding 
capita! stock. Net income in 1926 was 


$18,963,899, or $101.21 per share. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
1927 1926 

Railway operating rev- 

enves $89,750,602 $95,524,343 
Railway operating ex- 

penses 62,244,288 64,957,364 
NE? REVENUE FROM 


30,566,980 


railway operations 


5,979,585 


Railway tax accruals 6,247,715 
Equip’t & joint facil 
ity rents, net Cr. 244,104 997,517 
Total 6,517,488 7,001,849 
Net RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 20,988,826 23,565,130 


Miscellaneous and non 


operating income 2,035,430 1,763,385 
Gross INCOME 23,024,256 25,328,516 
Deductions from gros 
income 6,157,698 6,364,617 
NET INCOME 16,866,558 18,963,899 
Dividends accrued 7,494,560 6,557,740 
SurPLus 9,371,998 12,406,159 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Loults. 
—Bond Offering—J. P. Morgan & Co. 
announced an offering on February 20 of 
$16,800,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, maturing February 1, 1978 at 97 and 
interest, to yield 4.14 to maturity. The 
proceeds of the issue will be applied to 
provide or reimburse the company for 
the payment of the company’s first con- 
solidated 5 per cent mortgage bonds due 
April 1, 1928, of which $16,060,000 are 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
and $1,040,000 are held in the treasury 
of the company. 

Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval of this issue was reported in the 
Railway Age of February 4. 


New York CENTRAL.—1927 Earnings.— 
A preliminary statement of earnings for 
1927 shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $58,565,145, equiva- 
lent to $15.28 per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock. Net income in 1926 
was $55,664,041, or $14.52 per share. The 
following selected items from the income 
statement include the figures for the 
Boston & Albany and the Ohio Central 
lines : 

New York CENTRAL 
1927 1926 
Railway operating reve- 

















MOR ccessanauennes $383,377,311 $399,537,749 
Railway operating ex- 
CORE kacacunscos 293,399,836 298,931,038 
NET REVENUE FROM 2 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS 89,977,475 100,606,711 
Railway tax accruals 25,193,780 26,881,808 
Uncollectible railway 
ee ce Oe 106,117 167,080 
I upment and joint 
facility rents ...... 2,853,751 1,399,331 
ee ee 28,153,648 28,448,219 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
__ING INCOME 61,823,827 72,158,492 
scellaneous and non- 
perating income.... 42,653,724 29,098,966 
Gross Income.... 104,477,551 101,257,458 
ductions from gross 
GD knew ncaws ve 45,912,406 45,593,417 
Net Income 58,565,145 55,664,041 














RAILWAY AGE 














Dividends accrued..... 30,462,783 26,827,815 
Investment in physical 
OE ee oe.  sineas 
Sinking and other re- 
serve funds ........ 159,054 145,179 
WT -kecuannneks 30,622,487 26,972,994 
SuRPLuS 27,942,658 28,691,047 
New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 


Offering of Stock—Common stockhold- 
ers of record March 12 will be given the 
right to subscribe for 33,785 shares of 
treasury common stock at par and 33,- 
785 shares of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, series A, at $106 per share 
on the basis of one new share of com- 
mon and one share of preferred for each 
share of common stock owned. 

Stock Application—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue 33,- 
785 shares of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $106 and to sell a like 
amount of common stock at par to the 
holders of outstanding common. stock, 
the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
the treasury for capital expenditures. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Notes Offered—Public offering of $17,- 
000,000 5 per cent collateral note partici- 
pation certificates by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Edward Lowber Stokes & Co., and 
Hambleton & Co. It was announced that 
only a part of the total is being offered 
to the public, the greater part having been 
sold privately. The certificates mature 
March 1, 1930 and are offered at 100% 
and interest, to yield 4.23 per cent to the 
only callable date, March 1, 1929 with a 
5 per cent yield thereafter. 

Proceeds of the note will be applied 
to the redemption on March 1, of this 
year, of a 6 per cent collateral note of 
an equal principal amount, resulting in no 
increase in the company’s funded debt 
and effecting a reduction in the total 
annual fixed charges thereon. 

The security for the note consists of 
$20,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, series A, due October 
1, 1930. These bonds are secured by a 
first lien on 438.46 miles of road. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.—1927 
Earnings—A preliminary statement of 
earnings for 1927 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $5,631, 
equivalent to one cent per share on the 
outstanding common stock. Net income 
in 1926 was $775,128, or $1.33 per share. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 

New York, Ontarto & WESTERN 














s 1927 1926 
Avg. mileage operated 569 569 
RAILWay OPERATING 
REVENUES ....... $13,157,620 $13,974,119 
Maintenance of way 1,971,657 1,908,831 
Maintenance of eqpt. 2,610,149 2,726,659 
Transportation 5,695,969 5,704,997 
Totat Operatinc Ex- i 
PENSES aes 10,972,046 10,974,004 
Operating ratio 83.39 78.53 
Net Revenur From 
OPERATIONS ........ 2,185,574 3,000,115 
Railway tax accruals 455,856 570,416 
Railway operating in- 
come : ; 1,726,945 2,427,038 
Equipment rents, net 
RFE re 567,905 509,304 








479 


Joint facility rents, 
ea 109,604 


92,903 


Net Rartway OPpeErat- 


ING INCOME 1,066,137 1,808,130 


Non-operat’g income 353,595 379,045 
Gross INCOME - 1,419,732 2,187,176 
Kent for leased roads 220,844 211,000 
Interest on funded 
>a 1,156,925 1,159,625 
Torat Depuct’s From 
Gross INCOME 1,414,101 1,412,047 
Net INcoME ; t= 5,631 775,128 
NorTHWESTERN Paciric—Bonds Au- 


thorized—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized an issue of $924,- 
000 first refunding 4% per cent mort- 
gage bonds to be sold through competi- 
tive bidding at not less than 95.2381, that 
being the price the Southern Pacific and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe have 
agreed to bid for them. The proceeds 
are to be applied to the redemption of 
$880,000 California Northwestern 30-year 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds, ma- 
turing April 1, 1928. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — 1927 Earnings. — A 
preliminary statement of earnings for 
1927 shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $68,160,296, equivalent 
to $6.82 per share on the outstanding 
$50 par value common stock. Net income 


in 1926 was $67,567,959, or $6.76 per 


share. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
1927 1926 
ated 10,500 10,527 


Average Mileage Oper- 


























RaILWAy OPERATING 
REVENUES . $664,851,023 $709,817,450 
Maintenance of way 87,929,524 92,362,198 
Maintenance of eqpt. 140,878,861 161,880,739 
Transportation . 245,052,205 259,815,202 
Totat OperaTinG Ex- 
PENSES .... 510,668,662 550,360,578 
Operating ratio 76.8 77.6 
Net Revenue From 
OPERATIONS 154,182,361 159,456,872 
Railway tax accruals 35,709,749 37,110,193 
Railway operating in- 
oS ee .... 118,323,001 122,085,068 
Equipment rents, net 
a Pcie 12,923,190 14,921,271 
Joint facility rents, 
2 1,422,508 731,039 
Net Raritway OPperat- 
ING INCOME . 103,977,303 106,432,758 
Non-operating income 43,236,996 39,890,036 
Gross INCOME ... . 147,214,300 146,322,793 
Rent for leased roads 47,029,935 45,927,919 
Interest on funded 
EE irs sabe 29,893,588 30,013,723 
Totat Depuc’ns From 
Gross INCOME ... 79,054,004 78,754,835 
Pe? EON 6c eccses 68,160,296 67,567,959 
Sinking Fund and other 
appropriations 5,164,439 4,108,483 
EE cn ctwietenn 34,949,500 32,451,339 
IE So cainanwins 28,046,357 30,270,966 
Net Income, per cent 
of capital stock 13.65 13.53 


PirrspurGH & LAKE Erit.—1927 Earn- 
ings—A preliminary statement of earn- 
ings for 1927 shows net income after in- 
terest and other charges of $6,611,809, 
equivalent after allowance for the per 
cent dividends on the preferred stock, 
to $9.18 per share on the outstanding $50 
par value common stock. Net income in 
1926 was $7,838,642, or $10.89 per share. 
Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 
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Pittssurcu & Lake Erie 
1927 1926 
Railway operating rev 


enues $31,785,820 $34,205,976 


Railway operating ex 
penses 26,320,312 27,546,039 
Net REVENUE FROM 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS 5,465,508 6,659,937 
Railway tax accruals 2,004,955 2,152,571 
Equip’'t & joint facil 
ity rents, net Cr. 4,545,146 4,642,809 
Total, net C1 2,539,787 2,486,867 
NET RAILWAY OPERAT 
ING INCOME 8,005,294 9,146,804 
Miscellaneous and non 
operating income 1,158,867 1,422,285 
GROSS INCOME 9,164,162 10,569,089 
Deductions from gross 
income 2,552,353 2,730,447 


NET INCOME 6.61 1,809 7,838,642 


3,958,255 7,197,120 


Dividends accrued 


SuRPLuUS 2,653,554 641,522 

RutLanp—1927 Earnings—A prelimin- 
ary statement of earnings for 1927 shows 
net income after interest and other 
charges of $63.344, equivalent to 69 cents 
per share of the outstanding 7 per cent 
preferred stock. Net income in 1926 was 
$565,575, or $6.31 per share of preferred 
stock. Selected items from the income 


statement follow: 
RUTLAND 
1927 1926 


Railway operating rev 


enues $6,197,106 $6,759,524 
Railway operating ex 
penses 5,556,639 5,529,382 
NE REVENUE FROM 
RAILWAY OPERATION* 640,467 1,230,142 
Railway tax accruals 260,570 356,912 
Equip’t & joint facil 
ity rents, net Dr. 55,258 97,412 
Total 205,366 259,646 
NET RAILWAY OPERAT 
ING INCOME 435,101 970,496 
Miscellaneous and non 
operating income 105,566 76,478 
. Gross INCOME 540,667 1,046,974 
Deductions from gross 
income 477,323 481,399 
NET INCOME 63.344 565,575 
Dividends accrued 89,613 
SuRPLUS 63,344 475,962 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Contro! of Texas 
Midland Approved.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
Southern Paci‘fic to purchase from the 
Green estate the capital stock and other 
securities of the Texas Midland and has 
authorized the Texas & New ‘)rleans, 
which operates the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, to acquire the 
property by lease. The Texas Midland 
operates a line from Ennis, Ellis County, 


Tex., to Paris, Lamar County, 125.z 
miles. 
Texas & Paciric.—Equipment Trust 


Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved an issue of $2,,- 
805,000 4% per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series A, to be sold to the 
Guaranty Company of New York and 
Spencer Trask & Co., at 100.9512, giving 
an average annual cost to the carrier of 
4.3516 per cent. The equipment includes 
15 locomotives, 8 passenger train cars 
and 1010 freight train cars, having a total 
approximate cost of $3,749,244. The 
public offering of these securities was 


RAILWAY AGE 


reported in the Railway Age of February 
4, 

Toronto, Hamitton & Burrato.—1927 
Earnings——A preliminary statement of 
earnings for 1927 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $1,263,499 
as compared with net income in 1926 of 
$928 437. 


West Jersey & SeasHore.—New Dir- 
ector—David Baird, Jr., of Camden, N. J. 
has been elected a director succeeding W. 
A. Patton, deceased. 


WESTERN Paciric.—<lcquisition, —This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control by purchase of stock of 
the Petaluma & Santa Rosa. There is 
already pending before the commission a 
joint application of the Southern Paci- 
fic and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
to acquire control of the company by 
purchase of stock from E. H. Maggard, 
but the Western Pacific says that if it is 
allowed to acquire the line competition 
will be preserved in the territory served 
by the electric line, as it connects with 
the Northwestern Pacific, controlled 
jointly by the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe, and that it and the Northwestern 
Pacific are the only railroads serving 
the northwestern part of California and 
connecting with transcontinental lines to 
the East. 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports, find- 
ing the value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as of the res- 
pective valuation dates as follows: 


New Orleans Great Northern $6,955,894 1916 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 


England 1,816,200 1917 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—Capital stock, 3 per 
cent, semi-annually, payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 8. 

Boston & Albany.—2 per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able March 31 to holders of record February 29. 

Canadian Pacific.—Common, 2% per cent, 
quarterly; preference, 2 per cent, both payable 
March 31 to holders of record March 1. 

Chestnut Hill Railroad.—$.75, quarterly, pay- 
able March 5 to holders of record February 21. 

Consolidated Railroads of Cuba.—Preferred, 
1% per cent, quarterly, payable April 2 to hold- 
ers of record March 10. 

Cuba _  Railroad—Common, $1.20, payable 
March 28 to holders of record March 28. 

Delaware & Bound Brook.—2 per cent, quar- 
terly, payable February 20 to holders of record 
February 15. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern.—6 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred, $1.50, quarterly, payable April 2 
to holders of record March 15. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
February 25 to holders of record February 20. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown.— 
$1.50, quarterly, payable March 5 to holders of 
record February 21. 

St. Joseph, South Bend & Southern.—Com- 
mon, % per cent; preferred 2% per cent, both 
payable March 15 to holders of record March 11. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable March 31 to holders of rec- 
ord March 12. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Preferred, 
2% per cent, semi-annually; common, 2% per 
cent, semi-annually, both payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 8. 





Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Feb. 21 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 115.70 116.63 107.75 
Average price of 20 repre- 
97.10 92.97 


sentative railway bonds.. 96.82 


February 25, 1928 
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Officers 











Executive 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Texas Pacific-Missouri 
Pacific Terminal Railroad of New Or- 
leans, held recently, the following off- 
cers were elected: William H. Williams, 
chairman of the board of directors, L. 
Warrington Baldwin, president, J. L. 
Lancaster, vice-president, C. W.Veitch, 
vice-president, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, L. F. Mellersten, as- 
sistant secretary, Carl A. deGersdorff, 
general counsel, and Thomas J. Free- 
man, general solicitor. 


H. F. Smith, vice-president and traffic 
manager of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, has been elected senior 
vice-president, a newly created position. 
Mr. Smith will assume his new position 
on March 1, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Nashville, Tenn. Charles Bar- 
ham, chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and traffic manager, succeeding 
Mr. Smith. At the time of his resigna- 
tion in 1922, Mr. Barham was general 
freight agent of the N. C. & St. L. 


The following officers were elected by 
the board of directors of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at a meet- 
ing held in New York on February 14: 
H. A. Scandrett President, Chicago. 
H. E. Byram Chairman of board, 

Chicago. 
W. W.K. Sparrow Vice-pres., finance and 
acct., Chicago. 


J. T. Gillick Vice-pres., operation, 
Chicago. 

H. E. Pierpont Vice-pres., traffic, Chi- 
cago. 

R. J. Marony Vice-pres., charge of 


New York office. 
Vice-pres., Seattle, 
Wash. 


H B. Earling 


T. W. Burtness Sec., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. Welch Asst. sec., New York. 
A. C. Hagensick Asst. sec., Milwaukee. 
John Dickie Treas., Chicago. 

Rk. P. Rockefeller Asst. treas., Chicago. 
L. G. Weiffenbach Asst. treas., New York. 
Walter V. Wilson Comptroller, Chicago. 
C. F. Loweth Chief engr., Chicago. 
H. H. Field Gen. coun., Chicago. 
O. W. Dynes Gen. solr., Chicago. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


L. B. Unwin, assistant auditor of mis- 
cellaneous accounts of the Canadian 
Pacific, has been appointed assistant 
comptroller, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que. E. A. Leslie, chief account- 
ant in the joint facility bureau, has also 
been appointed assistant comptroller, 
with headquarters at Montreal. 


Ernest E. Lloyd, who has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the Canadian Pa- 
Montreal, 


cific, with headquarters at 
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Que., was born at Grimsby, England, 
on September 2, 1868. He came to Can- 
ada and settled in Manitoba in July, 
1876, and after attending the public 
schools and studying law for one and a 
half years, he entered the service of the 
Canadian Pacific on December 27, 1887, 
in the stores department at Winnipeg. 
On December 17, 1897, he became chief 
clerk in the stores department at Van- 





Ernest E. Lloyd 


couver, B. C., and the following Febru- 
ary was transferred in the same capa- 
city to Montreal, Que. When the stores 
accounting separated from the stores de- 
partment on January 1, 1905, Mr. Lloyd 
went with the auditor of stores as chief 
clerk. On January 15, 1910, he became 
assistant auditor of stores and mechani- 
cal accounts, and on August 1, 1913, was 
appointed auditor of the department. Mr. 
Lloyd was appointed audior of disburse- 
ments on March 18,1918, and was ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller on Febru- 
ary 1, 1921, which position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent appointment 
as comptroller. 


Operating 


C. G. Grigg has been appointed train- 
master of the Richmond district of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., succeeding H. E. 
Bruffey, deceased. The position of train- 
master of the Norfolk district, with 
headquarters at Tarboro, N. C., has been 
abolished. 


B. L. Pedneau, trainmaster on the Vir- 
ginian, with headquarters at Princeton, 
W. Va., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the New River division, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding George 
Masten, promoted. I. H. Fry, assistant 
trainmaster, with headquarters at El- 
iore, W. Va., has been appointed train- 
master at Princeton, succeeding Mr. 
edneau, and C. E. Steorts has been ap- 
‘inted assistant trainmaster at Elmore, 
ucceeding Mr. Fry. 


sf 


F. H. Christian, trainmaster on the 
Beaumont division of the Gulf, Colorado 

Santa Fe, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the Southern division, 
with headquarters at Temple, Tex., suc- 
ceeding K. §. Hull, deceased. J. P. 
Cowley, assistant to the general man- 
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ager, with headquarters at Galveston, 
Tex., has been appointed acting super- 
intendent of the Galveston division, with 
headquarters at Galveston, succeeding 
A. P. Hall, who has been granted a 
leave of absence. D. J. Sweeney, chief 
clerk to the vice-president and general 
manager, has been appointed acting as- 
sistant to the general manager, replacing 
Mr. Cowley. 


E. C. Bagwell, general superintendent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head 
quarters at Savannah, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed operating assistant to the vice- 
president, a newly created position, with 
the same headquarters. The following 
officers will report to him: general su- 
perintendent of transportation, superin- 
tendent of telegraph, general superinten- 
dents, superintendent of stations and 
transfers, general supervisor of yards 
and terminals, safety supervisor, super- 
visor of passenger operations and super- 
visor of rules. The Western general 
district has been abolished. The East 
Carolina and Georgia divisions have 
been assigned to the Northern district, 
and the Alabama division has been as- 
signed to the Southern district. The 
South Carolina division has been trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the South- 
ern district. 


John H. Valentine, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Superior 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wis., was born on October 
3, 1888, at Cross Plains, Wis. He com- 
pleted high school at Green Bay in 1904 
and in the same year entered railway 
service on the Milwaukee as a telegraph 
operator. For the next five years he 
served at various points on the La 
Crosse and the Racine and Southwestern 
divisions as an operator and agent and 
on July 1, 1909, he became a telegraph 
operator in the dispatcher’s office of the 
Chicago and Milwaukee division at Chi- 
cago. In the same year he was advanc- 
ed to train dispatcher at Chicago, be- 
coming night dispatcher on February 1, 
1918, and chief dispatcher on the Mad- 
ison division at Madison, Wis., on Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. On December 1, 1921, Mr. 
Valentine was transferred to the Illinois 
division, with headquarters at Savanna, 
Ill., where he remained until February 
1, 1925, when he was promoted to train- 
master of the Kansas City division, with 
headquarters at Ottumwa, Iowa. He 
was further promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent of the Chicago terminals 
on June 15, 1926, his promotion to su- 
perintendent of the Superior division be- 
coming effective on January 1. 


F. E. Devlin, superintendent of the 
Superior division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific ,with head- 
quarters at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
transferred to the Coast division, with 
headquarters at Tacoma, Wash. J. H. 
Valentine, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago Terminal division with 
headquarters at Bensenville, Ill., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Superior division, succeeding Mr. Devlin. 
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Mr. Valentine has been replaced at Ben- 
senville by L. F. Donald, who was as- 


sistant superintendent of the Terre 
Haute division, with headquarters at 
Terre Haute, Ind. W. G. Bowen, train- 
master on the Sioux City and Dakota 
division, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Terre Haute divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Donald. G. H. 
Hill, trainmaster on the Idaho division, 
with headquarters at St. Maries, Idaho, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Bellingham division, with headquar- 
ters at Bellingham, Wash., succeeding 
H. G. Selby who has been assigned to 
other duties. A. F. Manley, roadmaster 
at Mobridge, S. D., has been appointed 
trainmaster at St. Maries, succeeding 
Mr. Hill. R. F. Doud, chief dispatcher 
on the Musselshell division at Miles 
City, Mont., has been promoted to train- 
master on the Sioux City and Dakota 
division succeeding Mr. Bowen. 


Frederick W. Curtis, superintendent of 
the Twin City Terminal division of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters at the same point. 
Clinton B. Wilson, trainmaster of the 
Gladstone division, with headquarters at 
Gladstone, Mich., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Twin City Ter- 
minal division succeeding Mr. Curtis. 
Walter H. Mann, trainmaster of the 
First district of the Fond du Lac Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been promoted to superinten- 
dent of the Winnipeg division, with 
headquarters at Thief River Falls, Minn. 
Herbert D. Keene has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Twin 
City Terminal division, with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis. George H. Nolan 
has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the Stevens Point division, with 
headquarters at Ironwood, Mich. Wil- 
liam D. Boyce, trainmaster of the Stev- 
ens Point division, with headquarters at 
Stevens Point, Wis., has been trans- 
ferred to the First district of the Fond 
du Lac division, replacing Mr. Mann. 
Mr. Boyce will in turn be succeeded by 
Edwin D. Jones, trainmaster of the 
Second district of the Fond du Lac divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Fond du Lac. 
Edwin E. Nelbecker has been appointed 
trainmaster to succeed Mr. Jones. James 
R. Branley, trainmaster of the Duluth- 
Superior division, with headquarters at 
Superior, Wis., has been transferred to 
the Gladstone division to replace Mr. 
Wilson. Harold A. Sparks, assistant 
trainmaster on the Duluth-Superior divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Crosby, 
Minn., has been promoted to trainmas- 
ter, replacing Mr. Bradley. Mr. Sparks 
has been succeeded as assistant train- 
master at Crosby by Ralph O. Jensen. 


Mechanical 


E. H. Roy, general master mechanic 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Savannah, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Alabama 
division and that portion of the South 
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Carolina division between Cayce, S. C., 
and Jacksonville-Baldwin, Fla., exclud- 
ing Jackson and Baldwin, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding H. Mc Lendon, 
transferred. 


W. J. Johnston, traveling engineer on 
the Iowa & Dakota division of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Mason City, Iowa, 
has been appointed acting master me- 
chanic of that division, with head- 
quarters at the same point. 


James R. Hayden, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the car de- 
partment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Denison, Tex., has 
been connected with the car department 
of the Katy ever since his first entry 
into railroad service on June 13, 1916. 
He was born on May 22, 1889, at St. 
Paul, Mo., and entered St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Mary, Kan} atthe ARCS of ass 
gtaduating from a liberal arts "course 
there in 1911. In 1912 Mr. Hayden en- 
tered the service of the American Car 
and Foundry Company at St. Charles, 
Mo., and, until 1916, when he became 
a car draftsman on the Katy, he 
worked in both the shop and the 
drafting room. During his service with 
the Katy he had charge of all shop 





James R. Hayden 


work in connection with a three-year car 
rebuilding program. On January 1, 
1926, Mr. Hayden was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the car depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Denison, a 
position he held until his further promo- 
tion to superintendent of the car depart- 
ment. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


A. B. Himes, assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way and structures of the 
Eastern lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed first assistant signal 
engineer, with the same headquarters. 

F. H. Hibbard, who has been appoint- 
ed engineer of the Quebec Central, with 
headquarters at Sherbrooke, Que., taking 
over the duties of the chief engineer and 
the superintendent of buildings and 
bridges, has had extensive and varied 
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experience on railway work, particularly 
with the construction of the National 
Transcontinental (now part of the Cana- 
dian National) and the St. John Valley 
Railway. In June 1913, Mr. Hibbard 
became connected with the Quebec Cen- 
tral as engineer in charge of construc- 
tion and three years later was appointed 
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assisfaht engineer. “On January 1, 1924, 
he was appointed engineer maintenance 
of way, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
engineer. 


Purchases and Stores 


C. A. Marshall, stores inspector of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed division store- 
keeper of the Central of New Jersey, 
with headquarters at Elizabethport, N. 
Be 


Ernest S. Newton, who has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent and store- 
keeper of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Cleburne, Tex., 
entered railway service in November, 
1889, with that railroad as a clerk in the 
freight office at Galveston, Tex. In 
February, 1890, he was appointed divi- 
sion storekeeper and in 1900 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the purchasing 
agent and general storekeeper, with 
headquarters at Cleburne. Mr. Newton 
was appointed storekeeper at Cleburne 
in 1906, a position he held for the next 
22 years until his promotion to purchas- 
agent and storekeeper in January, 1928. 


Obituary 


Fred P. Pelter, vice-president and 
general manager of the Norfolk South- 
ern, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., 
died at his home in that city on February 
18. 


C. E. E. Ussher, general passenger 
traffic manager of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
died in that city on February 22. 


Alpheus G. Fell, superintendent of the 
Salt Lake division of the Southern Paci- 
fic, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, 
from 1879 to 1888, died in that city on 
December 28. Mr. Fell had served as a 
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telegraph operator on the Grand Trunk 
(now the Grand Trunk Western), as a 
freight agent and train dispatcher on the 
Union Pacific and as chief dispatcher on 
the Central Pacific (now part of the 
Southern Pacific). He participated in 
the ceremonies incident to the driving of 
the last spike on the Central Pacific at 
Promontory, Utah, in May, 1869. Mr. 
Fell was a former mayor of Ogden, 
Utah. 


Charles G. Martin, assistant to the 
general manager of the Eastern lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md., died of pneu- 
monia at his home in Relay, Md., on 
February 19. 


James Gorman, superintendent of 
sleeping, dining and parlor cars and 
railway restaurants of the Western ré- 
zion of the Canadian National, with 


"th adqwarté BV pnives, Man., died mn 
e 


at city on ry 19 from injuries 
received when he fell on a concrete floor. 


Charles Marshall, retired superinten- 
dent of the New Orleans and Mobile di- 
vision of the Louisville & Nashville, 
died at his home at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
on January 14, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Marshall, who was born at 
Franklin, Tenn., on November 9, 1848, 
began his railroad service as an agent 
on the Nashville & Decatur (now a part 
of the Louisville & Nashville) in 1866. 
Until his retirement on August 1, 1917, 
he had been continuously in the service 
of the L. & N. for 51 years. Mr. Mar- 
shall had served as agent at Pulaski, 
Tenn., Clarksville, McKenzie and New 
Orleans, La., as train dispatcher at 
Memphis, Tenn., and as general agent in 
the traffic department at New Orleans. 
He was promoted to superintendent of 
the New Orleans and Mobile division, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, on 
September 1, 1886. He had served near- 
ly 31 years in that position. 


William Alanson Barnard, superin- 
tendent of the Winnipeg division of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, with headquarters at Thief River 
Falls, Minn., died at Minot, N. D., on 
February 5 following an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Barnard was born on 
October 17, 1869, at Fayette, lowa, and 
entered railway service at the age of 
18 years as a brakeman on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Later 
he served that railroad as telegraph op- 
erator and fireman, then becoming an agent 
on the Soo line. From 1891 to 1894 Mr. 
Barnard was advanced successively 
through the positions of agent, operator 
and cashier, clerk in the auditor’s office 
and manager in the office of the super- 
intendent of telegraph, after that time 
being promoted to train dispatcher at 
Minneapolis, Minn. In 1899 he was ad- 
vanced to chief dispatcher at Enderlin, 
S. D., and following a short period of 
service in that capacity at Munneapolis 
he was promoted to trainmaster at 
Gladstone, Mich., in 1906. Mr. Barnard 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
Winnipeg division on September 1, 1912. 
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Motor Transport Meeting 
and Exhibit 


TLANTIC CITY has been selected as the meet- 

ing place for the next meeting of the Motor 
Transport Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, primarily to enable railway delegates to derive 
benefit from the exhibit by manufacturers of motor 
coaches and trucks. 


The first two days of the meeting, June 21 and 22, will 
be devoted to executive sessions to which the railway 
delegates only will be admitted. On the third day, 
June 23, automotive manufacturers and the interested 
public generally will be invited. 


A large attendance of railway men interested in the 
co-ordination of railway and highway transportation 
and a large exhibit by manufacturers of motor coaches 
and trucks will make this meeting, the first since the 
organization of the Motor Transport Division as a 
part of the American Railway Association, of utmost 
value to railway men and manufacturers alike. 
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There is something more than Safety 
in the Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
OMBATING the ever present evil of “brake | 





riding,” the Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake has come to be recognized, not alone for 
its positive, safe, quick action—but as a potent | 
economic necessity. 

We feel safe in saying that more than half the 
expense of brake lining is wasted through 
nervous anticipation on the part of the driver, 
which is known as “brake riding”—the direct 
unconscious result of lack of confidence in ordi- 
nary brakes. 

With the Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake, responsive to the slightest touch, un- 
necessary braking is minimized if not entirely 
eliminated, drivers are in turn relieved from 
undue mental and physical strain... and, as a 
consequence, an entire service is bettered. 

Cut your braking expense .. . insure safety 
... get fuller information on the many advan- 
tages of the Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake from any of our conveniently located 
offices. This service is maintained for the ex- 
clusive use of the truck operator and is in no 
way obligatory. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Automotive Brake Division 
WILMERDING - - PENNSYLVANIA 


6211 
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Another Year of Progress 


THE year 1927 was another period of progress all 
along the line in the utilization of the advantages of 
motor coach and motor truck operation by the railways. 
The alarm once felt by the railways at the spread or 
motor transportation is giving way to a recognition o1 
the fact that it is an agency which they can themselves 
use to advantage. During 1927, the number of rail- 
ways utilizing motor vehicles steadily increased as did 
the number of motor vehicles operated by them. Ex- 
perimental operations proved generally successful, pro- 
viding a basis for future expansion with confidence. 
All the signs point to 1928 as a year which will see 
continued progress at an even more rapid pace. 


The Term “Motor Coach” Favored 


Tie announcement of the standardization of the 

term “motor coach” in the columns of the Railway 
Age, made in the Motor Transport Section of December 
24, appears to have met with general favor. Letters 
which have been received indicate that there is no dis- 
agreement with our conclusion that the term ‘motor 
bus” should be discarded and that the term “motor 
coach,” which is more truly descriptive of the modern 
highway passenger vehicle of large capacity, should be 
generally used. Two of the letters received comment- 
ing on the standardization of the term “motor coach 
were published in the Communications column in the 
January 28 issue of the Motor Transport Section. The 
letter from the travel manager of the Literary Digest is 
particularly interesting and significant. It represents the 
conclusions of a publication recognized as one of the 
foremost authorities on terminology. We shall be glad 
to receive other comments on this matter. 


Specialists or All-Round Mechanics? 


IT N hiring mechanics to maintain motor coaches and 

motor trucks, the first question which arises 1s 
whether specialists on individual kinds of maintenance 
work or mechanics of general experience in all kinds 
of maintenance work should be selected. Among the 
railway motor coach companies the rule in general 
seems to be to hire mechanics with a knowledge ef all 
phases of motor coach maintenance. This is probably 
due to the fact that only a few railways are operating 
motor coaches on a large scale as yet, so that the 
amount of maintenance to be done on their equipment 
is insufficient to require the employment of more than 
a few mechanics. It is obvious that when only a few 


mechanics are needed to do the work at hand, general 
experience is more to be desired than specialized know- 
ledge of the maintenance of only one part. It is not- 
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able, however, that the larger the operation, the greater 
is-the tendency toward the employment of specialists 
on various kinds of maintenance. The New England 
Transportation Company, which has the largest fleet of 
motor coaches operated by a railway, employs special- 
ists on rear end, transmission, engine and electrical 
maintenance. Most of its men are mechanics of general 
experience but emphasis is laid on hiring specialists, 
particularly for the engine and electrical maintenance. 
The Northland Transportation Company, the second 
largest operator, requires general experience of all of 
its mechanics, but prefers specialists on the mainte- 
nance of motors in its motor unit rebuilding department. 
The Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company makes 
the point that its mechanics must have a special know- 
ledge of the type of motor coach they will be required 
to handle. The advantages of this are readily apparent. 


Motor Transport Division Begins Work 


Tae first meeting of the Motor Transport Division 

of the American Railway Association, which was 
held at Chicago last month, was a success. Not only 
was the attendance large and representative of all parts 
of the country, as well as of practically every depart- 
ment of the railroads, but even more important, there 
was a noticeable enthusiasm for the future work of 
the division among those attending the meeting. All 
of these are good signs. The Motor Transport Divi- 
sion has a highly important job of work to do. En- 
thusiasm among the membership of the division, rep- 
resentation of all the railways, and representation of 
most if not all of the departments of railroading, are 
essential if the division is to be successful in carrying 
on the work ahead of it. It might have been better 
if the various committees of the division had been ap- 
pointed during the first meeting, so that they might 
have had preliminary conferences before leaving Chi- 
cago, but there is still ample time in which to appoint 
them and to get them actively at work in order that 
they may prepare reports for presentation at the At- 
lantic City meeting of the division in June. There is, 
however, no time to waste if this is to be accomplished. 


The Parker and Denison Bills 


N our January 28 issue were described the bills 

introduced in Congress by Congressmen Parker 
and Denison, which provide for the regulation of inter- 
state common carrier motor vehicle operations. These 
bills differ in several respects, but principally in that 
the Parker bill provides for the regulation of both 
motor coaches and motor trucks operating as interstate 
common carriers, while the Denison bill provides only 
for the regulation of common carrier interstate motor 
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coaches. The Denison bill is based on a model bill pro- 
posed by the Bus division of the American Automobile 
Association, although very recent reports have it that 
the Bus division is now in disagreement over the Deni- 
son bill and is considering drawing up another one less 
comprehensive in its requirements. The Parker bill is 
drawn along the lines of the legislation proposed by the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners. As between the two, the Parker bill ap- 
pears to be the more desirable. There is no valid rea- 
son why common carrier motor trucks should not be 
regulated in the same fashion as common carrier mo- 
tor coaches. The type of regulation outlined in the 
Parker bill is such as to help rather than hinder the 
development of motor vehicle transportation. 


As Systematizatian Becomes Necessary 


SMALL motor coach operation can usually be con- 

ducted with a minimum of organization and sys- 
tem. This follows because the supervisory officer, if 
he is competent, sees all his employees frequently and 
can by word of mouth and personal example inculcate 
most of the principles which must be borne in mind, 
without the formality of laying down rules. As an 
operation grows, however, systematization must grow 
with it. It is quite as important for the operating head 
of a large organization to be informed currently of per- 
formance as it is for the supervisor of a smaller oper- 
ation to be so informed. With the larger organization, 
however, the executive cannot supervise all details, 
hence systematization—setting up of standard rules and 
reports—become necessary. Such reports and rules are 
not easy to prepare. Unless wisdom enters into their 
preparation they may conceal information as well as im- 
part it, and they entail some expense. Aside from the 
operating side of the business, moreover, the traffic de- 
partment also has its problems—particularly on a rail- 
road coach operation where all types of railroad tickets 
as well as coach tickets must be handled. The New 
England Transportation Company, the New Haven’s 
pioneer coach operating subsidiary, has met the prob- 
lems of keeping in smooth operation a large organiza- 
tion by carefully systemizing its work. Since it is the 
largest railroad coach operator in the country and one 
of the largest among all coach operators, its experience 
in this field should prove valuable to all growing motor 
coach organizations which have not yet attained its 
size. On another page of this issue appears the first 
of two articles describing in some detail the operating 
and traffic systems employed by this company. 


Legislation—Good or Evil? 


HE various interests concerned in the adoption of 
legislation to regulate motor transportation pre- 
sented their arguments to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on February 10. Now all may hope that 
the commission may soon be able to formulate its re- 
commendations and transmit them to Congress. Motor 
transport, particularly as it affects the railroads, must 
remain an uncertain quantity until Congress enacts 
some regulatory legislation, and uncertainty is the great- 
est obstacle to progress. 
One fact stands out emphatically from the argument 
at Washington: that is that the railroads are practically 
alone in the desire to secure regulation of motor truck 
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service. It is difficult to believe that any such regula- 
tion can be enacted when there is so little support for it. 
Alfred P. Thom, seeing the trend of opinion, very wisely 
suggested that truck regulation might be held in abey- 
ance pending further study, while regulation of motor 
coach lines could be adopted at once. Meantime a cam- 
paign of education of the public in the railroad point 
of view on this question suggests itself. 

Concerning regulation of motor coach operation, 
while most opinions favored some regulation, there are 
still indications of vast differences in the exact nature 
of the regulation desired. For instance, the Bus Divi- 
sion of the American Automobile Association proposes 
that all coach lines which have been in operation for a 
year at the time of passage of the legislation should au- 
tomatically be granted certificates. 

This proposal is preposterous. Interstate regulation, 
if it is to be effective, cannot be less strict than existing 
state regulation. There are many lines now engaged in 
interstate operation, having entered the field after the 
Buck-Kuykendall decision, which interested state com- 
missions would undoubtedly, if consistent, be inclined to 
force out of business. A wrong merely by one year of 
existence does not automatically become a right. If 
there is to be any “grandfather” clause in motor coach 
regulation at all, it ought to go back at least to the 
Buck-Kuykendall decision as recommended in the ex- 
aminer’s report. 

Another equally unjustifiable stand of the A. A. A. 
is its objection to the regard shown for “existing 
agencies” in the examiners report. Its counsel said that 
if such regard for “existing agencies” had obtained in 
the past, Congress might have held up telephone service 
as detrimental to the telegraph, or electricity as affect- 
ing the candle and kerosene trade. The fact of the 
matter is that the examiner’s report recommends con- 
sideration of only such an existing agency “the con- 
tinuation of which is important to the community serv- 
ed by it.” If a motor line threatens to put a rail line 
out of business and if the rail line is not needed by the 
community, then the rail line need not be considered. 
If, on the other hand, the rail line is necessary to the 
community and it cannot operate profitably with high- 
way competition, then there is another aspect to the 
“public convenience” of the motor line other than the 
mere fact that some few members of the community 
desire it. 

There are other points of difference, existing or po- 
tential, on proposed motor coach regulation and the 
varying viewpoints will doubtless have to be presented 
at Congressional committee hearings when legislative 
action gets under way. The railroads may well need all 
the support they can get from business men and leading 
citizens everywhere to insure adequate consideration 
for their views. Should.they not organize now to se- 
cure this public support? 

The Motor Transport Division of the A. R. A. can 
perform a distinguished service for the railroads if it 
will undertake to study and disseminate the facts to 
railroad men and the general public. 

In the proposed legislation there are now unbounded 
possibilities—for good or evil. The motor vehicle may 
be strengthened as an advantaged competitor; it may 
be forced to compete on more equal terms; its co-ordi- 
nation with railroad service to the mutual advantage of 
all may be fostered, or endangered. Railroad earnings 
for years to come will.be affected favorably or un- 
favorably by the outcome. Should not there be vigor- 
ous and prompt organized effort to make sure that this 
outcome will be favorable? 
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Seven Trvcks Receiving and Discharg-ng Freight at the Trenton, N 





J. Freight House 


Operation and Maintenance of Trucks 
in P. R. R. Freight Service 


A total of 2,760 railroad miles and 845 stations served daily—large fleet main- 
tained with a minimum of equipment, men and spare parts 


Pa., inaugurated for the Pennsylvania System, its 

first motorized railroad line-haul 1. c. 1. route which 
extended from Philadelphia, Pa., to Downingtown, a 
distance of 32 miles, serving 27 stations. The l. c. 1. 
motorized routes have rapidly increased until, at the 
present time, Scott Brothers are operating for the 
Pennsylvania 16 routes in the Eastern District which ex- 
tend into Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey. The daily operation in this district covers 1,500 
railroad miles, serving 453 stations. 

The operation has been extended to the Western Dis- 
trict, which includes Pennsylvania and Ohio, with 
Pittsburgh as the headquarters. Nineteen routes have 
been established by Scott Brothers in this district, which 
covers daily 1,200 railroad miles, serving 392 stations. 


i N October, 1923, Scott Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, 











A Corner of the Garage at Philadelphia Showing Two Spare 
Motors Receiving a General Overhauling 


In addition, three tractors hauling 10 semi-trailers, 
with van type bodies, are used in Philadelphia to trans- 
fer freight from the freight station in Philadelphia to 
the freight station in Camden, N. J. The semi-trailers 
are loaded by Pennsylvania employees and sealed. A 
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tractor hooks onto the semi-trailer and takes it to its 
destination where it is spotted for unloading, after which 
the tractor immediately hooks on and returns with an- 
other load. This operation has saved the railroad con- 
siderable time and money by eliminating the necessity 
of using switching locomotives and car floats to transfer 
cars over the Delaware river between Camden and Phil- 
adelphia. 

Five-ton trucks with rack bodies are used for hauling 
the l. c. 1. freight. A tarpaulin is provided for each 
truck to protect the load during wet weather. Each 
truck is manned by two men who load and unload the 
truck. 

The trucks are operated on regular schedules. 
They start out at a certain time in the morning and are 
supposed to reach each freight station along the route 
at a certain time. The schedules are so arranged that 
one truck meets another and transfers freight assigned 
for connecting points. 

The truck master (driver) is responsible for the truck 
and the freight it carries. Way bills, with notations of 
damaged or opened boxes, crates or cartons, if there be 
any freight of this kind, are checked over to him by the 
delivery station agents and recorded by the receiving 
agents. Daily records of the truck operation, showing 
the tonnage, mileage and other necessary information, 
are made up. In addition, mechanical and service items 
are enumerated on a form after each day’s work. 
One of these forms is shown in an illustration. These 
trucks are handling for the Pennsylvania a daily aver- 
age of approximately 12 tons of 1. c. 1. freight per truck. 

Since the inauguration of this service, the Penn- 
sylvania has materially reduced the cost of providing 
l. c. 1. service between local points and has expedited 
the movement of freight over its own lines and in de- 
liveries to connecting lines. Whenever possible the 
routes are laid out to parallel the Pennsylvania tracks. 


Organization of the Maintenance Department 
The equipment operated by Scott Brothers consists 
of 117 trucks, 55 of which are assigned to railroad 
service; 35 trailers—10 assigned to railroad service; 3 
service cars—one located at Pittsburgh and two at Phila- 













delphia; one inspection car, and 18 automobiles which 
are used by the transportation foreman and other officers 
of the company. All of this equipment is serviced and 
repaired by the maintenance department, headed by a 
superintendent of maintenance. The main garage is lo- 
cated at Philadelphia where all overhaul repair work is 
done. This garage will house 75 units of equipment. 








This Is Where the Trucks Are Washed by Soap and Water, 
Pressure Being Built Up to 300 lb. by an Electrically 
Driven Pump 


Another garage is located at Pittsburgh where 25 units 
are given running repairs. At the garage at Trenton, 
N. J., 17 units receive service attention. Located at the 
Philadelphia garage there are six mechanics (one work- 
ing at night, a painter and his helper, two blacksmiths, 
one carpenter, one stockman and one lubricating man, 
who works at night. This force is headed by a foreman. 
One mechanic and a helper are stationed at Pittsburgh 
and one mechanic at Trenton. 

The mechanics are general repairmen, not specialists. 
Thus, they are able to make repairs to any part of the 
chassis, do any kind of motor work, repair and adjust 
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From 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Camden, N. 
Trenton, N. 
Camden, N. 
Trenton, N. 


Motor Freight Lines Operated for the P. R. R. 


EASTERN 


Perth Amboy, N. J...... 


Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, 
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Wilmington, Del......... 


Trenton, N. J 
Whitings, N. 
amesburg, N. J 


hiladelphia, 


Where Trucks Are Housed in Eastern District 
Number 


Pa. 


11 (includes three trailers) 


~ 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


From 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

po ee 
New Comerstown, Ohio. . 
Bridgeport, Ohio 
Bridgeport, Ohio........ 
Massilon, Ohio.......... 
pS eee 


Rochester, Pa 
Parnassus, Pa 
Parnassus, Pa 


OS ae er 


Mamouth, Pa 
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West Chester, Pa. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Mount Holly, N. J. 
Elwood, N. J. 
South Amboy, N. J. 
Newfield, N. J. , 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Toms River, N. J 
Downingtown, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Port Deposit, Md. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Sea Girt, N. J. 
Sea Girt, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J 
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Location of Garage 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Elkton, Md. 

Lancaster, Pa. 
Downingtown, Pa. 
Woodbury, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 

South Amboy, N. J. 
Point Pleasant, N. J. 
Sea Side Heights, N. J. 
Toms River, N. J. 
Jamesburg, N. J. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


errr 
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Rochester, Pa. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Verona, Pa. 

New Comerstown, Ohio 
Dennison, Ohio 
Wheeling, Ohio 
Wellsburg, Ohio 
Wooster, Ohio 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Columbiana, Ohio 
Braeburn, Pa. 
Brackenbridge, Pa. 
Gratztown, Pa. 
Andrico, Pa. 


a es 


3) Saar Ruffsdale, Pa. 
Brownsville, Pa......... Uniontown, Pa. 
ENS eae Allenport, Pa. 
Burgettstown, Pa........ arnegie, Pa. , ; ( 
Burgettstown, Pa........ Bridgeville, Pa. e 
Where Trucks Are Housed in Pittsburgh District z| 
Number Location ON 
F eavddnsckacaransewees Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
D Messe eas steeestenenen Coshocton, Ohio 3 
S  Shadens 140 reel Uhrichsville, Ohio 
D ke unéeows acegdnswatds Steubenville, Ohio : 
D vc¢ctnwassaneemeeteus Massilon, Ohio 
I <5 see shih mating aceasta Alliance, Ohio E 
ra ee WNew Brighton, Pa. 7 
4 
1 
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carburetors, and make any electrical repairs. Electrical 
repairs are limited by the fact that acetylene is used for 
lighting the trucks. The main reason specialists on one 
repair job are not used is that specialists cannot be 


One of the Tractors with a Semi-Trailer with a Van Type Body Used for Terminal to Terminal Transfer 





New Kensington, Pa. 

Greensburg, Pa. 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Brownsville, Pa. 

Charleroi, Pa. r 
Carnegie, Pa. < 
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sent out on the road to repair trucks that have failed 
while in service. It requires all-around mechanics to 
do this kind of work. When it is necessary to hire 
mechanics, only truck mechanics are considered. It 
has been found that the mechanics accustomed to re- 
pairing only pleasure cars find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to the heavy truck repair work. 

The shop facilities at Philadelphia consist of three 
one-ton monorail chain hoists, a small toolroom lathe, 
a 20-ton Manley hydraulic press, a 12-in. vertical drill- 
ing machine located in the blacksmith shop, and a full 
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This Card Is Used to Show the Labor and Material Charges 
for Each Repair Job — 


complement of small tools necessary for garage work. 
No grinding machines or other expensive machinery 
have been installed. All heavy machine work is sent 
out to job shops. The establishment of a fully equipped 
machine shop has been given much consideration. Lo- 
cated in Philadelphia are many machine shops that will 
handle all kinds of repair jobs. A careful analysis was 
made to compare the cost of sending work to job shops 
with the cost of doing the work in a fully equipped ma- 
chine shop attached to the garage. In considering the 
investment required for expensive machine tools plus 
the overhead and carrying charges, it was found that 
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Furthermore, the fact that trucks are not 
equipped with elaborate bodies eliminates many men re- 


the forces. 


quired for body repairs. However, all of the trucks 
have a chassis and motor which must be maintained. 
A schedule of repairs has been worked out whereby a 





A Total of 60 Trucks Are Garaged Here Each Night 


maximum of two trucks receive mechanical repairs at 
any one time, while one truck is in the paint shop. In 
other words, never more than three trucks are out of 
service at one time in the Philadelphia garage. The 
reason for this is that the unit system of repairs is em- 
ployed. Three spare motors are always in hand com- 
pletely overhauled ready to be installed. If a truck 
comes in for a new motor it can be installed and all 
other necessary mechanical repairs made in one working 
day which consists of 10 hours. Thus, a truck is out 
of service one day for a complete mechanical overhaul 
unless it requires a paint job, which requires three days 
additional time. Spare transmissions, differentials, 
steering columns, relined brakes, and clutch plates, re- 
pair radiators, spare electrical equipment and carbure- 
tors are always kept on hand. Thus, it can be seen that 
it is a simple job to overhaul a truck quickly. The re- 


placement parts are repaired and put in stock during 
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Five-Ton Trucks with Rack Bodies Especially Designed for Railroad Work Are Used to Haul L. C. L. Freight 


it was much cheaper to have the work done in job 
shops. The handling of machine work in this manner 
lends itself only to garages located in large cities in 
which are many job shops equipped to handle such work. 

It will also be noticed that a very small force of men 
is required at Philadelphia to maintain 75 units of equip- 
ment. The elimination of the machine shop reduces 


the time a truck is not in for heavy repairs. In other 
words, it is not a daily occurrence for a ‘ruck to re- 
ceive heavy repairs. One of the illustrations shows two 
spare motors receiving a general overhauling. These 
were removed from trucks during the preceding week. 
The third spare motor was in the stockroom awaiting 
installation. 
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The trucks assigned to railway service must cover 
their routes daily on schedule time. Thus it is important 
that these units be properly maintained to prevent road 
failures. It is just as important for these trucks to cover 
their runs without failure as it is for a locomotive to 
make the run over a division without a failure if serv- 
ice expected from railroad transportation is to be main- 
tained. 

In order to help keep truck road failure down to 
a minimum, daily work reports must be filled out and 
the work reported properly and promptly done. At the 
end of each day’s work, the truckmaster fills out a form, 
shown in one of the illustrations, the top part of which 
requests information for the traffic department and the 
lower part for the mechanical department. This form 
is made out in triplicate, one part going to the traffic de- 
partment, one to the superintendent of maintenance, and 
the original kept by the man in charge of the garage 
at which the repairs are made. A rule is rigidly en- 
forced to the effect that every item of work reported 
must be repaired before the truck is allowed to go back 
in service. 

Maintenance department inspectors carefully go over 
each truck every month and fill out one of the forms 
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illustrated. A copy of this report is sent to the head 
of the mechanical department. He examines it and, if 
the conditions warrant it, the truck is ordered in for 
general repairs. In other words, general overhauling is 
determined by the inspector’s reports and not by re- 
corded mileage. Experience has proven that it is diffi- 
cult to determine accurately a mileage basis which could 
be used as a yardstick for removing the trucks from 
service for general repairs. The reason for this is that 
truck service is entirely different from motor coach 
service. To begin with, the psychology of the truck 
driver is entirely different from that of a motor coach 
driver. The truck driver feels that he is operating a 
unit of equipment that is built to withstand severe serv- 
ice. The result is that the truck is more severly abused 
than the motor coach. It often happens that a truck is 
forced to operate for an extended period of time in first 
or second gear. This type of operation takes much out 
of the service life of the truck and is equivalent to 
many road-miles in high gear which do not show on the 
odometers with which these trucks are equipped. Thus, 
if a mileage basis were used for determining general re- 
pairs, it would be misleading, inasmuch as the mileage 
reading might show one thing, but the actual service 

































































































































































A e FORM-44 7-13-47 14 Mc 
Mileage Report 
TRUCK READING TRUCK READING TRUCK READING 
NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER 
[ BONUS PENALTY REPORT 
B 
SCOTT BROS.. Incorporated Bate mae 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONDITION OF TRUCK & TRAILER DAILY REPORT 
Make of Car License No Date 19 mene Diver 
Chauffeur Car No 
: ; NAME Penalty Nature of Offense 
Is the steering gear in good condition? No. or of 
Do the service brakes work properly ? Emergency brakes? 
Are both headlights working? ee 
Is engine running satisfactorily ? Is horn in order? 
Trailer No... Is trailer in good order? 
What varts of truck need repairing or adjusting? 
Location of Offense. 
| Name of Superviser Reporting Penalty 
_— ~~ 
SIGNED DATE. 











A—The Mileage Report Readings Are Taken from Odomete rs 


B—This Inspection Report Is Filled Out Daily by the 


Drivers of Trucks Used in Philadelphia; C—When a Driver Violates One of the Companies Rules or Is in 


an Accident, This Form Is Filled Out and Sent to the Superintendent of the Traffic Department 
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miles would far exceed the apparent miles shown on 
the meter. The result would be that while running the 
last thousand miles of the predetermined mileage for 
general repairs many undesirable road failures might 











































































































occur. The method of making repairs from the facts 
Date Unit No. Scott Truck No. P.R.R. Track No. 
Time Left Garage let. Trip 2nd. Trip 3rd. Trip 
Time Arrived at starting Zone Station 
** end of route | 

" Starting for Return Zone | 

" Arrived at Zone Station 
Did you load over 10.000 lbs. on any one load ? 
Give total tonnage hauled 

* + mileage covered 
Was there any breakage ? 

"* shortage ? 
Did you have any accidents? If s0, give all facts. 
Did you have any delays ? If so, give all date. 
Remarks:- 
Track ter, State ditions of your truck 
Condition of Motor When Was Track Insp d? 
When was it greased ? Oil Used Gasoline Used 
Are License Plates Clean and placed right ? Are Lights Good ? 
De you stop and look at all railroad crossings before passing ? 
Starting Time Time Finished Expense. 
Truckmaster | 
6416 
Bell, Telephones Oregon ( 6417 
6418 tI” Use Other Side for Additional Facts 











This Form Which Supplies Information for Traffic and 
Mechanical Departments Is Filled Out Daily 
by Truck Drivers 


set forth in the inspection reports has reduced road fail- 
ures to a minimum. When a truck is ordered in to 
Philadelphia for general repairs, it is routed in in rev- 
enue service. The same system is used on the return 
trip. 

When a truck fails on the road, the driver immedi- 
ately calls the nearest garage for instructions. He ex- 
plains to the foreman the nature of the trouble. It of- 
ten happens the foreman can instruct the driver what 
to do in order to make temporary repairs that will per- 
mit him to continue on his route. If the failure re- 
quires the service of a mechanic one is dispatched im- 
mediately. Every effort is made to repair the truck so 
that the service will not be interrupted. 

Greasing and Gasing the Trucks 

Instead of using a mileage basis for changing the 
crank case oil and the grease in the transmission and 
differentials, a time basis is used. The grease in the 
transmission and differential is changed once every four 
weeks and the crankcase oil every three weeks. This 
work is done over the week end. The grease cups on 
the chassis and motor are filled every week. The crew 
is held responsible for keeping the motor clean and the 
batteries filled with water. The truck bodies are washed 
every week, 

Minimum of Spare Parts Kept on Hand 


The trucks receive oil and gasoline as they enter 
the garage for the night or leave in the morning. 
[Each truck must have a full supply of gasoline and oil 
before starting for its day’s work. 

The value of the stock kept in the main stores de- 
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hours time the requested material is delivered at the 
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partment at Philadelphia is $6,000, and at Pittsburgh 
and Trenton, $500 each. This is a surprisingly small 
amount of stock to carry in order to maintain 117 
trucks. The location of the garage in Philadelphia 
lends itself to a low stock inventory. The fact that 
any spare part required for the four makes of trucks 
operated can be quickly purchased in the city, does not 
make it necessary to buy parts in large quantities, thus 
needlessly tying up large sums of money. For example, 
one set of piston rings for each make of truck is car- 
ried in stock. When a set is used, a new set is pur- 
chased at once. A single item can be purchased just 


SCOTT BROS., Incorporated 


WATER & DICKINSON STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





Truck No. R. R. Units Make 





Driver 





General Upkeep 





Motor 





Valves 





Magneto 


Carburetor 








Transmission 





Generator 





Lights 

Radiator 

Governor 

Brakes 

Are Wheels Aligned Properly ? 
Condition of Tires Front 




















” ” ” Rear 





Condition of Canvas Cover 





Remarks:- 




















Material used 





Time Working on Track 





Inspected at 





Date Name 














This Form Is Filled Out When the Monthly Inspection of 
Railroad Units Is Made 


as cheaply as if an order had been placed for a large 
quantity. 

The man in charge of the Pittsburgh garage buys 
parts as they are needed. He does not have to requisi- 
tion the home office. Of course, Pittsburgh also lends 
itself to the policy of buying parts when needed. The 
main stores department keeps the Trenton garage sup- 
plied with repair parts. Of course, the foreman at 
Trenton can purchase parts to meet an emergency, or 
he can call Philadelphia on the telephone and in two 
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garage. This quick delivery is made possible by the fact 
that there is hourly passenger train service to and from 
Philadelphia. 

The stockman takes inventory every three months. As 
the material is handed out over the counter, the me- 
chanic gives the stockman the job card like the one il- 
lustrated. The stockman writes down the name of the 
part and places after it the cost. On the opposite side 
of the card the mechanic places the time he started and 
finished the job. At the completion of the job, the card 
or cards, if more than one man worked on the job, are 
collected. These contain an accurate record of the 
labor and material charges to the truck on which the 
repairs were made. 

The superintendent of maintenance designates what 
kind of materials should be used on the trucks. Thus, 
if brake lining is required, he will designate the brand 
to buy and leaves it up to the purchasing department 
to buy where it can be had at the lowest figure. It is 
figured by Scott Brothers that the head of the mainte- 
nance department is the best qualified man in the organ- 
ization to decide as to what material should go into the 
trucks. If he makes an error in his judgment, he alone 
is held responsible. 


South Jersey Lines 
Present Their Problem 


T Camden, N. J., on January 30 the New Jersey 

Public Utilities Commission continued its hear- 

ing on the application of the Public Service 
Transportation Company for authority to operate motor 
coaches between Camden and Atlantic City. The hear- 
ing was concluded on the following day at Trenton. 
The principal testimony on the two days—both at Cam- 
den and Trenton—was presented by the Atlantic City 
Railroad and the West Jersey & Seashore (subsidiaries 
respectively of the Reading and Pennsylvania) which 
are opposing the granting of the authority for the line, 
since the proposed motor coach operation would par- 
allel their lines. 

The railroads are basing their stand on the basis that 
they give excellent service, not only for full-fare pas- 
sengers but for low-rate commutation as well; that their 
revenues in the case of full-fare passengers have been 
seriously depleted by motor coach competition ; and that 
the continuation of their admittedly excellent service 
cannot be insured unless they have a fair proportion of 
the full-fare business, along with the commutation traf- 
fic. 

President Leeds of the Atlantic City Chamber of 
Commerce, who is the head of important hotel interests, 
voiced vigorous objection to the proposed motor coach 
line as a competitor to the railroads. He said that any 
curtailment of Atlantic City’s train service would be in- 
jurious to its best interests and produced resolutions 
from several Atlantic City business houses supporting 
his view. He also objected to the coach lines because 
of the fire hazard involved in their blocking Atlantic 
City’s streets. As bearing on the inability of motor 
coaches to handle passengers en masse, as the railroads 
can, he cited the inability of some coach lines to pro- 
vide return transportation for passengers whom they 
brought to the resort city on some busy days last sum- 
mer. The secretary of a local automobile club testified 
opposition to the granting of the application, on the 
grounds that it would result in further unnecessary 
congestion on the highways. 
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Testimony by the railroads was largely in the form of 
exhibits giving traffic statistics, divided among the var- 
ious classes of tickets, for specific stations on the line. 
P. S. Lewis, superintendent of the Atlantic City Rail- 
road, testified regarding some of the operating peculiar- 
ities of the property—the handling of 40 per cent of the 
year’s business during July and August, traffic in those 
two months being 300 per cent of that in the average 
winter month. He also told of the high character of 
physical standards on the line—130 Ib. rail and auto- 
matic train control throughout, high speed Iocomotives 
and modern equipment, much of which lies idle 10 
months out of the year. 

Testimony by the Pennsylvania gave details of pas- 
senger traffic trends at a number of stations. At one 
station, Collingswood, full-rate passengers to Camden 
and Philadelphia in 1921 totaled 8,497. In 1927 their 
number had dwindled to 3,499 whereas passenger trips 
on the various forms of low-rate commutation tickets 
rose from 261,000 to 288,100. Total passengers car- 
ried rose 8 per cent but because of the smaller propor- 
tion of full-fare business, gross revenues fell off 6 per 
cent. At another point, for the same reason, a decline 
in business of 3 per cent was accompanied by a drop of 
17 per cent in revenues. At still another point, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in the volume of business had as 
its accompaniment a decline of 20 per cent in revenues, 

The Atlantic City Railroad in 1927 had a deficit after 
charges of $771,511, as against $241,429 in 1926 and 
$135,232 in 1925, which last was the year when the motor 
coach competition began to become a serious matter. 
The road has a book investment of $16,938,316 and has 
had deficits after charges regularly for many years— 
none, however, nearly as great as that suffered in 1927. 

The road, like the West Jersey & Seashore, filed ex- 
hibits showing the trends of the various classes of 
tickets at individual stations. In general these trends 
were toward an increase in the low-rate business and 
severe declines in full-fare tickets. Between Atlantic 
City and Camden-Philadelphia 1927 traffic volume 
showed a decline of 9 per cent under 1921 whereas rev- 
enues dropped 14 per cent. 

30th the roads involved are peculiar in that they re- 
ceive a much higher percentage of the revenues from 
passenger service than is usual. In 1927, for instance, 
the Atlantic City’s passenger revenues were 57.8 per 
cent of the total. 


* * * 














A Great Western (England) Highway Coach 
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An A. C. F. Parior Observation Coach in New Engiend Service 


HE first route operated by the New England 
Transportation Company, highway subsidiary 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, in- 
corporated in June, 1925, extended from Branchville, 
Conn., to Ridgefield, Conn., a distance of 4.4 miles. By 
December of the same year the route of mileage was 
184.2, with a daily total 1,828 coach-miles operated. The 
longest of the coach runs was 63.7 miles while the short- 
est was 1.7 miles. The 16-page timetable issued in 
July of last year, however, includes 40 routes that 
cover 1,066 highway-miles in an area of approximately 
30,000 square miles. A total of 575 daily trips are 
operated, requiring 80 coaches with 72 spare coaches 
to protect peak loads on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days, and to handle special parties. A total of 5,500,- 
000 coach-miles and 3,750,000. passengers are carried 
per annum. The figures covering the first half of 1927 
indicate that a total of 6,000,000 coach-miles and 4,500,- 
000 passengers would be carried during the year. 
Thus, in a period of a little over two years the N.E.T. 
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This Terminal Report Is Made for Each Day for Every 
Route 


Company has expanded until now it is the largest steam 
railroad motor coach subsidiary in the United States, 
and larger than all but a few independent coach com- 
panies. An outstanding feature of its career is that 
there has been a minimum of confusion during this 
comparatively short period of rapid growth, as each de- 
partment has been developed and expanded in a sys- 
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N. E. T. Systematizes Operations 


Much attention has been given to 
traffic handling rates, ticket forms, 
schedules and the selection and 

training of operators 


Part I 


tematic manner. The organi- 
zation, facilities and growth 
of the mechanical and stores 
departments have been de- 
scribed in previous issues of 
the Motor Transport Sec- 
tions. In the June 26, 1926, 
issue, page 1981, an article 
appeared briefly describing the 
growth of the operating de- 
partment. In the period which 
has passed since that time remarkable strides have been 
made in this department, particularly with respect to the 
standardization of forms and the compilation of rules 
for the goverment of employees. In addition there has 
been issued a complete traffic manual and a complete set 


form 2-MET 














The Two Sides of the Service Card Kept in File for Each 
Operator 


of fare tickets ; and progress has been made in the train- 
ing of operators and the dispatching of equipment. 


Making Up Schedules 


The summer schedules issued, effective July, 1927, 
cover 40 N.E.T. routes and five routes operated by affili- 
ated companies. The general schedule, which covers 575 
daily trips, consists of 16 pages, including a map show- 
ing the territory covered by the routes and the connec- 
tions made with the N.Y.N.H. & H. railroad lines. It 
includes a list of all the motor coach terminals, together 
with the telephone number of each. Some 130,000 
copies of the general schedule are printed each year and 
distributed to all New Haven railroad stations and to 
connecting railroad lines which distribute to their con- 
nections. Copies are also left at hotels, resort bureaus. 
travel information bureaus and many of the larger mer- 
cantile houses and manufacturing plants. In addition 
to the general schedule, individual leaflets are printed 
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for each route and not only distributed at railroad sta- 
tions, but a generous distribution is accomplished 
through hotels, stores, travel information bureaus, etc., 
so that the public can become familiar with the routes. 

New schedules are printed twice a year. They are 
made up in much the same manner as railroad sched- 
ules. Requests are often received from different com- 
munities asking for new routes to serve them. When 
such a request is received, a traffic survey is made to 
determine whether the proposed route will pay its way 





Form 20-1-N.E.T. 


NEw ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION Co. 
OPERATOR’S DAILY REPORT 



































Condition of Coach Op Oate 
= ao TOOL CHECK ROUTES 
Chon Css 
State 
Coach ‘Start Finer TIME WORKED 
Odometer Readings an 7 
Lal Ld 




















REVENUE TRIPS 


PASSENGERS 
Couch LEAVE Time | ARRIVE | TIME | Leaving | Arriving | REPORT DELAYS HERE 
























































SPECIAL PARTIES 
meh Free Te iy. Returned No Pam 

















NON-REVENUE MILES 
































ee Free Te by. Ar. Reasen tor Movement 
If in any altercation with or among passengers or if passen; express 
any dissatisfaction with service, check in square provided and explain on re- 


verse side in space provided, on white copy. 
in Operating a Double Head or Extra, Show (D.H.) in Delay Column 
THIS COPY TO BE DIRECTED TO SUPT. DAILY 


The Comprehensive Daily Report Filled Out by the 
Operators 











or whether it can be justified as a public necessity and 
convenience. A study is made of the highways in- 
volved to determine whether they are satisfactory for 
motor coach operation. Finally, the attitude of the 
town, city or highway and other authorities toward 
granting permission for the operation is ascertained. 

The earnings of each route are closely watched. Each 
month a statement is prepared showing the earnings of 
all runs for each route, together with the cost per mile 
on each route. If the monthly statements consistently 
show that a certain route does not pay, application to the 
public authorities is made for permission to discontinue 
it. There are about 10 schedules put on during the 
summer months which serve the various summer re- 
sorts along the New England coast. These are dis- 
continued during the winter months. 

After the schedules are once established, the next 
problem is to maintain them. The schedules are made 
up on the basis of an average speed of 20 m.p.h., 
with a maximum permissible speed of 30 m.p.h. The 
maximum speed ruling is strictly enforced. A speed- 
ometer has been devised that automatically registers 
the maximum speed at which the operator runs his 
coach. The speedometer registers only miles per hour, 
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and it has two hands on the dial. As the coach speeds 
up one hand pushes the other up with it. The longer 
of the two hands returns to zero when the coach comes 
to a stop, while the shorter hand remains at the maxi- 
mum speed attained. Thus, if the coach is run at 35 
m.p.h. the short hand on the dial remains at that posi- 
tion. The keys for setting the hands back to zero are 
in the possession of the inspector at each terminal. 
When an operator exceeds the maximum speed limit 
he is disciplined. 

There are many reasons why the schedule time for 
a run may not always be maintained, as, for example, 
highway congestion on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holi- 
days, accidents, road construction, and, in the winter, 
snow and ice. Despite these handicaps, the figures of 
the company show that 94 per cent of the schedules are 








Ferm 11-08T 
NEW ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Application for Employment 
Filed “ 192. 
NAME ADDRESS 
(Last name {ret} 
Place of Birth Date of Birth. 


Are you an American Citizen 
No. of Persons dependent on you for support 
Have you ever been employed by the N.Y..N.H.&H.R.R.Co., or any of its subsidiary companies 


Are you married 


If so, give full and complete answers to the following questions 
Give date of entering and leaving service 


Name of Company 


By whom Employed 
Employed as 
6. Reason for leaving service 


1 
2 
5. Division 
4 
$s 


What position are you desirous of filling with the New England Transportation Compaay 
Have you any physical infirmities . if so, state the nature of same completely 


Give the names of States in which you now have a license to operate motor vehicles. 
Has any licenae ever held by you been revoked by any public authority 
dates, etc 


. if so, state nature of same, 


Record of applicant's service for last five years in continuous order to date: 




















DATES EMPLOYED in SERVICE of UNDER REASON FOR 
From | Te [As [At Firm or Company Whom Leaving 
| | 

| | 

} | | | 

| | | 

| pag | 
Dated (Sign here) 
Witness My present address is 











By Means of This Form the Previous Record of a Prospec- 
tive Operator Is Clearly Set Forth 


maintained on time during the periods of congested 
traffic, and 97 per cent at all other times. 


Selection and Training of Operators 


So far as possible, employees are selected from for- 
mer employees of the New Haven Railroad, because 
these men have had instilled into them during their 
railroad experience an appreciation of what safety 
means. An operator is held responsible for: (a) the 
safe operation of the coach; (b) the proper operation 
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of the mechanical units of the coach; (c) running the 
coach according to schedule under normal conditions; 
(d) the proper display of all lights; (e) the proper dis- 
play of destination and route sign; (f) the safety and 
comfort of the passengers; (g) the collection and prop- 
er accounting of fares. 


The New England Transportation’s Highway 
Motor Coach Routes 


No. of 
round 
trips 
Route Mileage Fare dailyt Kind of service* 
Boston-Providence ......... 45.0 $1.25 16 Competitive and supple- 
mentary 
Providence-Bristol ......... 16.5 .40 28-4 Co-operative 
Providence-Norwich ........ 52.1 1.85 4 Co-ordinating 
Providence-Worcester ...... 42.6 Las 66 Co-ordinating 
Worcester-Fitchburg ....... 25.4 .90 19 Supplanting al! trains 
Providence-Hartford ....... 74.6 3.25 5-2 Co-ordinating 
Hartford-N. Grosvenordale.. 63.0 2.25 1-2 Co-ordinating 
Hartford-New London ..... 44.2 1.75 6 Co-ordinating 
Norwich-New London ..... 13.8 .35 5 Co-ordinating 
Fall River-Warren ........ 10.6 30 8-3 Co-ordinating 
South Braintree-North Easton 14.0 45 5-12 Partial relief of trains 
Whitman-Bridgewater ...... 6.8 .27. 7-3 Supplanting all trains 
North Easton-Brockton 15.7 52 1-1 Supplanting all trains 
Brockton-New Bedford 36.6 1.30 7-2 Substitution for round 
about rail service 
Taunton-Fall River ........ 15.9 55 7 Elimination of local 
stops and some trains 
Brockton-Nantasket Beach .. 22.3 78 15 Summer service 
Brockton-Plymouth ........ 26.3 .80 3 Co-ordinating and sup- 
plementary 
No. Easton-Canton Jct...... 10.1 30 7 Elimination of local 
stops and some trains 
River Point-Hope .......... 2.9 ll 6 Supplanting all trains 
Wickford Jct.-Wickford 3.0 10 10 Supplanting all trains 
N. Scituate-Rice City ..... 23.8 50 3 Co-ordinating 
New Bedford-Hyannis ...... 47.3 1.85 2 Co-ordinating 
New Haven-Hartford ...... 37.5 1.55 16-1 Competitive and supple- 
New Haven-East Hampton, mentary 
SG. ehacdosdccsedaneus 35.6 1.20 3-4 Partial substitution for 
trains 
Willimantic-South Coventry. 7 25 14 Co-ordinating 
South Coventry-Bolton 8.5 ae Co-ordinating 
Plymouth-Hyannis ......... 36.1 1.50 3 Co-ordinating and sup- 
plementary 
Hyannis-Chatham ......... 20.1 as 2 Co-ordinating and sup- 
plementary 
Hyannis-Woods Hole ...... 29 1.10 2-1 Co-ordinating and sup- 
plementary 
Hyannis-Provincetown ..... 48.5 ae Co-ordinating and sup- 
plementary 
Hartford-Hammonasset Beach 45.1 1.50 1 Summer service 
Hartford-Middletown ...... 20.0 65 4 Co-ordinating 
Hartford-Suffield .......... 21.0 60 3 Suppvlanting all trains 
Hartford-Springfield ....... 26.4 95 16 Competitive and supple- 
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No. of 
round 
Route ; Mileage Fare inte, Kind of service® 
Hartford-Willimantic ...... 28.1 1.15 10 Co-ordinating 
Willimantic-Providence .... 46.5 2.10 5 Co-ordinating 
New Haven-Simsbury ...... 42.2 155 2 Co-ordinating 
Danbury-Canaan ........... 59.7 1.90 2-5 Supplanting local serv- 
ice 
Danbury-So. Norwalk ...... 24.2 Meet - iihewadeendadnaw-catnice 
New Haven-Danbury ..... 41.1 1.40 3 New territory 
Ridgefield-Branchville ...... 4.4 .20 11 Supplanting all trains 
Canaan-Great Barrington ... 12.5 .45 3 New territory 
Oreratep By OrHer ComMPANIES 
Providence-Fall River ...... 17 .60 45 (Interstate Ltd. Motor 
: ‘ Coach Co.) 

Winsted-Hartford-Torrington. 56 1.25 7 
Boston-New York ......... ene ae Dee ce 

16°80 GEE ed galt nti ads ie he wale tale 

6.50 days 2 (Union St. Railway) 
Providence-New Bedford ... 12.2 1.00 29 (Colonial Coach Co.) 
Providence-Newport ....... 25.¢ See OF <uecribadessuduouakia 
Providence-Attleboro ...... en coe Oe (Nantasket Transporta- 
Providence-Plainville ....... 13.6 .44 «#18 tion Co.) 

ere 1,620.3 


* Designations here give only a salient characteristic of service. Com- 
petitive indicates that the line is operated to oppose an_ independent 
operator who is competing with the railroad. Co-operative indicates that 
the line is operated in conjunction with another company. Co-ordinating 
indicates that coaches are used to eliminate local stops by trains with 
which coaches connect at important points, thereby improving rail service, 
Naturally, a given service might be competitive and co-operative and co- 
ordinate with trains all at the same time. In this column, however, only 
the most salient characteristic is mentioned. Other terms used under this 
a are self-explanatory. 

Where two figures are given, 
gestion of the route. 


The age limits for new men are from 25 to 35 years. 
New operators are selected by the division superin- 
tendent. Before any operator is allowed on the road 
in charge of a coach, he is given a physical examina- 
tion (color, sight and hearing), and a period of train- 
ing, the length of which depends somewhat on his own 
personal equation. A complete set of rules has been pre- 
pared governing the handling of motor coach opera- 
tion. Each operator must become familiar with these 
rules and be able to pass an examination on them. The 
penalty for infringement is clearly set forth, and is re- 
ligiously applied for any infraction. Before a new op- 
erator can take over a route, he travels with an experi- 
enced overator who teaches him the route, street by 
street. 


second indicates round trips over a 
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The Coach Routes of the New England Transportatizn Company Cover an Area of 30,000 Sq. Mi. 
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chanical and electrical equipment of the coaches in or- 
der that they may be able to make such necessary minor 
repairs as will result in the continued operation in ac- 





Form 41-NET 


The New England Transportation Co. 





NOTICE TO PUBLIC: 


In the event of accident, operators 
and other responsible representatives of the 
Company are required to report the names of 
at least ten witnesses, and your cooperation 
in the present instance will be very much 
appreciated. 





ID sersniisietetaninceretnnciciicinctinenicisintantancitinsaanias 
GP ensnenensansen a 
F. S. HOBBS, 
aie Manager 











This Form Is Used by the Operator to Secure the Names 
of Witnesses When an Accident Occurs 


cordance with schedule. The operator must always test 
the brakes, light, horn and other apparatus to be sure 
that the coach is in proper running order before he 





NEW ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


ACCIDENT REPORT 
MOTOR COACH OPERATION: 


Route Coach No. ____ 


In case of accident or any happening requiring a report, coach operators will fill out this blank in duplicate as com- 
pletely as possible and turn it in the Garage Foreman at the end of their day's work. If the accident is a serious one 
telephone notice must be given immediately 


Witnesses are most important. not only as to the accident itself but as to what is said by the injured person or by 
the driver of the other vehicle. Get as many as you can for your own protection. 


Names and addresses of injured or those to whom accident occurred. Incase of collision with automobile, truck or motor- 
cycle give registration number and license number of driver 


Date of accitent 19 Hour 
Place of accident: 


M. Make of coach 


Number of passengers on coach at time of accident 

Doctor called if any = Address - - 
Now many miles per hour were you running when you first saw other person? 

Was coach working property before accident ?__ Wipntet ten 

What warmng was given by you’ By other person?__ 

What statement was mace by injured person immediately after accident? — 


‘What damage was done to other person or vehicle? — 
Witnesses names and addresses. 
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takes it out on the road. Operators are also trained 
to familiarize themselves with the sound made by the 
coach while running and if any unusual sound is noted 
they try to find the cause and report it. If they cannot 
find the cause, thev report the fact of the unusual sound 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Each operator buys his own uniform, which usually 
lasts him one year. An operator may advance in the or- 
ganization via the steps of starter, supervisor, superin- 
tendent, general superintendent and manager. Since the 
formation of the company over 20 operators have been 
promoted to responsible positions. 


Dispatching and Operations of Coaches 


A transportation foreman is assigned to each divi- 
sion. It is his duty to assign equipment and operator 
to the route, supervise the operators and see that the 
schedules are covered. Located at the main garage 
at Providence, R. I., are three dispatchers and one assist- 
ant who work in eight-hour shifts. 


Inspection by Operators 


The regular operators must report for duty 15 min. 
before leaving time for their first trip, or, if for any 
good reason they are unable to report, they must give 
notice at least one hour before leaving time. The 
operators are required to make an examination of the 
bodywork of their coaches before leaving the garage. 
In the event of defects, a report is made to the 
superintendent or his representative. The operators 
must also make entries on the driver’s defect card at the 
end of the day’s work of any coaches not in first-class 
condition for service. Careful inspection is made by the 
operators of seats, windows, lamps, electric signal bells, 
and all other parts of the body to see that they are in 
proper condition and in no way liable to cause injury to 





DIAGRAM OF ACCIDENT 





In case of « colhsion use the diagram above to show the relative position of coach and other vehicle or object when first 
even by you and indicate by a cross the point of collision. Show by dotted line the path of coach and other vehicle or 
object from time whee fret seen until collision occurred. 


Give a statement of bow the accident cocurred, in your own words, below 























Length of service Your addres — 














An Accident Report Is Completely Filled in by the Operator Every Time an Accident Occurs, No Matter How Trivial 
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persons or damage to property. The operators must 
keep papers and rubbish picked up and the coaches 
properly ventilated. When the coaches are put in the 
garage, all windows are closed by the operator. 

- The operator of any coach which becomes disabled in 
service promptly telephones the dispatcher of the route 
giving him the complete information as to the nature of 
the defect and whether or not it is possible for him to 
bring the coach into the terminal safely. On such lines 
which are not regularly covered by dispatchers, the near- 
est company garage is advised by telephone. 


Reporting Accidents 


From the beginning of operation of the company on 
August 10, 1925, 45,756 coach-miles have been operated 
for each personal injury and none of these has been seri- 
ous. 

Up to the present writing no fatal accident has 
occurred. A complete report and investigation is made 
of every accident, however slight, to persons or prop- 
erty in connection with or near any coach. 

In case of an injury to a passenger, the first duty of 
the operator is to render first aid and, if necessary, 
secure the services of a doctor. After the passenger is 
cared for, the operator must then proceed to secure in- 
formation so as to fill in intelligently an accident report 
shown in one of the illustrations. The operator first 
obtains the name and address in full of all witnesses on 
or near the coach when the accident occurred, includ- 
ing the badge number of any policeman, fireman or 
private officer, postman, or uniformed employee of the 
company or other public service companies. A special 
form has been issued for witnesses to fill in. This form 
is reproduced in one of the illustrations. 

The operators have been so trained to secure all facts 
in connection with an accident with the result that when 
an accident report is submitted, it contains a detailed 
picture of just what happened. The report is submitted 
to the superintendent or transportation foreman at the 
end of the operator’s tour of duty. After a thorough 
investigation, the division superintendent sends a con- 
firming report to the manager with recommendations as 
to what disciplinary action, if any, should be given to 
the operator. 

[The second and concluding part of this article will 
appear in next month’s Motor Transport Section— 
EpiTor. | 


Reo Offers 143-Inch Motor 

Coach and Truck Chasis 
GENERAL utility chassis, with a six-cylinder 
engine, four-wheel brakes and a wheelbase of 
143-in., and suitable for both motor coach and 
high-speed, light-weight motor truck work, has been 
placed on the market by the Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Mich. For motor coach work the 143-in. 
chassis is fitted with a 12-passenger body, the one illus- 
trated being a parlor-type body manufactured by the 

Fitzjohn Manufacturing Company, Muskegon, Mich. 
The six-cylinder engine is cast in block and develops 
50 actual horsepower at 2,000 r.p.m. Engine lubrication 
is by force feed to the main bearings, timing gears and 
rocker arms, and by splash to the cylinder walls, cam 
shaft and connecting rod bearings. The cooling system 
is by positive water circulation driven by a gear-driven 
centrifugal pump. The flat vertical tube radiator has an 
outer casing which is easily removed for repair. 
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The carburetor is of the automatic float feed type. A 
portion of the intake air is drawn from the crankcase, 
while the intake manifold tube is heated by exhaust 


gases. The chassis has a two-unit, six-eight volt start- 
ing and lighting system. 

The four-wheel brakes are of the internal expanding 
type mechanically operated, while the emergency brake 
is an external contracting type located in the transmis- 
sion drive shaft. The front axle is a drop forged I-beam 
especially constructed for front wheel brakes, while the 
rear axle is of the semi-floating type. The turning 
radius of the chassis is 26 ft. 

As regular equipment of the chassis, the Myers maga- 
zine oiler is provided. This is used on the spring shackle 





The 143-in. Reo Chassis Fitted with a Fitzjohn 
Parlor Type Body 


bolts and spindle bolts and consists of an oil reservoir 
which is filled with motor oil about every 3,000 miles, 
the oil being fed to the bearing service through a wick. 
This insures a flow of clean filtered oil to the bearing 
only when the part to be oiled is in motion, and is, there- 
fore, economical in operation. 

The wheels are of the artillery type made of malleable 
iron. They are fitted with 32 in. by 6 in. pneumatic 
tires. 


Insutape for Motor 
Coach Exhaust Pipe 


NSUTAPE, which has long been in use as an insu- 
| lation of steam pipes on locomotives and railway 

cars is now being used to cover the exhaust and 
heater pipes of motor coaches. It is contended that the 
long motor coach exhaust pipe, running underneath the 
coach for its entire length, can be a source of discom- 
fort to passengers if it is left bare, since, being uninsulat- 
ed, the heat from the exhaust pipe rises through the floor 
of the coach in hot weather, and is dissipated before be- 
ing put to use in heating the coach in cold weather. In- 
sutape is claimed to be the only practical covering avail- 
able for motor coach exhaust pipes which will not shake 
loose, disintegrate or lose its efficiency from the bumps 
and jars of the road. 

Insutape consists of felted strands of asbestos fibres 
contained in a woven asbestos jacket. The springy 
fibres form millions of dead air-cells, the design being 
such that this covering cannot mat or pack when ap- 

lied. 
. Insutape is spiraled around the pipe, fitting curves 
and bends as well as the straight pipe. It is firmly held 
by clamps applied under tension. Insutape is manutac- 
tured by the Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, Chi- 
cago. 
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.C. C. HearsArguments on Legislation 


Truck regulation has few friends—All agree on some 


for coaches—Several exceptions filed 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EGULATION by federal authority of motor 
R coach operation in interstate commerce on the 
highways was generally favored in the oral argu- 
ment before the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
February 10 on the proposed report by Attorney-Ex- 
aminer Leo J. Flynn recommending a plan of legislation 
for the regulation of motor vehicle operation in which 
members of state commissions would act as agents of 
the federal commission (See Motor Transport Section 
of January 28). Regulation of motor truck transporta- 
tion, however, was vigorously opposed by representa- 
tives of the manufacturers and operators of trucks, on 
the ground that it would hamper the development of a 
new industry and that there is no demand for it among 
shippers. This opposition was so pronounced that at 
the end of the argument Alfred P. Thom, general coun- 
sel of the Association of Railway Executives, who had 
advocated regulation of truck transportation, suggested 
that it might be well for the present to require only a 
system of federal registration of motor trucks operated 
for hire in interstate commerce, with such reports as the 
commission might deem advisable, and that the commis- 
sion continue its study of that subject without delay- 
ing its recommendations to Congress relating to the 
regulation of motor coach transportation. 


N. A. C. C. Opposes Truck Regulation 


The chief argument against regulation of truck trans- 
portation was made on behalf of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, and a similar position 
was taken by representatives of local associations of 
truck operators. There was very little objection to the 
proposal for a system of motor coach regulation and 
S. A. Markel, counsel for the bus division of the 
American Automobile Association, urged speedy legis- 
lation providing for a simple system of regulation. He 
said that the legislation should at first be simple and not 
restrictive and he seemed to prefer that it be confined 
to provision for the issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. 


Says Railroad and Independent Motor 
Lines Should Have Same Law 


Mr. Thom praised the attorney-examiner’s report in 
general but took exception to all conclusions in the rec- 
ommendations which provide for different requirements 
as to motor common carriers subsidiaries of railroads 
and those not subject to the act to regulate commerce, 
saying that the regulation of motor vehicles should be 
uniform with reference to both classes and that no dis- 
tinction should be made between them. He said that 
it is advisable to require certificates for the extension of 
a railroad or its service the same requirement should 
apply to an extension of service by motor vehicle or by 
joint rail and motor service. The Association of Rail- 


way Executives had previously filed a brief statement 
of exceptions to certain features of the report, in which 
these points were brought out and in which it was also 
urged that in any recommendations which the commis- 
sion may make there shall be included a recommenda- 
tion to exempt motor common carriers from the pro- 
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visions of the Clayton antitrust aci, as ine application 
of certain provisions of that act would greatly hamper 
the relations between a railroad and a motor subsidiary. 
The problem of the commission, Mr. Thom said, is 
to find out how the public can be best served and to 
prevent invasion of territory already adequately served 
by an existing carrier if the new service would tend to 
impair that already in existence. Mr. Thom also said 
that if the commission undertakes to regulate the com- 
mon carrier truck but not the contract or private carrier 
it would not reach the bulk of the motor truck traffic. 
In his rebuttal argument, however, he said that in view 
of the almost universal demand for motor coach regu- 
lation legislation for that purpose ought not be delayed 
unduly by consideration of how far regulation should 
extend in some other direction. He therefore suggest- 
ed that the commission recommend a plan of regula- 
tion to be administered through local authorities, some- 
what along the lines of the bills now pending, and that, 
if it finds difficulty as to the extent to which regulation 
should extend to trucks, it postpone that question until 
it has become more acquainted with the situation. In 
reply to arguments that the trucks do not really com- 
pete with the railroads Mr. Thom pointed to the de- 
crease in I. c. l. tonnage handled by the roads between 
1920 and 1926, while the carload freight was increas- 
ing, and said that no amount of argument as to the lack 
of competition between them can answer the figures. 


Says Shippers Do Not Seek Truck Regulation 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce was 
represented by A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., chairman of its special committee, and C. 
C. McChord as counsel. Mr. Brosseau said that the 
evidence showed that there was no demand by shippers 
for regulation of trucks and that to regulate only com- 
mon carrier trucks would reach but one or two per 
cent of the traffic, so that the common carrier trucks 
would be either forced out of business or compelled to 
enter the field of private carriers. He said that regula- 
tion would greatly retard the development of the truck 
industry by destroying its flexibility, its chief virtue, but 
that the situation was somewhat different as to motor 
coach lines because they afford the best service to the 
public when operating on fixed routes and with definite 
schedules. He also referred to the small percentage of 
motor vehicle traffic that is interstate. 


A. A. A. Does Not Favor Consideration 
For Existing Carriers 


The principal objection presented by Mr. Markel to 
the examiner’s report, which he described as a remark- 
able good piece of work, was in regard to giving con- 
sideration to existing agencies of transportation in pass- 
ing on the issuance of certificates for operation of bus 
lines. ‘He said that if the language of the report is used 
it means that the effect on the revenues of the transpor- 
tation agencies already operating in the territory must 
first be considered and he contended that the public in- 
terest should be the paramount consideration. There 
is no logical reason, he said, in the idea that one public 
utility should be regulated for the protection of another 
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utility which might be giving similar service by a differ- 
ent medium. 

L. H. Strasser, assistant general solicitor of the Wa- 
bash, told of the number of motor coach lines operating 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, and Chicago and Detroit, saying that they have 
taken away a large amount of passenger traffic from the 
railroads. He said that he recognized that motor trans- 
portation has its place but that the situation has been 
complicated by “wild-cat” operators, who evade state 
regulation by operating or selling tickets across state 
lines, and who cut rates and thus force further rate 
cuts by regular lines. A law should be framed provid- 
ing for a system of federal regulation to curb this class 
of operation, he said. He also took the position that if 
contact trucks are to be exempted from regulation the 
regulation of the common carrier trucks would be 
seriously affected. 

R. R. Bradley, speaking for the American Electric 
Railway Association, said that it had been urging regu- 
lation of motor vehicle transportation for three years 
and that it feels keenly that there should be some legis- 
lation now, to be amended later as the need for it 
develops. 

S. A. Markel, for the A. A. A., praised the report 
of Mr. Flynn as a “remarkable piece of work” and 
said that “speaking for the fellows who are to be reg- 
ulated” he was in favor of immediate legislation. He 
urged, however, that the regulation be simple at first, 
rather than restrictive. 

Public interest and convenience and not effect on 
“existing transportation agencies” should determine 
granting of certificates for operation of motor coach 
lines, Mr. Markel contended. 

The bus division favors a plan of regulation by 
state commissions, with right of appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which on the whole is 
in line with the findings of the attorney examiner. 

The principal objection presented by Mr. Markel 
to the adoption of the examiner’s report was in regar 
to considering of “existing agencies” in granting cer- 
tificates for operation of motor coach lines. He de- 
clared that if this language is used it means that the 
effect on the revenue of “transportation agencies” 
already operating in the territory must first be con- 
sidered. The A. A. A. spokesman contended that pub- 
lic interest should be the paramount thing at issue. 

“If the plan recommended is considered in granting 
bus lines the right to operate,” Mr. Markel declared, 
“Congress might have held up telephone service as 
detrimental to the telegraph, and electricity as affect- 
ing the candle and coal oil industry.” 

“As far as we can determine, there is no logical 
reasoning connected with the idea that one public utility 
should be regulated for the protection of another utility 
which might be giving similar service by a different 
medium,” he said. “Certainly there is no precedent for 
such procedure. As we understand it, regulation of 
all public agencies is for the purpose of advancing and 
protecting the interests of the public.” 

“The law should provide that the fact that an ap- 
plicant for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
was in bona fide operation one year prior to the open- 
ing date of the legislative session at which the law is 
passed, and since then and at the time the application is 
made has been continuously so engaged, shall be consid- 
ered prima facie evidence as to the convenience and 
necessity for such operation.” 


In reply to Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. Markel 
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said he agreed that the plan of having state commis- 
sioners act as agents presents some legal difficulties 
but he thought they could be overcome, and suggested 
that commissioners might sit together as joint boards 
but render their actual decisions after returning to 
their states. 

He said he did not agree that state regulation has 
been ineffective but that it could not be expected to be 
effective where interstate commerce is concerned. 

J. J. Ruster, representing the Camden, N, J., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presented a resolution adopted by 
its transportation committee urging adoption by the 
commission of the examiner’s report and favoring a 
cg-6rdination of all forms of transportation. 

R. H. Culbertson, appearing on behalf of the Wash- 
ington Motor Truck Freight Association, opposed the 
regulation of truck transportation, saying that of the 
3,000,000 trucks in the United States only 7 per cent 
are operated for hire and that regulation would destroy 
their principal virtue, that of flexibility. 


H. E. Mangum, for the Motor Truck a 


argued against the adoption of the recommendation 
relating to regulation of trucks transportation, saying 
that it is largely interstate traffic and that most of it 
is handled by private or contract carriers. He said 
that the National Industrial Traffic League and ship- 
pers generally take the position that the truck is a most 
useful transportation agency and ought to be allowed 
to develop along natural lines without restrictive regu- 
lation. 

Joseph F. Hayes appeared for the Motor Car Asso- 
ciation of North and South Dakota. The South Da- 
kota Motor Coach operators, he said, are opposed to 
regulation, and although the motor coach operators 
generally have expressed themselves as being in favor 
of regulation they seem to desire as little regulation as 
possible at this: time, confined mainly to a plan of 
certificates which will protect operators against ex- 
cessive competition. Moreover, he said, the shippers 
do not want regulation of trucks. 


Executives File Exceptions to Examiner’s Report 


The Association of Railway Executives has filed with 
the commission the following statement of exceptions 
to the examiner’s report: 

Comes now the Association of Railway Executives and 
presents the following exceptions to the conclusions in the 
proposed report of the Attorney-Examiner, in this proceed- 
ing: 

1. It excepts to Conclusion No. 4 because it confines to 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act its recom- 
mendation that the revenues, expenses, and investments and 
other statistics incident to motor vehicle operations should 
be required to be regularly reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and be declared by law as coming within 
the provisions of Section 15 (a) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in determining net railway operating income under the 
provisions of that Act. 

No exception is taken to this conclusion so far as _ it 
applies to railroads engaged directly in motor vehicle opera- 
tions nor is exception taken to it as to railroads operating, 
through subsidiaries, motor vehicles, if common carriers by 
motor vehicle on the highways not subject to the Act are 
also brought within the provisions of this Conclusion. 

Exception is taken, however, to the inclusion of railroad 
motor subsidiaries in the event that such carriers not sub- 
ject to the Act are not included. 

In other words, subsidiaries of carriers subject to the Act 
and carriers by motor vehicle not subject to the Act should 
be accorded like treatment. 

2. It excepts to Conclusion No. 5, which deals with classi- 
fication of accounts, for the same reasons that exception is 
taken to Conclusion No. 4. This Conclusion likewise is con- 
fined to subsidiaries of carriers’ subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act and excludes common carriers by motor 
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vehicle not subject to the Act. It is submitted that both 
should be treated alike. 

3. It excepts to Conclusion No. 6 because this Conclusion 
would permit a rail carrier to invade the territory of another rail 
carrier. through the medium of joint rates and through routes, 
without any power in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or a Board to pass upon the question. The only limitation 
in this Conclusion of the proposed report is that the motor 
vehicle operator must have a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from some regulatory body to operate. 

It is respectfully suggested that a conclusion, reading sub- 
stantially as follows, would relieve the proposed provisions 
of this objection: 

“6. Carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act and their motor 
carrier operations should, if approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, be authorized by law to participate in joint rates and through 
routes with common carrier motor bus and motor truck lines holding 
certificates of convenience and necessity from some regulatory body in 
substantially the same manner as they are now authorized to do with 
carriers now subject to the Act. The Commission, in determining whether 
or not its approval should be given, must give reasonable consideration, 
among other pertinent matters, to available transportation service by any 
o'her existing transportation agency operating in the same territory and 10 
the effect which the proposed joint rates and through routes may have 
upon any such existing transportation agency, the continued operation of 
which is important to the communities served by it.” 

4. It excepts to Conclusion No. 16, which provides that 
the fact that an applicant for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity was in bona fide operation on March 2, 1925, and 
continuously since then and at the time application is made, 
shall be considered prima facie evidence as to the convenience 
and necessity of such operation, because from the standpoint 
of practical administration this presumption would give over- 
emphasis to private interest as compared with public interest. 

Undoubtedly such operators are entitled to have due con- 
sideration given to the fact of continuous operation for the 
length of time contemplated, but the regulatory body would, 
without question, give such consideration without any ex- 
press provision in the law. 

It is, therefore, respectfully submitted that this Conclusion 
should be omitted. 

5. It excepts to Conclusion No. 18 because its meaning is 
not clear. 

It is assumed that the purpose of this Conclusion is to 
assure that reasonable consideration be given to the likelihood 
that the proposed service would be adequate and continuous 
and also to provide for authority in the proper regulatory 
body to require additional service over the route covered by 
the certificate as the needs of the public might demand from 
time to time. This assumption is based upon the language 
used in the body of the proposed report on page 73. 

In the interest of clarity, therefore, the following is sug- 
gested in lieu of Conclusion No. 18: 

“18. In determining the question whether a certificate of convenience 
and necessity should be granted, reasonable consideration should be given 
to the likelihood that the proposed service would be adequate and continu- 
ous, and all certificates should be granted subject to the right in the 
regulatory body to require the holder of same to furnish such additional 
service on the route covered thereby as the needs of the public might 
demand in the future.” 

6. It excepts to Conclusion No. 19 because, in addition to 
the requirement that rates be just, reasonable, not unjustly 
discriminatory, and not unduly preferential or unduly _ pre- 
judicial, this Conclusion should include the requirement that 
tariffs be published and filed. 

Accordingly, it is suggested that the following be added to 
this Conclusion: 

“and should contain requirements with respect to publishing and filing 
tariffs similar to those now contained in the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

7. It excepts to Conclusion No. 21, which proposes to vest 
the regulatory boards with wide discretion in the administra- 
tion of law, particularly in the matters mentioned in the 
Conclusion, because this provision, if enacted into law, would 
make for laxity and result in a lack of desirable uniformity 
of administration. 

It has heretofore been urged in connection with Conclusion 
No. 4, that the same treatment should be accorded rail carrier 
motor subsidiaries and independently operated motor com- 
panies. The amendment, therefore, of Conclusion No. 4 as 
suggested and the discretionary powers contained in Conclu- 
sion No. 22 would cover adequately the purposes of Conclu- 
sion 21. 

In view of these considerations, it is urged that this Con- 
clusion be eliminated in its entirety. 

8. It excepts to the language used in Conclusion No. 22, 
which provides that broad discretionary powers should be 
given to the regulatory boards in the matter of exempting 
interstate motor vehicle operations from any of the provisions 
of the law if such exemption would be in the public interest, 
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as in the case of small operators who are giving transporta- 
tion service important to the communities served, but who 
might be unable to continue operations if required to com- 
ply with all regulatory provisions on account of the additional 
expense involved. This exception is taken because the evi- 
dent purpose of this Conclusion is to empower the regulatory 
bodies, in view of the financial burden involved, to exempt 
small operators from certain minor provisions of the law, or 
rules or regulations made thereunder. It is not believed 
that it is intended that any motor operator, in the discretion 
of the regulatory body, be relieved from the major require- 
ments as to certificates of convenience and necessity and as 
to rates, fares and charges. x q ; 

Accordingly, in order to carry out the manifest intent of 
this Conclusion, the following amendments are submitted. 
Strike out the word “as” in the fourth line and add at the 
end of the following: 

“Provided that such motor carriers shall not be exempted from the provi- 
sions of Conclusions 14, 15, 16, (if 16 is retained) and 19 hereof.” 

9. It excepts to Conclusion No. 23 because it is confined to 
passenger transportation. It is appreciated that this Conclu- 
sion was prompted by the fact that evidence introduced in this 
proceeding showing that “brokerage” in transportation of pas- 
sengers for hire has been practiced and that no such evi- 
dence was presented as to such practices with regard to 
freight. It is possible that, in the future, freight may be in- 
cluded in such practices. As the provisions contained in 
the Conclusions of this report are recommended for the pur- 
pose of being incorporated into a regulatory law to deal with 
the future, it is submitted that the prohibition should include 
“brokerage” in freight. 

Therefore, it is suggested that Conclusion No, 23 be 
amended by inserting in the first line of this Conclusion after 
the word “passengers” the words “and /or freight.” 

10. No exception is taken to the proposition of law stated 
in Conclusion No. 28 that the provisions of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act are applicable to motor common carriers. —— 

It is, however, deemed appropriate to point out certain in- 
evitable consequences which would result: ” 

(a) If the Clayton Act probibits a railroad from acquiring 
an interest in a motor carrier if thereby competition is sub- 
stantially lessened, then few existing motor lines can be ac- 
quired because the effect will, in most instances, be to lessen 
competition. 

(b) A railroad company would probably own most or all 
of the stock of the motor carriers which it may organize or 
lawfully acquire. It would, therefore, have a substantial in- 
terest in the motor subsidiary and would be required to com- 
ply with the provisions of Section 10 of the Clayton Act 
even though they may not have common directors. A rail- 
road should be permitted to take advantage of its purchasing 
and contracting power for the benefit of its subsidiaries. 

(c) Lastly, if the provisions of the Clayton Act apply to 
motor common carriers and the Commission determines that 
the provisions of Conclusion No. 4 should apply to a motor 
common carrier subsidiary of a railroad, the rail carrier must 
deal at arm’s length with its subsidiary, thus requiring the 
latter to operate as an independent unit, while, at the same 
time, requiring a practical unification of accounts. 

It is, therefore, respectfully urged that in any recommenda- 
tions which this Commission may make there shall be in- 
cluded a recommendation to exempt motor common carriers 
from the provisions of the Clayton Act. : ; 

11. Exception is taken to any and all conclusions which 
provide for different requirements as to motor common Car- 
riers subsidiaries of a railroad and motor common Carriers 
not subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, because the 
regulation of motor vehicles should be uniform with reference 
to both these classes and no distinction in any respect should 
be made between them. 


N. A. C. C. Opposes Truck Regulation 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
in its statement of exceptions to the attorney-exam- 
iner’s report, signed by C. C. McChord, R. Granville 
Carry and Frederick M. Dolan, of counsel, said “there 
is no necessity or public demand for legislation.” 

Other interested parties also filed statements of ex- 
ceptions. The National Industrial Traffic League, 
representing the shippers, by its highway transportation 
committee, asked the commission for an extension 0! 
90 days of the time for filing exceptions to the report, 
so as to allow its members time to consider it. 
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Container Handling Installation on the Lehigh Valley 





ti- § URING the past fifty years or more, there have 
been many improvements in methods of trans- 
portation, with consequent benefits to the parties 
most concerned, which are, first, the shipping and re- 
b- ceiving public, and second, the railroads and those hav- 
c- ing money invested in them. 

It has seemed strange, however, that among all the 
many changes in ways, means and methods which have 
resulted in-either improvement of ‘service or economies 
- - in operation, there has been until recently little, if any, 
. change or improvement in the manner of handling the 
less-than-carload merchandise of a railroad. 

It has been a matter of common knowledge for years 
that the so-called merchandise, or 1. c. 1., freight handled 
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The L. C. L. Merchandise Container 


By William T. Hoops 


President, the L. C. L. Corporation 
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by a railroad constituted but a small percentage of the 
total tonnage handled but used a percentage of railroad 
equipment entirely out of proportion to its tonnage, and 
also was the direct cause of a very high percentage of 
claims. This is set forth in detail in the tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission by At- 
torney Examiner Flynn, in Docket 18000, in the matter 
of motor coach and motor truck operation, wherein Mr. 
Flynn states, following a general discussion of 1. c. 1. 
tonnage, that: 

“Although the less-than-carload tonnage in 1924 con- 
stituted 3144 per cent of the total tonnage handled by 
Class 1 steam railroads, it is stated that 25.7 percent of 
the railroads’ equipment was used to handle it, and 32.2 





























Container Speeds Up the Service to Patrons 
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per cent of claims paid were on this less-than-carload 
traffic.” 

The figures in 1924 would probably be fairly repre- 
sentative for other vears, both before and after. For 
some years back it has been an ever present problem 
how to handle the absolutely essential 1. c. 1. tonnage in 
a manner satisfactory to the shipping and receiving pub- 




















A Container Opened 


lic, and to produce reasonable returns to the railroads. 

Through the vision of the late Alfred H. Smith, at 
that time president of the New York Central Lines, a 
new instrumentality and method was brought into be- 
ing, and, after a trial period, has justified itself so as to 
warrant its extensive use by the railroads, and its adop- 
tion by those most interested in the movement of I. c. 1. 
merchandise. 

This new undertaking, which started in 1922 and has 
been gradually extended, is known as the less-than- 
carload (1. c. 1.) container car method of transportation. 
The equipment consists of a standard low side gondola 
car, preferably at least 47 ft. long by 9 ft. 3% in. wide, 
covered by the patents of the L. C. L. Corporation. 

These containers are specially constructed as shown 
in accompanying illustrations, having a cubic capacity of 
438 cu. ft.; the dimensions, outside width, 7 ft. by 2%, 
height, 8 ft. by 2%, length over the guides 9 ft. by 3% 
in.; with inside dimensions, width 7 ft., height at eaves, 
7 ft. 1 in., length 8 ft. 10 in. They are provided, as 
will be noted in the illustrations, with eyes at the four 
corners, with proper supporting straps, by which they 
can be lifted from the truck to the car or from the car to 
the truck by the use of an ordinary gantry crane. They 
are fitted into place in the car by the use of guides and 
slots so that each container is firmly held in place and 
all possibility of side sway or other change of location 
is avoided. 

The original containers were constructed of wood, but 
since that time there has been devoloped a steel con- 
tainer with a special floor, and there is in process of 
development a further design to reduce the weight 
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so as to carry as little dead weight as is consistent with 
the load. 

The present average weight of the containers is about 
2600 Ib. and the weight carrying capacity of the con- 
tainer itself has been limited from the start to 7,000 Ib., 
leaving a wide margin of safety. Recent experiments 
on the latest containers have shown that they can be 
loaded to a maximum weight of about 9,000 Ib. and 
necessary changes will be made so as to make that load- 
ing possible in future. 

In practical use, the method of handling the container 
is shown by accompanying photographs, which illustrate 
the containers loaded in a battery of 6 on a car (a 
complete carload), the container itself, with inside view, 
and the container being unloaded from the car to the 
truck. 

The container is used in two ways, as follows: 

First, for transportation from one shipper to one con- 
signee, this in cases where one shipper alone has enough 
tonnage to warrant using containers ; second, the use of 
the containers by consolidators, who substitute them- 
selves for the individual shipper or consignee and, by 
gathering up a large number of small packages, produce 
a container load very near to the maximum, and act as 
distributors at the point of destination. 

From its inception the container idea appealed to 
shippers, and it has recently been extended so as to be 
adopted as standard by the largest consolidators of 
freight in the world, namely the United States Freight 
Company, which operate the Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co. and other subsidaries having to do with 





























Doors Are Securely Locked 


the gathering together of freight in small lots, and either 
consolidating it into larger 1. c. 1. units, or into carloads, 
as worked out to the best benefit of all concerned. 
One of the largest problems of the railroads in han- 
dling 1. c. 1. freight has been in providing station facili- 
ties, labor and billing, and therefore, in visualizing the 
use of the container and the obtaining of economies 
which might be fairly divided between the railroads and 
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the shipping and receiving public, it became essential 
that some new method be devised to obviate the handling 
and rehandling of merchandise freight, and to render 
unnecessary the individual billing and accounting which 
was so expensive. Therefore, bearing in mind the so- 
called parcel post method of computing rates, a tariff 
was devised and employed which had for its basis a 
rate per mile based on a minimum quantity to be loaded 
in the containers, with changes in the rates based on 
additional weight, making it to the advantage of the 
shipper to load the container to as near its maximum 
as possible, as thereby the resultant weight, reduced back 
to a cents per hundred pounds basis, would decrease as 
the weight went up. 

At first glance, this would seem to be throwing away 
revenue, but in actual experience the reverse is the case. 

Studies made by various railroads make it a safe state- 
ment that the average railroad loading of 1. c. 1. mer- 
chandise freight handled through freight houses in the 
usual manner is not in excess of about 15,000 Ib. per 
car and, in so handling, there is an expense of approxi- 
mately $1 per ton at each end of the route for labor, 
together with an attendant expense for billing and ac- 
counting. 

In a cost study of the handling of 1. c. 1. merchandise 
freight, made during the days of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, taking some 88 representative cities in the 
eastern section, it was developed that the amounts which 
must be charged against the handling of 1. c. 1. mer- 
chandise would be on the average of 10.4 cents per 
100 Ib. at each end of the route. 

Therefore, the railroad having the point of origin and 
destination would be subjected to an expense of 20.8 
cents,-which must come out of the rate for terminal 
costs on this 1. c. 1. merchandise before there could be 
any chance of profit. With specific railroads, the cost 
was somewhat higher, but the above figures represent 
the average. 

In addition, in ordinary 1. c. 1. merchandise handling, 














The Container Takes the Place of Crating for Many 
Commodities 


as is quoted in the excerpt from the report of Attorney 
Examiner Flynn, the claim payments are very high. 
These claims are due largely to loss through pilferage, 
and, to some extent, damage. 

As will be observed from the illustrations, the claims 
through loss are absolutely done away with in the L. C. 
L. container operation, due to the fact that the container 
cannot be opened while it is on the car, and prior to its 
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being put on the car, it is either locked or sealed. 
Therefore, as the container cannot be opened while it 
is on the car, there can be no pilferage in transportation 
by the railroad, and if the locks or seals are intact from 
start to finish, there is positive proof that what is put 
into the container is there when it is opened. 

Experimentation of over five years has also proved 
that there is practically no damage, as the few claims for 
damage were due to admittedly improper packing. 

The method of handling containers in the case of the 
individual shipper or consignee is that the container is 
lifted from the car and placed on a suitable motor truck, 

















From Car to Truck 


as shown in the illustration, trucked to the shipper’s place 
of business and loaded, while on the truck. Loading the 
container on the truck meets the desires of the average 
shipper in the larger centers who does not have the 
means nor the desire to take the container off the truck. 
Nor is it necessary, for the trucking rate, as worked out 
(it is in every respect independent of the railroad rate) 
includes the necessary time for loading or unloading. 
The container having been loaded at the shipper’s place 
of business, it is locked by the shipper’s own lock, if 
he so elects, or if not, is sealed by the truckman; trucked 
te the railroad crane, and then lifted on the car; trans- 
ported to destination. Then the operation is reversed, 
namely, the container is put on the truck, carted to con- 
signee’s place of business, and there opened and un- 
loaded and the empty container either trucked back to 
the car, or used for outbound loading elsewhere. 

In the case of consolidated containers, as used by the 
freight consolidating companies, these companies have 
equipped themselves with stations of their own, having 
facilities for loading containers and switching the cars 
and containers directly to and from such stations. It 
will be noted that in both instances labor cost to the 
railroad is entirely avoided in that the containers are 
loaded and unloaded by the shipper or consignee. 

In the matter of billing, exact figures are not avail- 
able, but those best posted put the cost of carrying an 
item of waybilling through the accounts from start to 
finish at anywhere from 12 cents to 20 cents per item. 

In ordinary freight an average of about 200 Ib. per 
item would be perhaps representative. If this be true, 
on a minimum of 4,000 lb. for one item for the con- 
tainer there would be 20 items in ordinary freight, or 
a saving of 19 items, and in 7,000 Ib., the present tariff 
maximum, there would be a saving of approximately 40 
items, with a very considerable monetary saving. 

In addition, bearing in mind the average carloading 
for 1. c. 1. merchandise of approximately 15,000 Ib., 
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with a minimum average of 24,000 lb. for 6 containers 
loaded at the minimum, or a maximum of 42,000 Ib., 
will readily be observed that the revenue is much in 
favor of the container; this, without any calculation 
as to economies above quoted, namely in billing and in 
freight house labor. 

I am further reliably informed that the average rate 
per car mile in merchandise freight for less-than-car- 











Ready for Delivery to Consignee 


load shipments is about 21 cents and, under the present 
tariffs, as issued by the roads now making use of the 
L. C. L. merchandise container, with a base rate of 5 
cents per mile, it will be observed that the revenue on a 
minimum set of containers would be 30 cents per mile, 
working up to a maximum of 39 cents per mile, which 
is far in excess of the gross revenue on |. c. |. mer- 
chandise handled in the ordinary manner, and in no way 
to be compared with the net, in that the labor and other 
expenses must be taken out of the 21 cents, where they 
are not present in the 30 cents or 39 cents per car mile 
revenue. Among all lines, particularly those serving the 
larger terminals, the question of terminal facilities is an 
ever-present subject of discussion, deep thought and 
careful calculation, for, without a very large expendi- 
ture on capital account, it is not possible to increase 
terminal facilities, and, in many cases, additional fa- 
cilities are unobtainable at any price. 

Therefore, any undertaking, which, in effect, will 
make it possible to handle increased tonnage in the 
same terminal, without increasing congestion, but rather 
decreasing it, and at the same time increase the revenue, 
would seem an undertaking to be encouraged and 
utilized by those carriers having vision and taking for 
their text the net revenue realized by the railroad. 

In addition to the present uses of the container, as 
developed by the L. C. L. Corporation for merchandise 
handling, the device can be made use of in many other 
ways, such as in way-freight train service, eliminating 
the large part of the crew expense ; speeding up the 
service through handling in unit volumes. The container 
makes it possible for stops to be made at small stations 
and merchandise delivered at any time of the day or 
night in locked containers, rather than the ordinary way, 
at only such time as an agent or other employee may 
be on duty. 

The present type and size ot the L. C. L. merchan- 
dise container was adopted to meet a condition and it 
has served and is serving that purpose to a very satis- 
factory and increasing degree. The basic patents which 
are owned by the L. C. L. Corporation are broad enough 
so as to cover other forms of containers, as needed for 
special purposes, both in the merchandise service and 
others. These will be reserved for subsequent discus- 
sion. Some of the other types of containers, as de- 
veloped by the L. C. L. Corporation, and covered by its 
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patents, are the brick container, the lime container, etc. 

Broadly speaking, the benefits of the L. C. L. mer- 
chandise container may perhaps be summed up as pre- 
senting economies and advantages which appeal to the 
shipper, consignee, and to the railroad, and present the 
unique feature of making it possible and practical for 
a railroad to reduce voluntarily the measure of its rates 
under a new method of transportation, at the same time 
get more money out of the reduced rates than at the 
rates commonly in force for handling |. c. 1. mer- 
chandise. 

When this can be done, and part of the profit passed 
along to the shipping and receiving public through the 
reduction in rates, it would seem that one of the high 
purposes of the railroad as a public servant is, to a de- 
gree, realized. 

The L. C. L. merchandise containers are in no way 
restricted to any one railroad but are available under 
proper arrangements for use by any railroads desiring 
to operate them and, as their usage extends, it seems 
fair to predict that at least one of the problems in rail- 
road management namely the more efficient method of 
handling L. C. L. merchandise freight, would be in a 
fair way to a satisfactory solution. 


Reading Highway . 
Operations Authorized 


HE Reading Transportation Company, highway 

subsidiary of the Reading Company, has received 

a charter from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and its incorporators, all officers of the Reading 
Company, have received permission to operate motor 
coaches between Pottstown and Bario (11.8 miles) and 
between Jenkintown and New Hope (26.2 miles). 

An application for a charter for this company was 
made more than two years ago, but approval was with- 
held by the refusal of the then Governor, Gifford Pin- 
chot, to sign the charter, and subsequently by court ac- 
tion taken by trolley lines endeavoring to prevent ap- 
proval by the Public Service Commission and the pres- 
ent governor. This court action failing, Governor 
Fisher approved the application for charter several 
weeks ago and the Public Service Commission issued 
certificates of convenience and necessity for the two 
lines mentioned above on February 17. There are a num- 
ber of additional applications made by the incorporators 
which are still pending before the commission and the 
new company has within the past few weeks applied for 
authority to operate on several more routes. It is expect- 
ed that operatigns will be begun the latter part of April. 

* * * 











A Union Pacific Coach in Oregon 
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Motor Transport Division Plans 
Work at First Meeting 






Over a hundred officers of fifty railways and subsidiaries 
attend sessions at Chicago 


* first meeting of the Motor Transport Divi- 


HI 
sion of the American Railway Association, suc- 


cessor to the Railroad Motor Transport Con- 
ference, which was held at Chicago on January 25 and 
26, was devoted entirely to the setting up of an organ- 
ization and to an extended discussion of the subjects 
to which the division will devote its attention. The 
attendance exceeded the expectations of those in 
charge. A total of 44 steam railways, practically all 
of which were Class I carriers, and six electric rail- 
ways were represented at the meeting. These railways 
were represented by 98 steam railway officers and 8 





A. P. Russell G. C. Woodrnff 


general secretary of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, was elected secretary. 

As reported in the Motor Transport Section of 
January 28, the following officers were elected mem- 
bers of the general committee: J. G. Drew, vice- 
president, Missouri Pacific; H. F. Fritch, passenger 
traffic manager, Boston & Maine, and president, Bos- 
ton & Maine Transportation Company ; A. Hatton, 
general superintendent of transportation, Canadian 
Pacific; C. S. Lake, special assistant to the president, 
Chesapeake & Ohio; G. W. Lupton, assistant to the 
operating vice-president Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


R. L. Fairbairn 


T. B. Wilson 


Some of the Officers of the New Division 


officers of electric railways. In addition, the meeting 
was attended by several officers of the American Rail- 
way Association, including R. H. Aishton, president, 
who addressed the division just before its meeting 
closed. 

The meeting of the division was presided over by 
A. P. Russell, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and president of the New England 
Transportation Company, who had been appointed 
temporary chairman. Following a short address by 
Mr. Russell, in which he described the reasons for 
calling the meeting and sketched the history of its 
predecessor organization, the Railroad Motor Trans- 
port Conference, the election of officers was held, in 
accordance with the program for the meeting outlined 
by the general committee. In this election, Mr. Rus- 
sell was elected chairman of the division; T. B. Wilson, 
vice-president and manager of the Southern Pacific 
Motor Transport Company, was elected vice-chairman 
in charge of the motor coach section; G. C. Woodruff, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the New York 
Central, was elected vice-chairman in charge of the 
motor truck section; R. L. Fairbairn, manager of the 
passenger service bureau of the Canadian National, 
was elected vice-chairman in charge of the rail motor 
car section; and George M. Campbell, assistant to the 
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Fe; R. K. Stackhouse, general superintendent of sta- 
tions, transfers and motor service, Pennsylvania; and 
R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and general counsel, 
Chicago & North Western. 


Discussion of Subiects 

No committees were appointed during the first 
meeting of the division, except that it was decided to 
reappoint as the law committee the members of the 
similar committee of the motqr transport conference, 
of which Mr. Van Doren is chgirman. It was also de- 
cided to appoint a joint committee comprising mem- 
bers of the Motor Transport Division and of the Me- 
chanical Division, which will study the mechanical 
features of motor transportation equipment. The 
membership of the various committees under the 
motor coach, motor truck, and rail motor car sections 
will be appointed by the vice-chairmen of these sec- 
tions and the general committee well in advance of the 
next meeting of the division. 

In connection with the discussion of subjects for the 
Motor Transport Division to study many of the mem- 
bers present expressed their views as to the subjects 
which are of greatest importance at this time. During 
the consideration of regulatory developments, some 
attention was given to the proposed report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission examiner on the Com- 
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mission’s motor transport investigation. A considerable 
interest in developments in air transportation during re- 
cent years was also disclosed and it was voted that a rec- 
ommendation be laid before the American Railway As- 
sociation, that the association assign the study of the 
subject of the co-ordination of railway and air trans- 
portation to some division. The suggestions made at 
the meeting as to subjects for the division to study 
will be considered by the general committee and the 
vice-chairmen of the various sections of the division 
in the appointment of committees and the assignment 
to the committees of their subjects. 


Three Meetings Each Year 


By vote of the membership it was decided to hold 
meetings of the Motor Transport Division three times 
annually, in June, October and February, and the 
October meeting will be known as the annual meeting. 
The officers elected at the first meeting at Chicago will 
hold office until the October meeting of the Division 
in 1929. In future, officers elected will hold their po- 
sitions for two years. 

The next meeting of the division will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., on January 21-23, at the same 
time as the first part of the convention of the Mechan- 
ical Division. Only accredited representatives of rail- 
ways will be admitted to the sessions of this meeting 
on the first two days, but the sessions on the third day, 
June 23, will be open and a particular effort will be 
made to secure the attendance and participation in the 
discussions of as many representatives of manufac- 
turers of motor transport equipment as possible. One 
of the features of the Atlantic City meeting of the 
division will be an exhibit of motor transport equip- 
ment, including motor coaches, motor trucks, rail 
motor cars, and similar equipment, to be staged in 
connection with the exhibit of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The following officers of steam railways attended 
the first meeting of the Motor Transport Division in 
Chicago: 


MEMBERS REPRESENTATIVES 

A Ge J. C. Williams, vice-president. 

Ann Arbor R. V. Oldham, general freight and 
passenger agent. 

G. W. Lupton, assistant to vice-pres- 
ident 

S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel 

M. B. Buckey, assistant general 
passenger agent 

M. L. Lyles 

C. J. Chenworth, engineering assist- 
ant to vice-president and general 
manager 

J. L. Hayes, 
freight agent 

M. F. Steinberger, special engineer 

F. S. DeVeney, superintendent 

H. F. Fritch, passenger traffic man- 


A. T. & S. F. 


assistant general 


Ret 
Re ge Re 


ager 
R. J. Littlefield, manager, Boston & 

Maine Transportation Company 
H. E. Huntington, general passenger 


agent 

W. J. Shenday, general western 
freight agent 

D. Crombie, chief of transportation 

J. H. Gordon, assistant to chief of 
transportation 

R. L. Fairbairn, manager, passenger 
service bureau 

Geo. N. Goad, superintendent, pas- 
senger service bureau 

A. E. Crilly, chief of wage bureau 

A. Hatto, general superintendent 
transportation 
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T. A. Johnson, electrical engineer 
S. L. Beed, statistican 


C. S. Lake, special assistant to 
president . 
H. Cornell, vice-president and 


general manager Alton Transpor- 
tation Company 
W. H. Lyford, 
general counsel 
E. S. Stephens, general freight agent 
W. E. Callender, general agent, pas- 
senger department 
J. D. Bain, general agent 
R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and 
general counsel 
George B. Vilas, general manager 
C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic man- 


vice-president and 


ager 

Allen Gould, assistant freight and 
passenger traffic manager 

D. H. Hoops, general freight agent 

R. Thomson, assistant general pas- 
senger agent 

G. J. Thomas, assistant to president 

T. L. Johnson, assistant to operating 
vice-president 


W. H. Klinsick, fire prevention 
engineer 
E. W. Fowler, assistant general 
manager 
W. S. Cooper, assistant to general 
manager 


Jos. Caldwell, assistant general pas- 
senger agent 

C. H. Ordas, supervisor motor cars 

E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer 


W. J. Leahy, assistant passenger 
trafic manager 
T. C. Turner, deparfment motor 


car inspector 

O. B. Munyan, assistant general pas- 
senger agent 

L. H. Mussman, general agent 

J. K. MecNeillie, superintendent 

Clyde E. Shorey, general attorney 

E. M. Smith, special representative 

C. A. Skog, assistant general freight 
agent 

D. J. Kerr, assistant to vice-president 

J. F. Porterfield, general superin- 
tendent transportation 

C. G. Richmond, superintendent sta- 
tions and transfers 

Lloyd J. Kiernan. associate editor, 
Illinois Central Magazine 


E, L. Whitney, assistant to vice- 
president 

F. Hartenstein, assistant to general 
manager 


W. P. Eagleston, supervisor motor 
truck service 

H. L. Margetts, superintendent 

C. M. Winter, assistant to general 
manager 

J. G. Drew, vice-president 

H. E. Barber, president, Egyptian 
Transportation Company 

H. E. Sheets, general freight and 
passenger agent 

G. C. Woodruff, 
trafic manager 

F. W. Flott 

F. J. Herter, engineer rolling stock 

A. P. Russell, vice-president 

H. A. Moulton, special represent- 
ative 

F. S. Hobbs, general manager New 
England Transportation Company 

J. H. Brinkerhoff, general agent 

J. E. Cooley, transportation repre- 
sentative 

R. K. Stackhouse, general superin- 
tendent stations, transfers and 
motor service 

H. Z. Maxwell, 
solicitor 

O. R. Miller, special agent 


assistant freight 


assistant general 
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P. R. R., Continued J. W. Roberts, general superintend- 
ent transportation, Eastern Region 

F. W. B. Humes, superintendent 
stations and _ transfers, Eastern 
Division 

). B. Fisher, general superintendent 
transportation, Central Region 

T. J. Jelbart, superintendent pas- 
senger transportation, Central Re- 
gion 

J. L. Webb, superintendent stations 
and transfers, Central Region 

H. C. Higgenbottom, general super- 
intendent transportation, Western 
Region 

J OD. Fitzgerald, assistant to 
general superintendent Transpor- 
tation, Western Region 

E. C. Twells, supervisor stations and 
transfers, Western Region 

E. M. Christie, supervising agent 

E. F. Kramer, supervising agent 

S. E. McMaster, supervising agent 

C. Stewart, supervising agent 

. L. Wright, supervising agent 

John S. Fleck, chief transportation 
clerk 

R. S. Foulk, passenger clerk 

B. Ward, Jr., assistant weigh-master 


P, M. E. D. Hawley, superintendent trans- 
portation 

R. F. & P. Wm. D. Duke, general manager 

a tam FF. J. H.  Doggrell, superintendent 
transportation 

. &F T. B. Wilson, vice-president and 


manager, Southern Pacific Motor 
Transportation Company 
S. P., Tex. & La. LinesO. C. Castle, superintendent trans- 
portation 
Geo. A. Knapp, special engineer 


U. P. System G. L. Whipple, general superintend- 
ent transportation 
F. D. Copper, general agent, trans- 
portation department 
Wabash. H. E. Watts, passenger traffic man- 


ager. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the American Electric Railway 
Association, at a meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 27, 
approved the budget based on a rate of 60 cents per square 
foot for all inside exhibition space, and $2 per lineal foot for 
all track space, at the annual convention and exhibit to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, September 22-28. The executive committee 
also approved the setting aside of one day during the convention 
to be devoted exclusively to inspections of exhibits, without the 
scheduling of meetings of any kind. 
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Motor Transport News 








JuRISDICTION over the operation of motor coach and truck 
lines operating as common carriers in Georgia has been as- 
sumed by the Public Service Commission of that state. An 
order was issued requiring all such operators to file schedules, 
tariffs’and ownership statements by February 21. 


A PRESS REPORT to the effect that the Central of New Jersey 
had abandoned motor coach service on the Lakewood-Barnegat, 
N. J., route is without foundation. The Sunday service has 
been curtailed, but the week-day service remains unchanged. 


Frank W. Matson, junior member of the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission, has been placed in charge of 
the railway, motor coach and motor truck division of the com- 
mission, succeeding Ivan Bowen, who has resigned from the 
commission. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS from Mobile, Ala., that the Louisville 
& Nashville has applied to the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to operate a motor coach line between 
Mobile and Biloxi, Miss., are denied by W. R. Cole, president 
of the railway. 


B. & M. Extends Service Into New York State 


The Public Service Commission of New York on February 17 
consented to the assignment by James Barton to the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company of a certificate granted to 
Barton covering operation of a motor coach line between 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and the New York-Vermont state line. 

The Boston & Maine will continue the fares now charged by 
Barton and will give better service and provide better equip- 
ment. 


Motor Transport Division to Meet in Atlantic City 

The Motor Transport Division of the American Railway 
Association will hold its next meeting in Atlantic City on 
June 21-23. .The session will be held in the Rose room at the 
Hotel Traymore. ‘The first two days of the meeting will be 
devoted to executive sessions at which the railroad delegates 
only will be admitted. On the third day, however, the auto- 
motive manufacturers and the interested public generally will 
be invited to be present. 


New Haven Operating 241 Motor Coaches 


The New England Transportation Company, subsidiary of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, is now operating 241 
motor coaches over 1,626 miles of routes. These routes extend 
over 1,345 miles of highway. A total of 50 motor coach lines 
are operated, including 21 which replace railway lines, 36 which 
supplement railway service and 6 which are summer lines. 

During 1927, the New England Transportation Company car- 
ried 4,248,287 passengers and operated 6,682,355 motor coach 
miles. It now has 405 Employees. 


Insull Lines Change Hands 

The Insull interests of Chicago, which own the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee, the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend, and the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, in addition 
to a number of subsidiary motor coach companies supple- 
menting and feeding the rail lines, have sold to the Motor 
Transit Management Company two of the motor coach sub- 
sidiaries, the Southwestern Michigan Motor Coach Company 
and the Northern Illinois Service Company. The two trans- 
ferred companies have been operating the lines from Chicago 
to Davenport, Ia., and to Detroit, Mich. and Muskegon, as 
well as a number of local lines in northern Ifinois and south- 
western Michigan. The Insull interests retain the motor coach 
lines operated by the North Shore, the South Shore and the 
Aurora & Elgin railway companies which supplement the 
train service. 

The Motor Transit Management Company now controls a 
total of 4,374 miles of motor coach routes. Its lines radiate 
from Chiacgo to Milwaukee, Wis., Madison, Dubuque, Ia., 
Davenport, Rockford, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Detroit and Muskegon. 
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N. E. T. Buys Out Independent 


The New England Transportation Company has purchased 
the certificates of convenience and necessity held by the Hart- 
ford & Springfield Coach Company, permitting the operation of 
a motor coach line between Hartford and Springfield. It has 
also taken over the coach company’s terminals in Hartford and 
Springfield and has acquired its equipment. The transfer was 
carried out on February 8. 

The New England Transportation Company at present oper- 
ates express service between Hartford and Springfield on both 
sides of the Connecticut river. According to press reports its 
annual gross revenues on these lines have been $100,000, while 
the Hartford & Springfield Coach Company’s gross revenues 
have been about $300,000. The route is 85 miles long, 69 miles 
being in Connecticut and 16 miles in Massachusetts. 


New York Coach Operators Must 
Describe Equipment to Commission 


All motor coach operators, in New York, before putting 
equipment into service must submit to the commission a state- 
ment showing the type of the motor coach, the type of the heat- 
ing equipment, the kind of motive power, and the kind of brake 
equipment, according to an order issued by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission. This order is intended to insure the 
safety of passengers in motor coaches operated under certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity issued by the commission. 

“Where a motor coach operator procures and operates a motor 
coach which has been in use before,” says a statement of the 
commission, “the commission requires that it be notified of the 
mileage to date, the physical condition of the coaches and other 
information which may be pertinent as affecting safety in opera- 
tion. The commission holds that public safety requires that it 
be furnished this information by motor coach operators so that 
it can be informed generally as to the condition of equipment on 


motor coach lines.” 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake Proposes 
New Coach and Truck Line 


The Utah Parks Company, the subsidiary of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, which operates an extensive tourist 
motor coach service in southern Utah and northern Arizona, 
has applied to the Utah Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to operate motor coaches and trucks for the trans- 
portation of passengers, freight and express between Cedar 
City, Utah, and St. George, a distance of approximately 50 
miles. Cedar City is the headquarters of the tourists oper- 
ations of the Utah Parks Company. A hearing on the railway 
application was held on February 14, at which time the com- 
mission also held further hearings on the applications of the 
Great Western Motorways and of the Pickwick Stages for 
permission to carry passengers between Salt Lake City and 
St. George in interstate commerce. These two companies are 
now operating motor coach lines between Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles, Cal., handling interstate passengers only. 

The Utah Parks Company is opposed to the granting of the 
applications of the other two companies. In its application 
for the Cedar City-St. George certificate it set forth its qualifi- 
cations for operating such a line, specifying the large sums of 
money which have been and are being spent by the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake in promoting tourist travel to the parks 
of southern Utah. The applicatidn also shows that the Utah 
Parks Company has ample equipment, including both motor 
coaches and trucks, with which to carry on the proposed 


operation. 


Among the Manufacturers 


Jesse T. Hiller, publicity director in the general bus de- 
partment of the Mack-International Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion, New York, has resigned to become news editor of Bus 


Transportation. 
Joseph D. Leimert, Chicago representative of the Triplex 


Safety Glass Company of North America, announces a 
change in the name of the Triplex distributers from the 


February 25, 1928 


B-K Brake Corporation to the Hoyt Distributing Corpora. 
tion. The address remains the same, 844 Rush street, 
Chicago. 

John D. Hertz, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
resigned at a meeting of the board of directors in New York 
on February 10. John A. Ritchie, vice-chairman of the 
board was elected chairman in place of Mr. Hertz. The 
directors voted to omit the quarterly dividend on the cumu- 
lative preferred stock due on April 2. 


Orders for Equipment 


THE New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY, subsidiary of 
tne New York, New Haven & Hartford, has accepted delivery of 
nine Yellow coaches of the semi-deluxe type manufactured by 
the Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
These coaches will be used on the Connecticut lines of the New 
England Transportation Company. 


THe NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ordered six 
34-passenger “cross-country” type motor coaches from the Will 
motors Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., and six model-Y 
chassis from the Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. The bodies for the latter coaches will be fur- 
nished by Ecklund Bros., Minneapolis. 


Whai’s the Matter With “Stage”? 


The Motor Transport Section of the Railway Age which is 
devoted, according to its masthead, to the “co-ordination of 
railway and highway service” has opened an interesting dis- 
cussion as to the most appropriate name to be adopted for 
commercial highway vehicles. 

The magazine in question would like to abandon use of the 
word “motor bus” and looks with favor on “motor coach” 
instead. 

It seems that the word “stage,” which has honorable and 
romantic traditions attached to it in the West, does not have 
much currency in the eastern parts of the country. 

“Bus,” as is doubtless generally known, is a corruption of the 
Latin word “omnibus”—meaning a carry-all. We get it from 
England and the inheritance carries with it a suggestion of 
the lumbering, rather clumsy vehicles that were characteristic 
of the London streets and English roads in other days. 

“Coach” is somewhat more “elegant” but it suggests the 
vehicle of the tally-ho days rather than the modern, up-to-date 
conveyances that now ply our highways. 

The word “stage” cannot be confused with anything else 
than exactly what it designates—a highway conveyance, es- 
pecially that running between towns. 

“Bus” may be all right for the heavy city type of motor 
vehicle that is replacing the trolley, and “coach” may do well 
enough for the more elaborate deluxe conveyances. But the 
word “stage” will probably stay in use throughout the West 
no matter what term may be adopted elsewhere. 

In the western states the stage not only has a distinguished 
ancestry but the motor stages of today are in a great many 
cases the direct successors to and follow the very routes of 
the horse drawn stages that contributed such picturesque 
chapters to earlier western history. 

Another consideration:—The word “motor stage” or “auto 
stage” is well established in California. And California is 
the leading state in the development of motor staging—not 
only in the volume of travel, but in excellence of equipment. 

If it were left to California stage operators to decide, their 
vote would doubtless be unanimous in favor of adopting the 
word “stage” for general usage. And why should not the 
preference of the leading state in the industry be a decjding 
factor in the discussion? 

The word “stage” should be adopted for national usage.— 
From The Motor Carrier, San Francisco, Cal. 
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